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INTRODUCTORY TO THE YEAR 1849. 


Wiru the present number begins the 
second volume of the Second Series of the 
‘“Whig Review,” as its friends, and the 
public generally, have been pleased to call 
it; though, for their part, its conductors 
prefer to name it “American,” as their 
whole effort has been to make it so; in- 
tending that it shall be, if possible, a true 
and lively representation of the morals, 
manners, and polity of this new Empire of 
the West. 

Casting a rapid glance over the pages 
of our Jast two volumes, we find a series 
of articles, not. only touching, but examin- 
ing and discussing, upon grounds strictly 
constitutional, almost every leading ques- 
tion in the range of our politics ; forming 
a connected series of political essays, 
called out, indeed, by the occasion, but 
composed not without regard to the future. 
The origin, conduct, and spirit of the war, 
the Policy of the Administration, the prin- 
ciples and measures of the Whig Opposi- 
tion, and the reasons which controlled 
their movements in the Convention and at 
the late election, have been elaborately 
argued and set forth ; under the guidance 
of what was once known as a Democratic, 
but now as a Whig, construction of the 
Constitution. 

Accompanying these essays is a series 
of authentic biographies of living states- 
men, which serve to show, that power 
and honor in this country are attained by 
genius and native force, and never, direct- 
ly, through the accidental advantages of 
wealth and family. These biographies 





seem also to be a sufficient proof, that the 
only inheritance of consideration, to which 
an American statesman can lay claim with 
credit to himself, is the inheritance of a 
good name, and of a temper able to con- 
tend with, and to overcome, adversity. 

In these two departments, of poiitical 
essay and biography, the conductors of 
the Review have fulfilled their promise to 
its patrons, as to quantity and variety of 
matter; with what success, is left to their 
kind judgments to determine. Upon a 
very considerable part, they may, perhaps, 
be allowed to say, the public have passed 
a favorable and unequivocal judgment. 

The conduct of the literary department 
of the Review, presented difficulties not 
easy to be overcome, and which the con- 
duciors do not flatter themselves have been 
yet overcome, or will be, until a change 
takes place in public opinion in regard to 
the comparative merits of foreign and 
American intellects. A very considerable 
class of persons in this country seem to 
labor under a deep conviction of the na- 
tive inferiority of the American under- 
standing. ‘They have the same opinion of 
our own, that the German people have 
of English genius. “The English,” said 
Goethe, the greatest of the Germans, 
“never think.” But if they do not think, 
they speculate, and their speculations on 
political economy, and other topics, serve 
many of ourselves instead of thoughts. 
Now with all deference to the very re- 
spectable and, since their late translations 
from the Germans, quite learned modern- 
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English mind, and with all due respect to 
their political skill, shown under the trials 
of a revolutionary and famishing age, let 
us for a moment compare the position of 
the English thinker, artist, scholar and 
politician with their brothers on this side 
the water, and if we find in it any singular 
facility or advantage, then let us concede 
it them; but by no means give up the 
point of native intelligence ; for in courage, 
ardor, endurance x originality of design, 
we hold our own good minds to be equal 
to the best of these days. 

As in giving their due honor to the 
works of former ages, it is almost infinite- 
ly ‘difficult for the imagination to separate 
what is excellent in them, from what is 
merely antiquated and conventional ; and 
this difficulty increased to a degree that 
becomes infinite, by the early prejudice 
and bias of country, which creates in us, 
towards the religious ceremonies, the laws 
and the manners of our ancestors, an affec- 
tienate and erring veneration, necessary, 
indeed, but still tinctured with a false 
enthusiasm; it has happened that great 
— of advancement in the arts, either 

cm or design, have come about 
either at the birth of liberty and self-reli- 
ance, in‘a people ; when they began tothrow 
off old prejudices, and think less of their 
past, and give the rein to hope and exulta- 
tion; or when, turning away from the mo- 
dels of their own history, they fixed a gaze 
of emulation on the arts and genius of some 
other race. Arts began to flourish in 
Athens after the battle of Marathon; the 
most admirable poems of the Hebrews 
were composed when they had thrown off 
the yoke of Egypt, Sidon, and the Em- 
pire; eloquence arrived at its height in 
England after the expulsion of the Stew- 
arts ; and in France and America, since the 
wars of their revolutions. The literature 
of Germany sprang into sudden and vigor- 
ous life during the prevalence of revolu- 
tionary principles, from the day of Voltaire 
to the death of Goethe: with the aristo- 
cratic re-action it sunk again and disap- 
_ Even the greatest epoch of Eng- 
ish letters, called the Elizabethan, or 
Shaksperian, epoch, was during the rise of 
puritanical liberty; and the age succeed- 
ing \it, that of Milton, Butler, and Cowley, 
wasan age of Republicanism. Universally, 
the greatest models of human art, from the 





laws of Moses and the Songs of David, to 
the pictures of Angelo the friend of Sa- 
vonarola, have been produced under in- 
fluences conducive to, and establishing, 
liberty. Great artists, orators and poets, 
address themselves not to princes and 
priests, but to the people. Their works 
have the air not of a eulogy or a dedica- 
tion, but of a national song of triumph. 
In comparing our condition with that 
of England, we seem therefore, by the 
analogy of history, to discover a difference 
in favor of our own. 

That liberty should favor arts and let- 
ters, seems to be not wonderful, or acci- 
dental, but in the plain course of nature ; 
since the proseeution of a liberal art re- 
quires the same steady, and almost scorn- 
ful, reliance upon native force, and the 
same familiarity with the first principles 
and facts of nature, that is seen in the law- 
giver and the soldier of freedom. 

Nor are those imitative and subordinate 
epochs of art and letters, without a tine- 
ture of liberality. German literature drew 
its inspiration from the freest intelligence 
of England and Greece. Latin letters, al- 
ways imitative, grew out of the Republican 
Greek; Boileau, Voltaire. Montesquieu, 
and their compeers, strove to reproduce 
the literature of Rome. Look where we 
may, liberty and art are sisters, and the 
most perfect liberty has given posterity the 
most beautiful monuments of its power. 

Standing, therefore, as we do, aloof 
from the old world, and now, by our ex- 
ample, dictating constitutions to the peo- 
ple of Europe ; in eloquence, the greatest 
of the arts, without a rival; with a gov- 
ernment almost planetary in its power and 
simplicity, controlling an empire as easily as 
it does a village ;—a government not built 
on theory, but wrought out of the practical 
instincts of freedom ; it would show but 
little faith in the laws of nature, and the 
course of Providence, were we to deny 
ourselves the hope of a glorious career in 
art, in seience, in letters, and in all that 
human genius, guided by liberty and sin- 
cerity, can produce. Fearless in spirit, in- 
ventive, and thoughtful, we need only 
to recognize our powers and to use them. 
Tho true thinker, and the artist, have but 
two patrons, God and the People: their 
appeal is from the one, and to the other. 

In answer to the somewhat tedious in- 
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quiry, why we have no grand school of let- 
ters in America, there is a double reply 
to be given: first, that like the solidifica- 
tion of the government, it requires time, 
conjoined effort, and the sympathy of an 
educated class; second, that the question 
may be asked as well of other countries as 
of this, and the inquiry made why it is 
that zo nation at present discovers a 
grand originality in art. Poets we 
have, and admirable in their way; prose 
writers, extremely elegant and studied; 
and so, too, has England ; Mendelssohn is 
but just dead in Germany, Irving and 
Dana are still living in America, and Ten- 
nyson, Thackeray, Napier and McCauley 
in England. There is no dearth on either 
side the Atlantic, of elegant and powerful 
writers, and in oratory there are some liv- 
ing who have been compared, however 
justly, with the ancients. But still the 
question, as it was meant, is not answered. 

To recur, then, again, to history. Lit- 
erature and art being products of intellect, 
are necessarily founded upon philosophical 
thought. A great poet or orator is a 
great thinker. Shakspeare and Bacon 
were contemporaries; so were Socrates 
and Sophocles. Solon, the philosophical 
legislator, was also a poet. Milton has 
written the most exquisite eulogy of phi- 
losophy. Cicero studied in all the phi- 
losophical schools. Schiller and Goethe 
were Kantians. Shakspeare’s sonnets and 
early poems may be regarded, in great 
part, as rhymed disquisitions upon the laws 
and motives of human nature. Michael 
Angelo and Da Vinci were Platonists, and 
the latter a savan, and a very inventive 
mechanician. Philosophy, either of science 
or of criticism, shines like an animating 
soul in every immortal work, be it an oration 
against tyranny, a picture of the crucifixion, 
or a poem on the fal] of man. Perhaps it 
may be necessary to caution the less in- 
formed against confounding with what is 
here meant by philosophy, that dry bones 
of logic and metaphysic which goes by the 
name in our school and college text-books ; 
by the philosophy to which we are now al- 
luding, is intended the science of human 
nature in its principles, as they appear in 
laws, in morals, and in religion; that phi- 
losophy of which the church, the free State, 
and the Social System are, humanly speak- 
ing, the immediate illustration. It is this 
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kind which shines in great poems and 
works of art; so that of the former a 
celebrated person said: “ Let us have 
poems for men and laws for children.” 

In the absence, therefore, of an authori- 
tative guide to lead us toward great achieve- 
ments in arts and letters, we may perhaps 
with safety fall back upon the examples 
of the past, and instead of wasting our 
energies in mere admiration, conclude that 
we have to begin the work of literary and 
philosophical, as we have that of political 
criticism, at the very roots and principles. 

It is acommon error to suppose that 
great advances in arts, letters, and philoso- 
phy are made by the isolated labor of a few 
astonishing individuals, who spring up here 
and there in spite of fate, at long intervals of 
time, as if by miracle. On the contrary, a 
careful study of the great epochs will show 
that for one great light there have been 
thousands of inferior magnitude; that a 
great intellect rather represents, than 
creates, the spirit of the age he lives in. 
Of what avail would have been the hero- 
ism and the virtue of Washington in a 
nation uninspired by the same spirit? The 
predecessors and contemporaries of Shak- 
speare composed a grand constellation of 
wits, critics, writers, and scholars. What 
can a great actor, orator, or preacher ae- 
complish, without an audience educated, 
and by nature adapted, to understand and 
feel their excellence? The native wit and 
freedom of Corwin, the severe dignity of 
Webster, the sense of Crittenden, the con- 
densation and fire of Calhoun, require ap- 
preciative, American audiences ; they sue- 
ceed best with those that best understand 
them. Brummagem operatives would hard- 
ly listen to Agassiz. The public mind, ear, 
eye, requires preparation and use ; subtle 
principles of art take their first rise in the 
mind of the solitary thinker, pass gradually 
into the popular mind, and have the effect 
of instinct. Tammany Hall understands and 
applauds, where Faneuil sees no merit. 
In Caffraria, the Cartoons would pass, per- 
haps, for tent-covers. Men read Shak- 
speare and Milton, and the Scriptures, 
more as they acquire experience. As of 
individuals, so perhaps it may be said of 
a people, that they come to the apprecia- 
tion of a good by slow degrees; given 
the ground-work of a free and sensible 
nature, and a nation may be gradually 
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brought up by repeated experiences to 
appreciate the Parthenon, to delight in 
Raphael, and to taste the elegance and feel 
the deep sentiment of Shakspeare. For 
nearly twenty years the admirers of Words- 
worth were a sect; but now his beauties 
and his faults are in every one’s mouth. 
That writers so obscure, so subtle, and 
singular, nay, so utterly dark and meta- 
physical, for the most part, as some of our 
own, and who address a rare and inexpli- 
cable phase of the national, or rather of the 
Puritanical character, whose sayings touch 
and exacerbate, if they do not heal, one of 
the most secret and hidden motives of the 
human heart, (we say this neither in praise 
nor condemnation,) in a style, too, intoler- 
ably loose, affected, and sententious—that 
such writers should ever have become 
popular, may serve to encourage originality 
at least, and to teach the artist that there 
is nothing so remote or refined, the Saxon 
mind will understand it if he will be at the 

ins to express it. The music of the 
great Mendelssohn, of which extreme deli- 
cacy, and that quality which musicians 
call learning, are the characteristics, is lis- 
tened to with delight, and leaves a deeper 
impression than the most superficial popu- 
lar melodies. Singers of negro music 
must black their faces and perform extra- 
ordinary antics, as some geneen set off 
bad colors with black shadows; but Han- 
del and Mozart are sung year after year 
without weariness and without soot, and the 
English Liturgy is as sublime and perhaps as 

pular, as in the days of good Queen Bess. 
fu ne Sue may have made two or three 
booksellers’ fortunes, but Homer and Virgil 
have made a thousand, and may continue 
to for ever. Were the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament ill written, low, and coarse- 
ly expressed, then it is not | spony irreve- 
rent to say, that they could not continue 
long to be the book of the people. When 
men can read nothing else, even in the 
article of death, they will have Job or the 
Psalms read to them. 

The fact that the Divine Spirit in com- 
municating with man has preferred the 
language of pure poetry, a language fitted 
to be sung, and actually chanted to a set 
mousic a beauty of form and feature 
were stamped upon the Divine Incarnation ; 
—these facts may lead to the inference, that 
the prevailing affected contempt for art 





and for the beautiful, in comparison with 
the useful, among ourselves, if not a defic- 
iency in nature, is merely a defect in our 
philosophy ; for, strange as it may seem, 
we have, as a people, a very dry and ab- 
stract philosophy; we philosophize daily, 
even in the petty details of the counter and 
the household. We are all educated and 
trained at school by philosophers, of less 
or greater calibre ; we hear the vast and 
solemn dogmas of the Aristotelian schools, 
mingled with the truths of divine reason, 
delivered to us once, twice, or oftener in 
each seven days of our life, from the pul- 
pit. It behooves us therefore to be very 
careful, in speaking of these things, not to 
think, because we are unlearned, that 
therefore we have no philosophy and no 
principles of taste. The merchant who 
kneels down in the morning after reading 
a chapter of Hebrew poetry, and composes 
or recites a prayer, full of Christian truths 
and Calvinistic logic, is, unknown to him- 
self, uttering a most abstruse and profound 
system of philosophy, the very bones of 
Greek logic and Catholic reason. 

A people who philosophize in the law 
courts, who philosophize in their business, 
who philosophize in the church, and who 
extemporize philosophy in prayer; a 
people who are for ever asking, with a 
keen look, ‘‘ What’s the principle ?” are 
not the people who should smile at 
philosophy, or neglect philosophers: phi- 
losophy is the thing they live by; and 
it were strange indeed if such a people, 
living under a perfectly philosophical re- 
ligion and law, should not produce great 
thinkers and critics in every department of 
industry, whether of elegance or of util- 
ity. 

<u is it possible to believe that in such 
a nation, full of wealth, and fond of home 
enjoyment, not expending their energies 
on foreign wars, or wasting their super- 
fluous riches in the vulgar fopperies of 
courts, can remain long at the dead level 
of mediocrity and imitation. Genius will 
burst forth in every shape, and the 
taste of the people will gradually rise. 
A little encouragement to art and letters, 
will act upon them, as it has aJready upon 
other departments of industry, and a body 
of national taste and criticism demand 
higher and higher grades of skill. Great 
minds will begin to think that there are 
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other fields besides those of business and 
politics, where wealth and honor may be 
achieved ; until the hoped for few, who 
are to stand for ever as the representatives 
of their country to the coming time, shall 
appear and terminate the gradual pyramid 
of genius with a crown of light. 

If, however, it is a merely enthusiastic 
sentiment that suggests these hopes of 
our progress in the more difficult and 
more delightful arts, we may without dan- 
ger, and not without a proud feeling of 
confidence, predict, that in the arts of 
utility and of polity, at least, we have a 
grand and a consoling prospect. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of a sophistry 
suggested by foreign interest, that would 
persuade us to remain in the subordinate 
position of a colony, for the aggrandize- 
ment of foreign commerce, the old dem- 
ocratic doctrines of protection for the 
people, and national independence, are 
steadily gaining ground, and have effec- 
tually a majority of the nation on their 
side. The time cannot be far distant 
when they will become a part of our na- 
tional polity, and reckoned among the 
natural defences of our freedom. Nor is 
the Constitution itself less firm than at 
any previous period. The greatest danger 
it has incurred, from the sudden increase 
of the executive power, seems to be at least 
temporarily averted. The confidence of 
the people is for a time restored. The 
right idea seems destined to prevail by its 
native force. The spirit of the govern- 
ment loses nothing in the conflict of the 
parties. ‘“ As the natural dispositions of 
men are altered and formed into different 
moral characters by education, so the 
spirit of a constitution of government, 
which is confirmed in power, and strength- 
ened by a course of events, and especially 





by those of fruitless opposition, in a long 
tract of time, will have a proportionable 
influence on the reasoning, the sentiments, 
and the conduct of those who are subject 
to it. A different spirit and contrary pre- 
judices may prevail for a time, but the 
spirit and principles of the constitution will 
prevail at last. If one be unnatural, and 
the other absurd,—and that is the case in 
many governments—a vigorous exercise of 
power, equal rewards, equal punish- 
ments, and a variety of other secondary 
means, which in such constitutions are 
never wanting, will however maintain, as 
long as they are employed, both the spirit 
and the principles ; but if the spirit and 
the principles of a constitution be agree- 
able to nature and the true ends of gov- 
ernment, which is the case of the present 
constitution of the (United States,) they 
want no such means to make them pre- 
vail. They not only flourish without them, 
but they would fade and die away with 
them. As liberty is nourished and sup- 
ported by such a spirit, and such prin- 
ciples, so they themselves are propagated 
by liberty. ‘Truth and reason are often 
able to get the better of authority in par- 
ticular minds ; but truth and reason, with 
authority on their side, will carry num- 
bers, bear down prejudices, and become 
the very genius of a people. The progress 
they make is always sure, but sometimes 
not observable by every eye. Contrary 
prejudices may seem to maintain them- 
selves in vigor, and these prejudices may 
be kept up long by passion and by artifice. 
But when truth and reason continue to 
act without restraint, a little sooner, or a 
little later, and often when this turn is least 
expected, the prejudices vanish at once, 
and truth and reason triumph without any 
rival.” —-Bolingbroke, Dissert. of Parties. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TWO PARTIES. 


CONTRAST OF THEIR DOCTRINE—SPEECH OF MR. JOHN P. KENNEDY, AT HAGARS- 
TOWN, MARYLAND, SEPT. 27rn, 1548.* 


Ir is very generally acknowledged by 
those who have made a study of our po- 
litical history, that the principles and feel- 
ings of democracy have gained ground, in 
this country, notwithstanding all the 
changes of party, since the era of the Revo. 
lution. The great doctrine that political 
power emanates, or should emanate, from 
every citizen within the limits of sanity 
and honesty, has come to be recognized 
and understood by all classes. 

That this doctrine is in acordance with 
the laws of reason and the maxims of 
experience, needs no longer to be argued, 
as the belief of it is constantly acted 
upon. The ancient rule of legislators, 
that every power in a nation must be rep- 
resented in its government, if that gov- 
ernment is intended to be a firm and last- 
ing one, free from internal disturbances, 
when applied to the legislation of a free 
people, leads to the establishment of what 
is sometimes (though absurdly) called 
“universal suffrage ;’’ for as, where opin- 
ion and mind are free, every citizen is, or 
may make himself,a “power” in the 
state, it becomes necessary that every citi- 
zen should have his due share and influ- 
ence in public affairs. ‘ Universal suffrage” 
is thus seen to be founded upon a law 
of nature and a maxim of the oldest expe- 
rience. Every real power in a state must 
have an influence in its government. 
Hence it happens, that a nobility, a cler- 
xy, castes, orders, states, the judiciary, 
in short all evident and known “ powers ” 
have their place in that central body which 
stands for the power of the whole. But 
with us, where there are but two recog- 
nized powers, that of the individual, and 
that of the state; we being strictly and 
really a free people, these two, and these 
only, reappear, as parts in the government 
of the centre. 





The republican doctrine of universal 
suffrage is seen thus to be no theoretic 
conclusion ; nor is it an invention of hu- 
man ingenuity, but a growth of mere 
necessity,—the necessity of preserving 
internal peace. Each real “ power,” that 
is to say, each active and competent citi- 
zen, must be allowed his direct influence 
by a vote, or he becomes, or is able to 
become, a disturbing power, and by free 
opinion to excite discord and war. 

Democracy, therefore, had no inventors, 
or originators ; but arose gradually, like all 
real and stable institutions, out of the con- 
course of many wise heads, applied to 
circumstances of which they themselves 
were a part, 

The same reason that shows us, that 
every real and just power should have its 
influence, shows also that it should have 
its due influence ; that the weaker should 
not overrule the stronger, or a power of 
one kind supplant, or usurp upon another. 
If two powers are of the same kind and 
opposite, the stronger must lead; else 
would follow anarchy, and intestine war. 
Hence the democratic doctrine of majori- 
ties. The major number must lead the 
minor. 

The party which has taken the name of 
Whig Party, as distinguished from that 
which came into power with the administra- 
tion of Jackson, claims to be the supporter 
and representative of the doctrines of in- 
dividual and national independence, of free 
suffrage, of progress, and of conserva- 
tive measures; meaning by this latter 
term, a policy, proceeding strictly from 
the real majority of competent citi- 
zens, through their lawful representatives. 
How it stands contrasted with the oppo- 
site party, or combination of parties, (for 
on that side we have Barnburners, Old 
Hunkers, Calhounites, conquest-schemers, 





* National Intelligencer, Oct. 18th, 1848, 
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job-schemers, and a variety of sects and 
persuasions, all in one way or another 
striving to overturn the true system 
and polity of the republic,) may be shown, 
first, perhaps, by a history of their 
rise and progress, since the election of 
Genera Jackson, and second, by a con- 
trast of the doctrines and measures 
which they support, with those of the 
Democratic Republicans, or, as they have 
chosen to be called, the Wures. 

It is not the intention of this article, nor 
of any other in this journal, to lay down 
a platform of Whig notions. “If ours 
were a party of perpetual change, affirm- 
ing one thing to-day and repudiating it 
to-morrow ; if we made promises which 
wé never meant to perform; if we dealt 
in ambiguous protestations, purposely ren- 
dered obscure, with a view to the various 
and opposite interpretations which might 
adapt them to the conflicting opinions and 
prejudices of every region and section of 
the country,—in that case, we might re- 
cognize the necessity of appointing a few 
men every four years to write out and pub- 
lish our occasional creed. We might in- 
struct them to infuse into it a few indispu- 
table popular truisms, with a view to 
claiming them as distinctive of our organ- 
ization. We might enjoin upon them to 
mystify, by artful and equivocal language, 
whatever was likely to disturb the harmo- 
ny of opinion amongst us—spargere ambi- 
gues voces; and we might require our 
creed to be fortified by whatever startling 
invention of the day seemed most apt to 
bring an accession of members. A party 
finding itself in such a category has need 
to build platforms every fourth year, and 
still greater to repair them with such tim- 
ber as the growth of each year may sup- 
ply. But the Whig Party needs no such 
joinery as this.”* It cannot be explained 
in a breath, like a ‘trick at cards. To be 
known, its spirit must be felt, and to feel 
that spirit rightly, requires more than 
the sudden heat of enthusiasm: Expe- 
rience of men and things, a deep and ar- 
dent patriotism, rising into national 
jealousy, a jealousy of our rights and of 
our honor, of our possessions and our pros- 


* Speech of Mr. John P. Kennedy, delivered at 
the Whig meeting at Hagarstown, Maryland, 
Sept. 27th, 1848.—Nat. Intelligencer. 





perity, is indeed a fine and necessary prep- 
aration for the reception of the Whig doc- 
trines ; but more than this must be added : 
there must be a freedom from bigotry and 
from bias, and a disposition to submit all 
things to the trial of history and of experi- 
ence. ‘This is the manly liberality which 
prepares the mind of a true citizen for the 
reception of Whig doctrines. 

“The Whig party owes its origin to the 
contests, familiar to English history, in 
which, from the reign of James the First 
down to the period of our own Revolution, 
there was exhibited a continual struggle 
between those who, on the one side, con- 
tended for the rights of the people and 
the supremacy of the legislature, and their 
adversaries on the other, who maintained 
the authority of the Executive to restrain 
the popular privilege, and to suppress or 
check the expression of the will of the 
legislature. It was, throughout, a contest 
—to use the historical phrase, ‘ between 
the privilege of the people and the pre- 
rogative of the crown.’ The revolution 
in England of 1688, was the final triumph 
of the popular party.* 

“The same contest grew up in the colo- 
nies nearly one hundred years after, and 
the Declaration of Independence was the 
Whig manifesto in this quarrel. The 
words of the Declaration against the en- 
croachments of the executive power are 
as follows :— 

“* He (the executive) has refused his assent 
to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

“*He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation until his 
assent should be attained. 

“*He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for es- 
tablishing judiciary powers, &c.’ 

“These are a few of the charges of the 
Declaration.’ 

The war of the Revolution was the 
second great triumph of the Whigs over 
their adversaries. 

“The veto or refusal of executive assent 
had become odious{ in England, and no 





* Before the Revolution we were all good 
English Whigs, cordial in their free principles, 
and in their jealousies of their Executive magis- 
trate—Jefferson, Memoir, p. 65. Ep, 

+ Mr. Kennedy. 

¢ The English nation, by their ejection of the 
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monarch from the time of William the 
Third had had the temerity to employ 
it against the legislation of Parliament. 
But it had been employed against colonial 
legislation in various ways, to the great 
discontent of the country, almost as fre- 
quently and as capriciously as it has been 
employed of late years by our President. 
The establishment of American independ- 
ence, it was believed, has thoroughly 
secured the people against this abuse. 
It is true, thata qualified veto was incor- 
porated in the Constitution. But this was 
done not without dissent on the part of 
some of the most intelligent and sturdy 
republicans in the Convention—of whom 
Dr. Franklin was one of the most con- 
spicuous. _The veto was only allowed 
upon the representation, by the friends of 
the clause, that it was a power of such a 
character as would rarely be brought into 
use, and which would be found sutfliciently 
guarded by the jealousy with which a 
republican government would naturally 
watch its exercise. 


“ The argument was,that as inonarchical Eng- 
land had not witnessed its exhibition for nearly 
a hundred years, republican America would 
surely find but few occasions to employ it. 
Yielding to such arguments, the Convention 
adopted the qualifi 
in the Constitution. 

“}t is this veto which, as much as anything 
else worthy of note in the latter Administra- 
tions of our Government, has re-embodied the 
Whig party. The veto power has utterly dis- 
appointed the expectations and overthrown the 

romises of the authors of the Constitution. 
t was intended, as the present Secretary of 
State once truly said, for ‘the extreme medi- 
cine’ of the Constitution, and it has become 
instead ‘its daily bread.’ It is no longer a 
qualified veto, but a party veto. It has never, 
in this latter day of its abuse, been used by a 
President against the measures of his own 
party ; but its use has been frequent, almost 
invariable, against the prominent measures of 
his political opponents, when he and his party 
were in a minority in Congress. You cannot 
find a single measure of this new Democratic 
party that has been vetoed: there has not been 
a great and prominent Whig measure, on the 


veto, as we now read it 





Stewarts, established “the right of revolu- 
tion,” by which their kings are kept in terror 
of the people, and dare not exercise a despotical 
prerogative ; but our Executive, living under a 
Jirmer and more legitimate government, are in no 
fear of revolution, and go on confidently in the 
course of usurpation. 





contrary, that a Democratic President has not 
vetoed. It seems to be almost a badge or test 
of this new Democracy that some bill or other 
shall be forbidden. There is scarcely a little 
mayor of a little corporation who stands up for 
his democracy, who does not think it essential 
to his democratic character that he shall veto 
some act of his little Whig Common Council— 
‘this pump or that lamp shall not be repaired : 
let them become extinct, to prove my devotion 
to democratic principles.’ 

“It has thus, sir, been made the great instru- 
ment for the increase of Executive power, and, 
taken in connection with the employment of 
Executive patronage to enlist parties in sup- 
port of that power, it has wrought almost a 
civil revolution in the nature of our Govern- 
ment, converting it from one of republican 
equality and popular will, into one of party 
proscription and high monarchical prerogative. 
No constitutional monarchy has witnessed the 
exercise of higher or broader Executive power 
than that with which we have become familiar 
in this republic of ours. The veto, as applied 
a dozen times in the last twenty years in this 
country, would have terminated the reign of 
Louis Philippe in France upon the first attempt 
to exert it.” 


Those who ignorantly charge the Whigs 
with want of principles, will not, perhaps, 
after reading the above paragraph, perse- 
vere in so absurd an accusation. But 
now, to silence in the most effectual man- 
ner all such idle accusations, let us reeur 
to the history of the conduct of the party 
in this country, from the days of Jefferson 
and Adams, when the originators of the 
Constitution were divided against each 
other on the old question of powers and 
prerogative,—what should be conceded to 
the people, and what to government. 


“What was known in the United States as 
the old Democratic party, was moulded, in a 
great degree, by Mr. Jefferson. Its antagonist 
was the old Federal party. Doubtless, sir, in 
the lapse of time, many men belonging to these 
two parties have honestly changed sides. 
Throwing out of view all that was personal 
in the feelings of these parties and which be- 
longed to the day of their strife, and throwing 
off also all consideration of what was local or 
temporary in their respective-points of differ- 
ence, there was ground enough left for sincere 
and hearty conciliation of sentiment and feel- 
ing in regard to the questions of fundamental 
policy in the administration of our public af- 
fairs. I think that this conciliation of opinion 
and surrender of the prejudices and asperities 
of party feeling, are very notable at the close 
of Mr. Madison’s administration, and through- 
out the whole career of those of Mr. Monroe and 
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Mr. Adams which followed it. But if we look to 
the questions which were supposed to divide 
the parties when Mr. Jefferson came into pow- 
er, we shall find that these regarded, more or 
Jess, the views then entertained in reference to 
the Executive. Mr. Jefferson himself has ex- 
pressed this in a letter which has been often 


quoted, and with which this meeting is famil-_ 


iar. I will not pretend to say that he may not 
have overstated this question of difference ; but 
it entirely answers my present purpose to show 
what were Mr. Jefferson’s opinions, whether 
correct or not, as to the distinctive differences 
between the Democrats of that day and the 
Federalists. For whether the Federalists en- 
tertained the opposite opinions as strongly as 
Mr. Jefferson imputed them or not, this letter 
of his leaves no doubt as to what he consider- 
ed cardinal doctrines of his own party. The 
letter to which I refer was written by Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Mr. John Adams the elder, in 1813, 
in the course of a friendly correspondence, at 
a date in the life of each when all political 
acrimony had eubsided and given place to the 
original sentiments of friendship which they 
had cultivated in their earlier manhood. In 
this letter Mr. Jefferson says: 

“The terms Whig and Tory belong to na- 
tional as well as civil history. They denote 
the temper and constitution of mind of differ- 
ent individuals. ‘To come to our own country 
and to the times when you and I became first 
acquainted, we well remember the violent par- 
ties which agitated the old Congress and their 
bitter contests. There you and I were arrayed 
together: others cherished the monarchy of 
England, and we the rights of our country. 

“* But as soon asit (the Constitution) was put 
in motion, the line of division was again drawn. 
We broke into two parties, each wishing to 
give the Government a different direction—the 
one to strengthen the most popular branch ; 
the other the more permanent branches and to 
extend their permanence. Here you and | 
separated for the first time, and as we had been 
longer than most others on the public theatre, 
and our names were, therefore, more familiar to 
our countrymen, the party which considered 
you as thinking with them, placed your name 
at their head ; the other, for the same reason, 
selected mine.’ 

“This is a distinct and plain avowal on the 
part of Mr. Jefferson, that one of the funda- 
mental and characteristic differences recog- 
nized by him as separating the Democratic party 
from the Federal was, that he and his friends 
looked to the predominance and strength of the 
Legislature, as the Whigs of old had looked to 
it in England as the best guaranty of free 
Government, whilst the opposite party directed 
their attention more to the enlargement of the 
Executive power.” 


Here we have a doctrine which is the same 





with modern Whig doctrine, plainly set forth 
by Jefferson as that of the party of which 
he was the most influential member; and 
the Federalists, on the other hand, repre- 
sented by John Adams and his friends, 
holding that of Mr. Polk and the Loco-foco 

arty of his régime. Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Polk, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Dallas, and the 
rest, are the “ prerogative” men, the fa- 
vorers of Executive domination, and the 
suppressors of the popular will ; known in 
the days of Jefferson and Adams by the 
naine of “ Federalists,” a name cast upon 
the opponents of Jackson and his cabinet 
by those of the old favorers of power and 
prerogative, who saw fit at that period to 
assume the new phase of Jacksonism, and 
who were eager to rid themselves of the 
name by throwing it on the opposite 
party. But let us return to the exposi- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy :— 


“Sir, which was right, according to the ex- 
perience this Government has had through the 
last fifty years? That Democratic party which 
at that day proclaimed its identity with the 
Whigs of past time—and which was identical, 
in this sentiment at least, and, as I shall show 
hereafter, in all other fundamental characteris- 
tics, with the present Whig party—or the Fed- 
eralists of that period, if Mr. Jefferson has 
correctly represented them, in contending for 
the Executive? No Whig of the present time 
can doubt on that point. That our opponents 
do now take the ground imputed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son to the Federalists in this question, you 
have the most manifold proofs. You have 
proof of this, sir, in the strong and emphatic 
terms in which they daily justify and extol the 
veto in the most licentious exercise of it during 
the last twenty years. You have other cogent 
proofs of it in the open and reiterated declara- 
tions of their leading men in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Represent- 
atives, that it is necessary to guard the Execu- 
tive against the encroachments of the Legisla- 
ture; that it is the legislative body which is 
apt to grow dangerous to public liberty. No- 
thing is more familiar to us now than to hear 
the veto called a great conservative power, by 
which the President may save the people from 
their representatives ; in other words, proclaim- 
ing that the people are not able to govern them- 
selves by a representative legislature without 
some superior power, in the shape of a Chief 
Magistrate, to instruct them in what is good 
for themselves, and to deny them the privilege 
of doing what he may find it convenient to 
himself or his friends to prevent. 

“Tt is something new in the history of free 
government, to hear these old prerogative no- 
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tions of the Jameses and the Charleses of Eng- 
land revived, advocated, and enforced in these 
our days, and in republican America ; and en- 
forced, sir, by whom? Go now to Washing- 
ton, to New York, Boston, anywhere, where 
there is a public officer, and you will find the 
stipendiaries and employés of the Executive, the 
office-holders, occupying every rostrum and 
ublic forum to teach the people these bless- 
ings of Executive mastership. Not a man 
amongst them speaks up for the Legislature ; 
not a word is heard from them responsive to 
that old Whig sentiment which taught our 
fathers the value of an independent represent- 
ative Legislature, and the danger of trusting 
the Executive with the power of controlling 
its action. Not a word of this. Why? Be- 
cause the Legislature has no patronage to be- 
stow ; it has no rewards to give; it has nothing 
but moral force and pure devotion to the liber- 
ties of the people. The Executive boldly and 
suidéshingty comes into the field, with its 
countless hirelings, who speak, act, run, and 
ride everywhere as they are bid, for their bread, 
their daily wages, which they know will be 
forfeited upon the first exercise of an honest 
opinion on public affairs, and which wages are 
likely to be increased in proportion to their zeal 
in doing the miserable work of propagandism 
omtled to thém. 
“ Now, Mr. President, so far as our position 
as Whigs has reference to this great and en- 
sing question of Executive power and in- 
uence, we are precisely on the ground occu- 
pied by Mr. Jefferson; and it is worthy of 
remark that Mr. Jefferson, acting in conformity 
with these principles, never in the course of 
his eight years of public administration, put 
his veto upon a single act of the Legislature ; 
never ‘ pocketed’ a bill, as it is called ; never 
said, ‘if you had consulted me J could have 
given you a bill better than the one you sent 
me.’ Such doings belong only to the era of 
the new Democracy. And, sir, so far as the 
present position of our adversaries has refer- 
ence to this same great and engrossing ques- 
tion, I will not say it is coincident with that 
of the Federalists at the period to which Mr. 
Jefferson alludes, but it goes a bow-shot be- 
yond anything advocated by the Federalists of 
that time ; it is ultra and extra Federal in the 
sense in which these doctrines have ever been 
imputed to the Federal party. It is, in fact, a 
revival of the most odious and offensive doc- 
trines of the cavaliers of Charles the First’s 
time—the very antipodes of all that we have 
been taught as vital to the success and distinct- 
ive excellence of free representative Govern- 
ment.” 


Having disposed of the leading point 
at issue between the two parties, which 
is perhaps sufficient of itself to silence 
that absurd objection brought against 





the Whigs, “that they have no prin- 
ciples,” which, it must be confessed, 
comes only from the weakest and most 
ignorant of their adversaries, Mr. Ken- 
nedy proceeds to an examination of sev- 
eral charges brought against the old dem- 
ocratic or modern Whig party, in the 
manifestoes published against them pre- 
vious to the election. 

In the platform of the so-styled Old 
Hunker faction, or right wing of the 
modern “ prerogative” party, (of which, 
had it only a Name, it would be easier to 
write and speak,) the Whigs are charged 
with advocating, 

1. The constitutionality and expediency 
of a national bank. 

2. The constitutionality and expediency 
of making appropriations for internal im- 
provements—-roads, canals, rivers, and 
harbors. 

3. The constitutionality and expediency 
of tariffs for the protection of the labor 
of the country. 


“ And, on the other hand, these builders of 
the platform claim for themselves to be op- 
posed to the Whigs on all these points: to be 
irreconcileably adverse to the constitutionality 
of a bank ; equally so to that of internal im- 
provements; and, on the point of protection to 
American labor, they declare themselves at 
last, after abundant equivocation, the enemies 
of all useful and effective legislation having 
reference to that. Their most authentic expo- 
nents amongst their public speakers and their 
newspapers, go even further than this, and 
boast the party to be the strenuous and deter- 
mined advocates of free trade. 

“These three questions—the bank, the in- 
ternal improvement, and the tariff—present 
what the party have for years past claimed to 
be the chief distinctive topics upon which they 
stand opposed to the Whigs. They are the 
tests of political fraternization. They who 
support the affirmative on these propositions 
are, in the new nomenclature of that anoma- 
lous party who have erected the Baltimore 
platform, Federalists; they who take the neg- 
ative on those questions, call themselves the 
Democracy. 

“T am aware that the Baltimore platform 
professes to exhibit some other materials for 
party distinction ; it contains a schedule of mi- 
nor political wares, which seem to have been 
thrown in for the sake of show. They are, in 
part, declarations concerning liberty and equal- 
ity, which no party nor man in this country has 
ever disputed; and, in part, some very solemn 
trumpery touching a disclaimer of the exercise 
of doubtful powers; their attachment to a 
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strict construction of the Constitution; and 
their respect for the will of the people; all of 
which assumes an air of ridicule when the 
rofessions of the party on these points are 
Frought into contrast with their reiterated and 
constant practice. 

“ Now, sir, coming to the consideration of 
these prominent differences in the policy of the 
two parties, I affirm that this Baltimore platform 
party stand at this day radically in opposition 
to the whole theory and practice of the old Dem- 
ocratic party whose name they have endeavy- 
ored to usurp; that they are antagonists of 
that party in all points; that they have nothing 
in common with it, either of sentiment or ac- 
tion; and that in all they do and say, in all 
that they uphold, and all that they reject, they 
disparage and discredit that party, and endeavor 
to bring it into contempt with the country ; 
that, in fact, not being democratic themselves, 
they do not understand or do not value the prin- 
ciples which constituted the party of Jefferson 
and Madison. Let us look at the position of 
the Democratic party in its best days in refer- 
ence to these questions. 

“T will not say, sir, that Mr. Jefferson was 
satisfied of the constitutionality of the bank. 
During his administration that was not a party 
question. His Cabinet was divided upon this 

int. Heand Mr. Madison were against it; 

r. Gallatin and Mr. Smith were in favor of it. 
But, at the same time, sir, no one was more 
ready to testify to the usefulness of the bank 
than Mr. Jefferson. I have a letter of his in 
my possession, written to Mr. Wirt in 1811, in 
which, speaking of Mr. Gallatin’s support of 
the bank and its importance to the Treasury, 
he says: 

. ‘| know he derived immense convenience 
from it, because it gave the effect of ubiquity 
to his money, wherever deposited. Money, in 
New Orleans or Maine, was at his command, 
and by their agency transformed, in an instant, 
into money in London, in Paris, Amsterdam, or 
Canton.’ 

“As the Cabinet was divided, so was the 
Democratic party in Congyess divided upon it. 
Upon this question it was well known that the 
vote of each House furnished but a majority 
of one against it. It was not, therefore, a 
party question at that day. Subsequently, as 

shall have occasion to show, the Democratic 
party adopted a settled opinion in favor of the 

nk. 


“ Then, as to the Internal Improvement ques- 
tion. Sir, everybody knows—everybody, at 
least, in this section of the country—that the 
Cumberland road originated in the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, and that he signed the 
first bill which brought it into existence. Every- 
body also knows, sir, that the first system of 
internal improvements was, at a later date, 
proposed to the nation by Mr. Calhoun, and 
was, to use the language of Mr. McDuffie, 








‘ carried through the House of Representatives 
by a large majority of the Republicans, includ- 
ing almost every one of the leading men who 
carried us through the late war.’ This, sir, 
alludes specifically to that party which have 
always been recognized as the special friends 
and supporters of Mr. Jefferson—the Demo- 
crats of former days. 

“ Now, sir, as to the Tariff—or the Protect- 
ive System. No statesman in America has 
been more explicit upon this subject, none 
more thoroughly impressed with a sense of its 
value, than Mr. Jefferson. He was the advo- 
cate of protection for the sake of protection. 
He was not conversant in this cant of inci- 
dental protection, and judicious tariffs, and had 
never contemplated the ingenious mystification 
of a Kane letter, or the pithy equivocations of 
a modern Democratic banner. No, sir, he 
marched boldly up to the question, and talked 
of laying duties* for the protection of American 
labor—countervailing duties against the policy 
of other nations—looking to them mainly to 
answer the ends of protection, and recommend- 
ing them when necessary to his object, whether 
they might produce revenue or not. These 
opinions of his are familiar to the country. 

“In his second annual message to Congress, 
in enumerating the subjects to which the at- 
tention of Government should be drawn, he 
uses this language : 

“*To cultivate peace, and maintain com- 
merce and navigation in all their lawful enter- 
prises ; to foster our fisheries as nurseries of 
navigation and for the nurture of man, and 
protect the manufactures adapted to our circum- 
stances; to preserve the faith of the nation, 
&c.—these are the landmarks by which we 
are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings.’ 

“hese are a few evidences of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s opinions on this point. They speak for 
themselves, and render it unnecessary that I 
should refer to other declarations of his equally 
strong and to the point. Contrast these opin- 
ions with the oracles of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, and with the ceaseless assaults of the 
papers and orators of this new counterfeit De- 
mocracy upon the Whigs, for remaining true 
to the faith of Mr. Jefferson, and you will be 
able to estimate the claims of this spurious 
rot to the name they have usurped, and the 
ineage to which they pretend.” 


Turning next to the history of Mr. 
Madison’s administration, Mr. Kennedy 
proceeds :— 


“ Bat, sir, let us look at the Administration 
of Mr. Madison. We may well suppose that 
eight years was scarcely sufficient to digest 





* More : he even proposed in one of his annual 
messages to continue the excise, for internal im- 
provements.--Ep. 
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and mature the policy of the nation upon all 
the great questions which had been confided to 
the management of the Democratic party by 
the election of Mr. Jefferson. We are aware 
that time and experience are both requisite to 
enable the wisest statesmen to build up a sys- 
tem of administration which shall be found ad- 
equate to meet the emergencies of an active, 
industrious, and thriving nation. The men at 
the head of affairs must find continual neces- 
sity to observe the progress of their policy, and 
to make such occasiona! amendments in it as the 
interests of the country may demand. It is 
wonderful to note how much was done in the 
first twelve years of this Government. Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, which followed that 
period, was one in which the country was 
greatly occupied with its foreign affairs, Mr, 

Jadison’s was still more so. He had a war 
threatening him during the whole period of his 
first term, and actually waged during the 
larger portion of his second. This war brought 
a great fund of useful experience into the pub- 
lic counsels. It bad put our institutions and 
our policy to the severest test. The differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the bank had 
been resolved almost into perfect harmony by 
the conviction of its absolute and paramount 
importance to the Government during thaf pe- 
riod of trial. Mr. Madison, in common with 
many other leading Democrats, had doubted 
the constitutionality of the bank, only because 
they did not conceive it to be ‘ necessary and 
proper,’ in the language of the Constitution, 
as an instrument to execute other powers. 
The war had demonstrated, in opposition to 
this opinion, that it was eminently ‘ necessary 
and proper ;’ and the whole Democratic party 
in Congress, the whole of it, and the great mass 
of the Democratic party out of Congress—in- 
deed, I believe the whole of it there—united in 
a cordial adoption of the bank. Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Crawford, and I know not how many others of 
the most distinguished men of that day, re- 
nounced, in company with Mr. Madison, their 
objections to this institution, and gave the new 
charter their support. That charter was re- 
ported by Mr. Dallas, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was carried by a large vote 
through both houses, was signed by Mr. Madi- 
son, and became the law of the land. Thus 
the question of the constitutionality and expe- 
diency of the bank was settled by the Democratic 
party in ils palmiest day—settled under the aus- 
pices of one of the mest intelligent and illustrious 
of Democratic Presidents, with his concurrence 
and aid, and carried through the forms of legisla- 
tion by the most talented, patriotic, and upright 
leaders of the Democratic party. 

“The year 1816, the last year of Mr. Madi- 
son’s term, witnessed also, sir, the settlement 
of another great question. That was the year 
of the first high protective tariff. The act for 
regulating the duties passed in that year was, 





what in that day was regarded and intended to 
be, one of clear, avowed, and decided protec- 
tion. It contained, amongst other things, du- 
ties on iron as high as $2.50 per hundred 
weight, on indigo 15 cents a pound, on salt 20 
cents a bushel, on spirits as high as 75 cents a 
gallon, on brown sugar 3 cents, and white 12 
cents a pound. These are all high protective 
duties, laid for the sake of protection; and 
what I desire more particularly to call to your 
attention, in reference to this act, is, that it 
was the first act in American legislation, in 
which the much-talked of minimum principle 
was introduced, and introduced by the aid of 
Mr. Calhoun and other leading Southern Dem- 
ocrats. This bill was signed by Mr. Madi- 
son on the 27th of April, 1816. 

“ Thus, sir, it was reserved to Mr. Madison’s 
administration to settle the question of the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of the protective 
system in favor of domestic labor, just as it 
was his fortune to settle the question of the 
bank—that is to say, sir, by the zealous aid and 
co-operation of the great Democratic party of 
the nation.” 


He next disposes of the history of the 
policy of Internal Improvements. As it 
is hard to abridge or to improve the 
sentences of so accomplished a writer and 
statesman, we are forced to quote them 
entire, and are glad indeed of an oppor- 
tunity of giving them a place more per- 
manent than the columns of a daily news- 
paper, that they may be recurred to in 
future times, when the names of Barn- 
burner and Old Hunker shall have been 
forgotten, and some new appellation of 
equal elegance and propriety have been 
assumed by the Janus-faced and _parti- 
colored body which they grace at present. 


“ Now, sir, the internal improvement ques- 
tion, which is the next in these three cardinal 
measures by which parties are claimed to be 
distinguised, had been already settled by the 
highest Democratic authorities in the case of 
the Dismal Swamp Canal and that of the Cum- 
berland Road. In reference to this road, allow 
me to refer to Mr. Jefferson’s message of the 
19th of February, 1808, to show to what point 
he contemplated its final extension. He says: 

“¢T have approved of the route proposed as 
far as Brownstille, with a single deviation, 
which carries it through Uniontown, from 
thence to the Ohio, and the point within the 
legal limits at which it shall strike that river 
is still to be decided, &c,. * * * ‘In this 
way we may accomplish a continued and ad- 
vantageous line of communication from the 
seat of the General Government to St. Louis, 
passing through many interesting points of the 
western country.’ 
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“ Appropriations were frequently made to 
this road during Mr. Madison’s Administration; 
and I believe in no case did they ever encoun- 
ter a serious opposition from any Democratic 
portion of the Reta. The bills for making 
these appropriations were invariably signed by 
Mr. Madison. But we have a still more ex- 
plicit avowal of his opinions in reference to 
this question in one of his last inessages—that 
of 1815—in which he suggests to Congress 
the propriety of giving their attention to inter- 
nal improvements as amongst the first duties 
devolved upon them after the return of peace. 
His language in this message was: 

“* Among the means of advancing the pub- 
lic interest, the occasion is a proper one for 
recalling the attention of Congress to the great 
importance of establishing throughout’ our 
country the roads and canals which can best 
be executed under the national authority. No 
objects within the circle of political economy 
so richly repay the expense bestowed upon 
them; there are none the utility of which is 
more universally ascertained and acknowledg- 
ed; none that do more honor to the Govern- 
ment, whose wise and enlarged patriotism 
duly appreciates them.’ 

“These suggestions are concluded with the 
following remark: ‘ {t is a happy reflection that 
any defect of constitutional authority which 
may be encountered can be supplied in a mode 
which the Constitution has providently pointed 
out.” This clause in the message has refer- 
ence to some doubts which had obtained at that 
time touching the right of Government to con- 
struct public works, as distinct from the right 
to make appropriations for them. This latter 
right was almost universally acknowledged and 
practised upon by the Democratic party; the 
former had excited considerabie diversity of 
opinion. It is in deference to this diversity of 
opinion that Mr. Madison’s concluding sugges- 
tion is made; made, sir, I would observe, with- 
out intimating his own conviction on the one 
side or the other. Leaving this minor consid- 
eration out of view, (for certainly, if the power 
of appropriation is admitted, the special mode 
of constructing these works is a question of 
minor importance,) this message is conclusive 
to show the warm and hearty approbation 
given by Mr. Madison to that policy of inter- 
nal improvement which the Democracy of our 
day regard with so much horror, and denounce 
with such clamorous reiteration. My object is 
to show, sir, that the Whigs upon this ques- 
tion, as upon the others to which I have 
alluded, stand side by side with Mr. Madison. 

“ Now, sir, I have reviewed the essential 
elements of the old Democratic platform in 
1816—the Madisonian platform. Sir, I want 
no better platform than that of James Madison. 
1 know no better test or rule by which to ex- 
amine or measure the genuine Democratic 
party than that supplied by the Administration 














of this wise, virtuous, and true-hearted patriot. 
In my vocabulary that man is a Democrat who 
sustains the measures of this Administration. 
He who does not sustain, but repudiates them, 
is no Democrat, whatever nickname he may 
choose to adopt. 

* It will not do, sir, to talk to us about ‘ Pro- 
gressive Democracy,’ when the question be- 
fore us is the interpretation of the powers of 
the Government. What was constitutional in 
1816, is constitutional now. What was essen- 
tially characteristic of our republican repre- 
sentative Government then, cannot be less so 
now. Measures, I admit, may be more or Jess 
applicable to the wants of the people at differ- 
ent periods of their progress. It may be expe- 
dient at one day to establish a bank, for in- 
stance, or to increase a tariff, and less expedi- 
ent to do so at another. These are considera- 
tions which are temporary and fluctuating in 
their nature, and may be enforced or abandon- 
ed, in different states of the country, without 
any abandonment of principle; but the great 
doctrines of the Constitution are eternal, they 
endure as long as the Government, and cannot 
be maintained and repudiated without a corre- 
spondent change in the political faith of those 
who doso. The new Democracy, in regard to 
all these points which I have touched—zssen- 
tial, vital, and discriminative as they were of 
the political character of a party—in all these 
points the new Democracy are the very anti- 
podes of the old; and, in the same degree, is 
this new Democracy the antipodes of the 
Whigs. Try the Baltimore Convention party 
by this standard, and you will find that they 
have not, as I have said before, one single 
principle in common with the Democratic party 
of which Mr. Madison was the head! not one. 
Try the Whig party by this standard, and you 
will find them identical with the Democracy of 
1816.” 


No greater proof could perhaps be 
brought of the power of a venal Execu- 
tive press, than this instance of the trans- 
fer of the name of “Federal,” by the 
newspapers of the Jackson cabinet, from 
the old “ Federal,” the “ Old Hunker” fac- 
tion of that day, to their opponents the 
Whigs, and the assumption of that of 
“ Democrat,” and “Constitutional,” by 
persons who had no claim to either. 
Such is the power and authority given 
to an Executive faction, they can wrest 
from us not only our money and our repu- 
tations, but even our very names, when 
those names are necessary to their own 
popularity. Ifthe names of Democrat is 
properly ours,—and who that reads can 
doubt that it isso ?—it would seem to be 
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a part of good policy at least, to resume 
that which is rightfully ours ; at least by 
no means in any instance to suffer it to 
go unchallenged, when taken by our po- 
litical opponents. But let us hear Mr. 
Kennedy. He. now goes on to bring an- 
other proof of the identity of the modern 
Whig and old Democratic party: a proof 
drawn from the fact that a great number of 
those influential men who were known as 
Federalists, or who opposed the administra- 
tions of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams, such as James 
Buehanan Mr. Polk’s secretary ; Henry 
Hubbard of New Hampshire, who was 
conspicuous in procuring the election of 
Mr. Polk; Garrett Wall of New Jersey ; 
Ruel Williams of Maine; William Wilkins 
of Pittsburgh ; Henry D. Gilpin, “ now cast 
away on the sandbar of the Free Soil 
party ;” Judge Kane, Mr. Polk’s corre- 
spondent; Richard Rush, first a Feder- 
alist, afterward a Whig, and now one of 
the Locofoco party ; Charles J. Ingersoll ; 
John P. Cushman; Crosswell of the Al- 
bany Argus; Martin Chittenden, formerly 
governor of Vermont; Bryant, of the 
Evening Post; Banercft, the historian ; 
the late Alexander Everett; Doctor J. 
Pearce; Harmanus Bleecker; Harper, 
Chief Justice of the United States; Mr. 
Taney ; Judge Heath; Mr. Carmichael, of 
Maryland ; all the governors and candi- 
dates for governors of Maryland, that 
have been nominated by the Baltimore 
Convention Party in Maryland—and since 
the constitution gave the election to the 
people, that party in Maryland has never 
been able to find a candidate out of the 
old Federal ranks :—Is it to be believed 
that this large body of influential, learned, 
and respectable gentlemen, did on a sud- 
den, at the accession of General Jackson, 
whip round from the Federal position in 
which they were educated, into a genuine 
and pure democracy ; or did the inferior 
mass, those who know democracy only as 
a name, and who followed for profit, to- 
gether with a great number of others who 
had secretly or openly inclined to the doc- 
trines of Hamilton and the half-tories, 
merely follow these men as they led? 
To those who know the plasticity of the 
masses of our self-styled “‘ democrats,” and 
the ease with which they are led by 
great names, the appearance of power, 





and the weight of authority and the pros- 
pects of place, it will be easy to answer 
that inquiry. 

And who on the other hand were the 
supporters of the Madison and Monroe 
Administrations? Albert Gallatin, the op- 
poser of the late war policy; Robert 
Smith, one of Mr. Jefferson’s secretaries ; 
Crawford, Granger, Meigs, Crowninshield, 
Jones, Southard, John McLean, James 
Barbour, Shelby, Armstrong, Porter, Rod- 
ney, Pinckney, Wirt, Henry Cuay Speak- 
er in the House of Representatives, the 
great Champion of the Madison Adminis- 
tration, Sergeant, Lowndes, Calhoun, (at 
one time a strong Whig,) Monroe, Pope, 
Hemphill, Darlington, Vance, Metcalf, 
Whittlesey, Wright, Crrrrenpen, and a 
host of others, ‘“ many of whom: are yet 
living to render the Whig Party illustri- 
ous.” “IT mention these names,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “ at random, as men famil- 
iar to the memory of the nation as Demo- 
crats of the old school.” He then adds 
many others of Maryland in particular : 
Gales and Seaton, of the National In- 
telligencer, editors of the oldest Demo- 
cratic paper in Maryland. But why go 
on to enumerate? Have these men 
changed,—all changed—and the Federal- 
ists too?—Did federalism stand at one 
end and democracy stick at the other of 
the political weathercock, and while the 
people stood still, did all their best citi- 
zens change places, as in a dance? The 
Sad Is ridiculous. The names 
only were changed: “federalism” as 
a name, had become odious, and when 
the Jackson Cabinet moved into power, 
drawing the federal remnant after it with 
a hue and cry of popularity voters, the 
Executive presses turned the cannon of 
the citadel upon their adversaries below, 
and overwhelmed them with the name of 
Federalist, while themselves appropriated 
that of Democrats, as a part of the spoils 
of office. 

The policy of Mr. Madison removed the 
causes of party discontent, and men, more 
than measures, began to occupy the 
thoughts and feelings of the people. The 
election of Mr, Monroe was followed by a 
period of political calm. As soon as his 
election was ascertained, General Jackson 
wrote him a letter advising him to discard 
all party divisions, as unbecoming the Chief 
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Magistrate of a great nation. ‘“ Every- 
thing depends on the selection of your 
ministry ; consult no party in your choice,” 
was Jackson’s advice. The letter was 
published all over the country, and 
brought a large number of Federalists to 
the support of General Jackson. His sub- 
sequent election brought the Federalists 
into power for the first time since the 
days of Jefferson. He attempted to form 
a Cabinet without regard to party, and 
he drew into it Mr. Taney, Mr. McLane, 
Mr. Livingston and Mr. Berrien, “all dis- 
tinguished Federalists,” though the latter 
gentleman has since, like some few others 
of the Federal party, become a Whig. Mr. 
Woodbury, who had been elected Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire some years before, 
by the Federal party in his State, was also 
in Jackson’s Cabinet. Had he adhered to 
the Madisonian poligy, suggested in his 
inaugural address, he would perhaps have 
succeeded in annihilating parties ; but soon 
departing from that, he went into decided 
opposition to the Democratic party, and 
attached himself to that of the Federal- 
ists. The veto power was called in to his 
aid. No effort was spared to control Con- 
gress. The bank was overthrown, and in- 
ternal improvements were arrested. The 
old Democratic leaders, who, by merging 
in the first Jackson administration with the 
Federal party, now withdrew in opposition, 
and to signify the position they had taken 
in opposition to prerogative and executive 
domnaition, took the old name of Wuias, 
reviving under this title the Democratic 
party of 1816. 


“The Jackson party, on the other hand, were 
content with theirs, because it expressed no 
fixed principles, and allowed them to embrace 
or reject whatever doctrines the turn of the 
political wheel might lift up or overthrow ; it 
enabled them to follow their leader into 
whatever political latitude his view of their 
means of success might prompt him to steer. 

“ When Mr. Var Buren succeeded General 
Jackson, the party, being under a new leader, 
could no longer retain the name by which they 
had been content to be known, and there was 
not potency enough in that of the new Presi- 
dent to allow them to substitute his. The Van 
Buren party could not hope to work a spell by 
that designation. So, sir, at his, Mr. Van 
Buren’s suggestion, as I have reason to believe, 
they cunningly enough took up the then una 
propriated name of the Democratic party, with- 
out the slightest reference to its significance in 
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relation to their principles—even with a con- 
sciousness of the absurd masquerade in which 
it presented them—and boldly determined to 
outface the world’s ridicule upon its incongruity, 
and to wear it in spite of the derision of enemies 
or the honest shame of friends. It was a cun- 
ning part of this device to cast upon the oppo- 
nents of this new Democratic party the correl- 
ative term which, in old times, had existed of 
the Federal party, and accordingly, sir, the 
whole line of newspaper batteries by which the 
new party was defended, opened upon the 
Whigs an incessant fire, in which every gun 
was loaded with the charge of Federalism. 
From that period we are to date the birth of 
this extraordinary nondescript, the new De- 
mocracy, and the miracle of Mr. Madison’s 
identification and the identification of his friends 
with the old Federal party of 1816. This has 
brought about some strange metamorphoses. 
By the legerdemain of this operation Mr. Clay, 

r. Sergeant, and Mr. Crittenden—and I name 
them only as descriptive of a whole party in 
the country—old, tried, and gy champions 
of the Democratic cause, have come to be, 
without any fault of their own, without the 
slightest change of opinion or conduct, and 
equally without their own knowledge or con- 
sciousness, they have come to be Federalists ! 
and Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. 
Wall, and a thousand others, equally old, tried, 
and approved Federalists, whether without any 
consciousness of the change I will not say, 
have come to be genuine, authentic, and un- 
doubted Democrats! Certain it is, sir, that the 
gentlemen | have first named stand to-day, 
in all pulitical doctrine, in all convictions of the 
value of a defined Government policy, precisely 
where they stood in 1816. In no jot have they 
changed. Whether the others can say as 
much I am not concerned to inquire. The 
party seems to have been guided by that dexter- 
ous precept announced in the ballad— 


‘If we cannot alter things, 
Why, then, we'll change their names, sir. 


“ Ever since the success of this feat, the new 
Democracy seem to have been as much at a loss 
to find their principles, as Japhet to discover his 
father. The whole career of the party, from 
that day to this, has been one of experiment. 
We have seen them in the course of twenty 
years, on both sides of every question, either of 
doctrine or policy. At one time they were for 
a bank, afterwards against it : first, against the 
subtreasury, then for it: as to the tariff, the 
peculiarity of their position is, that they have 
been for it and against it all the time—for and 
against at the same moment ; they were for in- 
ternal improvements—against them—and for 
them again; in short, in quite a perplexity upon 
this point. Then again, sir, they were for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
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and then against them. They have been for 
State banks and against them. They have 
claimed to be the friends of a hard-money sys- 
tem, and the enemies of paper money, at the 
very moment when they were locking up the 
coin of the country, and flooding the land with 

per. Their clumsy subtreasury, which they 
com erected at last, they find it impossible to 
manage, and are themselves in daily violation 
of the law of its existence. Is it a wonder, sir, 
that such a party should be constantly building 
platforms? Is it a wonder that such a party 
should be angry at us because we do not build 
as many as they do?” 


To one thing, however, says Mr. Kenne- 
dy, they have been true, and that is to the 
support of the veto power. It has been 
their boast—their hobby—their watch- 
word, 


“ In the history of the veto— before the new 
Democracy had shed their light upon a benight- 
ed country—it had been used in forty years but 
eight times ; that is, on an average, once in five 
years ; and then, only upon new questions and 
on considerations which obtained for it a full 
acquiescence ; not once on mere party grounds. 
In the succeeding eighteen years, marking the 
period of the new illumination, it has been used 
in one form or ano'her—that is, in the direct 
application of it, or indirectly by ‘ pocketing,’ 
to use the common phrase, the bills of Congress 
—iwenty-three times; eleven times by the flat 
veto, and twelve times by the pocketing process. 
This too, always, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, upon party grounds. It has been used 
repeatedly upon the same question, notwith- 
standing that the people have, over and over 
again, elected representatives to renew the same 
legislation in Congress, and upon which the 
President had submitted to the country all his 
objections. Thus showing that the veto was 
persisted in, and after the country had passed 
its matured judgment upon the subject in ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. Kennedy then comments on the 
second form of power unjustly assumed by 
the Executive, namely, that of dictating to 
Congress, by which, and the operation of 
the veto, or the threat of it, the power of 
Congress has been reduced almost to a 
nullity. 


“ On the other hand the Executive, by force 
of its own will, and against the opinions of the 
people, and in some cases against the direct 
votes of Congress until the party was better 
drilled, compelled the adoption of the most im- 
portant measures which have been carried into 
effect, and under which the country has suf- 





fered its severest misfortunes. Amongst these 
I note the specie circular, as it was called, 
and the subsequent adoption of it by Congress, 
after that body had rejected it ; the subtreasury, 
which stands in the same category ; the annexa- 
tion of Texas ; the war with Mexico ; the issue 
of Government paper, exchequer bills, &c. ; and 
the tariff of 1846. 

* In both of these lists you may recognize the 
most significant measures, for good and evil, of 
the last twenty years ; the first invariably frus- 
trated by the interposition of the Executive ; 
the latter invariably carried by it. Now, sir, it 
is the exercise of this royal prerogative that 
attracts the unmeasured commendation of the 
new Democrary; it is this same feature ‘of 
public administration that, more than anything 
else, embodies and unites the Whig party 
against it. Which of the two parties has the 
side of the people in this contest ? 

“ Yet, in the face of a controversy such as 
this, and of such a history as this, General 
Cass, in that letter of acceptance of the nomi- 
nation to which I have referred, goes out of his 
way to cast a reproach upon the Whig party, 
and to stigmatize it with a charge of infidelity 
to the great cause of free government. ‘The 
Whigs do not believe in the capacity of man 
for self-governmeut,’ is the import of his re- 
mark ; ‘and therein are they mainly distinguish- 
ed from us, (the new Democracy,) who do be- 
lieve in it! That is ‘the starting point,’ at 
which the two parties diverge. The Whigs 
are the lineal descendants of the old Federa! 
y--v come in direct line from the old 

emocrats.’ This from Gen, Lewis Cass in a 
contest with Gen. Zachary Taylor !”’ 


After a contrast between the two leading 
candidates of the late election, in which 
General Taylor is shown to be a Democrat 
of the Madison school, that is to say, A 
Wuie, Mr. Kennedy concludes this master- 
ly and spirited sketch of the history of 
parties :— 


“T am persuaded that the great mass of our 
countrymen, whether native or adopted citizens, 
would rally with the Whigs around the princi- 
ples and policy of the administration of Madi- 
son, and that this pinchbeck and copper washed 
counterfeit of Democracy would be doomed to 
a short and lingering life in the hearts of the 
American hers he people intend to be right. 
They are earnestly and deeply sensible of the 
value of a free and pure representative Govern- 
ment. They admire and love our democratic 
representative system. They have unalterable 
faith in their capacity to govern themselves. 
Their sentiments are right, their purposes are 

. The most dangerous impediments which 
they may have to encounter, in the accomplish- 
ment of all the high and glorious aims which they 
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have proposed to themselves in this t enter- 
prise of constructing the happiest Government 
npon earth, will be the listening with a too credu- 
lous ear to the teachings of those who may seek 
to poison their minds with the belief that the Ex- 
ecutive of the nation is a better friend to free- 
dom than the Legislature. Administration has 
too long already had the control of legislation. 
Let them be divorced ; and let the President of 
the United States understand that it is the pre- 
rogative of the people to make the laws, and 
his duty to execute them as they come to his 
hand. It is the error of our time to suppose 
that the Chief Magistrate is a better judge of 
the wants of the people than the Chief Legis- 
lature. Give the people, through their legisla- 
ture, full opportunity and power to enact what 
they desire, and the country will always be free 
and happy. This, sir, is the golden precept of 
General Ta lor. It is worth, at this time, all 
the litical wisdom of the day. It is his 
creed, his faith, his platform. Let the country 
elect him and it will be theirs.” ' 


We venture to say that the public, in- 
cluding honest men of both parties, will be 
greatly obliged to Mr. Kennedy for his ad- 
mirable exposition, and if our own feelings 
are in aecordance with those of the most 
influential and judicious members of the 
press, the names of Democrat and Fed- 
eralist will from this time be fixed upon 
those to whom they belong. To recur 
now once more, and in the way of sum- 
mary, to the general subject :— 

Those maxims acknowledged by all, 
namely, that the citizen is the primary 
power, or source of power, and that the 
greatest combination of these primary pow- 
ers should lead, are the key to our party 
politics. They explain every movement, 
illustrate every argument, and are the pivot 
of party strife. 

Take for example that most agitating 
and difficult question of the day, the ques- 
tion of negroslavery. The difficulty springs 
from the one affirming, and the other de- 
nying the mora] competency of the negro. 
The advocate for slavery in the abstract de- 
nies that the slave, arrived at adult age, isa 
social power at all, or a source of power. 
And as long as he is unable to discover in 
him the moral capacity for freedom, and for 
citizenship,—as long as he believes that the 
negro cannot, conjointly and equally with 
the white man, exercise the moral power 
and maintain the dignity of a citizen, so 
long he is justified in denying him in fact, 
what is denied him in reality. But as soon 





as it is evident that negroes are qualified 
to play the part of freemen, in the sane 
spirit and in true sympathy with the white 
race, then the spirit of our law absolutely 
requires their enfranchisement, —since it is 
necessary that every real and competent 


_ power, or source of power, should have its 


influence in the government of which it is a 
natural and integral part. For the real 
power of the whole is composed of all the 
real sources or individuals combined, and 
if the central government represents its in- 
tegral members in any degree imperfectly, 
falsely, partially, or in excess, it is liable 
precisely in that degree to become at any 
moment an irregular and tyrannical gov- 
ernment. ‘The republican sphere of pow- 
er must be rounded and perfect; com- 
posed of all, representing all, in their real 
degrees and conditions.* 

Or take another question of the day, that 
of the presidential power, whether it shall, 
or shall not absorb the legislative. One 
party regards the President as the repre- 
sentative of the people in a sentimental 
and patronizing way,—he is to them in 
place of an immediate exponent of the popu- 
lar impulse of his party ; he is expected to 
employ the power of his place, in uphold- 
ing, strengthening, and augmenting the 
party that brought him into office ; his du- 
ties are to make voters, by the employment 
of Executive patronage ;—to force the leg- 
islature and judiciary into the adoption of 
the measures of his party ;—to absorb all 
the powers of the government for the uses 
of the party. 

The other side contend, on the contrary, 
that the President is the head not of his 
party, but of the mere executive will, law- 
fully ascertained of the whole people ; that 
he cannot, therefore, be required to use any 
means out of the usual course of govern- 
ment for the augmentation or support of 
his party ; that he should never, in a sin- 
gle instance, attempt to make voters, or to 
control representatives, and that any such 





* The question whether slavery, as an institu- 
tion, shall be extended by an action of the general 
government over territory already free, is not 
affected by the general principle above stated. 
The argument against immediate emancipation 
is the — unfitness of the negroes for imme- 
diate freedom, and the ruin that would be oc- 


casioned by a hasty step in that direction. 
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attempt is not only a derogation from the 
dignity and value of his office, but that it 
is an absolute violation of the spirit of a 
free government, whose foundation is in 
free opinion justly represented ; that by 
such procedure the democratic ground of 
universal suffrage is removed; the free 
power of the individual citizen giving way 
before that of the Executive—the body of 
the people disfranchised, and the authority 
they should possess absorbed into the 
Presidential authority. 

Or, take the question of the right of 
conquest. One party urge upon the gov- 
ernment the policy of extending its power 
over neighboring states by military colo- 
nies, and by seizing provinces of the weak- 
er neighbor, to increase the wealth and add 
to the glory of the nation, — 

Their opponents reply that the demo- 
cratic doctrine of the indefeasible right of 
individuals and of states, precludes the 
establishment of any rights of conquest 
under any pretext. That a nation or an 
individual previously free, but enslaved by 
aggressive power, remains free still, in the 
eyes of democracy, and has not lost a 
single right, either of property or of self- 
government, by the misfortune of being 
overcome in battle. That the real rights 
and liberties of mankind, whether singly 
or in societies, as far, indeed, as they pos- 
sess and can exercise them, do not depend 
at all upon the accidents of a war, or in 
any sense upon fortunate concurrences, 
but only upon the fact that such nations 
or individuals are free moral persons, ca- 
pable of managing their own affairs, with- 
out encroaching upon the liberty or prop- 
erty of their neighbors ; that wars, under- 
taken for the conquest or annexation of 
neighboring states, are not democratic wars, 
but must orginate from some undue influ- 
ence—some domination or abuse of power 
in the government. That it was quiteim- 
possible for a real and unforced majority 
of free opinion in this country to favor 
measures of conquest and aggrandizement. 
These considerations compelled the Con- 
stitutional party to found their choice, 
during the late election, upon a candidate 
pledged only to the support of their pri- 
mary and fundamental doctrine—namely, 
that opinion should be left free, and suf- 
frage be unbiassed. 

Again, in the contest of opinion, regard- 





[Jan., 
ing the question of taxation, whether it 
shall be protective or merely for revenue, 
the same principles appear ; for this ques- 
tion, though commonly understood to be 
one of economy merely, is in reality one 
in which the principles of democratic re- 
publicanism are as deeply involved as in 
that of a war policy. Protection, as we 
understand it, is a silent war against the 
foreign commercial monopolies. The 
democratic hatred of monopolies springs 
from, ideas of democratic liberty. The 
monopolies of England are felt to be more 
injurious and dangerous to us than our 
own; and we makea silent but effectual 
war against them by the protective sys- 
tem. The protective system of Jefferson, 
Washington and Clay, is a part of the 
democratic war policy pursued by the ad- 
ministration of Madison. For the protec- 
tion of commerce we have ships of war; 
for the protection of agriculture and man- 
ufactures we have tarifis. The latter are 
the most effective and the least expensive. 

Federalists, of the tory school, favored 
the encroachments of England upon our 
commerce—they opposed the freedom of 
commerce. By the embargo, which in- 
jured commerce temporarily, the Demo- 
crats secured its perpetual freedom ; the 
embargo was a part of the war against 
foreign interference. The tariff is only a 
moditication of the embargo, and for the 
same end. By a tariff we secure that final 
freedom of trade and manufacture which 
Europe wishes to absorb from us ; just as, 
by the embargo, we effected the same end 
against the same encroaching power. A 
tariff is a temporary measure, pursued only 
for a time, and for the establishment of 
particular liberties ; considered in the ab- 
stract, it is a measure fraught with incon- 
venience and expense,—but nevertheless 
necessary to the establishment of national 
and democratic liberty. It is necessary 
to our freedom that the monopolies of 
foreigners should be met and their effects 
upon ourselves prevented. Should we 
succeed in doing this, all other nations, 
and by-and-by England herself, will have 
to thank us; for, by the present policy of 
England, governed as she is by a few en- 
terprising capitalists with immense for- 
tunes vested in manufactures, not only 
India, Ireland, America, and every other 
nation in trade with her are laid under 
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contribution and reduced to poverty and 
dependence ; but the agricultural and com- 
mercial poor, in England, together with a 
vast populatioa of overworked operatives, 
are kept constantly on the verge of ruin. 
Now « whole of this tremendous mis- 
chief, suffered by Europe aud the New 
World, springs from the corruption of the 
suffrage in America under the system of 
Executive Patronage. An army of two 
hundred thousand officials, under the con- 
trol of the Central Power, gives a bare 
majority in favor of England ; take away 
this vast incubus of American Toryism, and 
we should no doubt have a two-thirds 
majority of all the votes in the Union in 
favor of protection. Thus we see that free 
and universal suffrage, in this as in the 
former instances, is the great democratic 
doctrine, and that all depends upon the 
purity of elections. When the real ma- 
jority governs, all goes right; when the 
minority, all is trouble and misery. Im- 

rtant as our politics at present are to 
all civilized nations, the evils felt lightly 
by ourselves, but created by our own mis- 
management, are felt ina greater degree 
by all. As the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential nation, and as the farthest advanced 
in the science of government, we owe it to 
our proper dignity not to allow a foreign 
power to influence us to our own and others’ 
disadvantage. 

Again, the same principles appear, when 
the policy of internal improvements is agi- 
tated, For it is claimed by those ae 
advocate the application of the public 
monies to the construction of roads, har- 
bors, canals, and telegraphs, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and of internal com- 
merce, that as already a great degree of 
protection is extended to the commerce of 
the coast cities, by the maintenance of a 
powerful navy at a vast expense, enriching 
those whose occupation it is to inundate the 
country with the productions of England, to 
the detriment and impoverishment of the 
whole continent, it ill becomes us, as repub- 
licans, professing peer for our indi- 
vidual liberties and rights, to deny our- 
selves the privilege of accumulating wealth 
by Chait amheneae. knowing, as we do, 
that our present comparative poverty,— 
comparative with our real capabilities, —is 
due to the ingenuity and enterprise of a 
monied aristocracy in England. They 
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say, that the representatives of freedom 
and the enemies of monopolies in our own 
land should not allow themselves to be de- 
pressed and impoverished by the persua- 
sions of England ;—that it is derogatory 
to our honor and rank among nations to 
permit such an interested interference. 

In a military point of view, perhaps, no 
nation is our superior, but as far as econom 
is concerned we are managed by England as 
though we were a nation of children. Our 
Secretary of State reads the London Times 
newspaper, and stands aghast at the wis- 
dom of Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Manufacturer 
Cobden. We exult mightily over misera- 
ble Mexico, we talk of a conquest policy 
and of an imperial glory,—but of that wis- 
dom which provides the sinews of war, 
which, more than armies or ships, makes 
nations predominant,—of that wisdom we 
are destitute ; England has us by the nose, 
and wields our opinion at her pleasure. 

Let us look back two centuries to the 
conduct of that great republican and dem- 
ocrat, Oliver Cromwell, and inquire what 
he did ; what the companion and friend of 
the first colonists, the Puritans and Hugue- 
nots, did for England. He gave her the com- 
merce of the world by instituting naviga- 
tion laws, and by making England the refuge 
and home of the persecuted handicrafts- 
men of Europe. England began from the 
time of Elizabeth, and in a still greater de- 
gree from the time of the establishment of 
the navigation laws, which obliged the 
merchants to employ English ships, to be 
the workshop of Europe. Her agriculture, 
her commerce and her manufactures were 
established by her protective policy ; her 
villages became towns, her towns became 
cities ; her people everywhere rose into 
wealth and estimation. The Commons at 
length governed England, and the crown 
became a mere pageant. She had learned 
the secret of popular wealth, and bent all 
her efforts to place the consumer by the 
side of the producer, the fashioner of pro- 
ducts by the grower of products; and 
now, strong, rich and haughty as she is, 
she spares no means of money, intermedia- 
tion, or argument to persuade her younger 
brother to put himself on the list of de- 
pendants, and take up with the same oppres- 
sion voluntarily which poor Ireland has been 
compelled to by force of arms, Her plan 
is to subjugate our farmers and producers 
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to the wise rapacity of her capitalists. 
With every importation of their goods, 


. comes a quantity of printed arguments, 


parti-colored logic, for the especial gull 
and subjugation of our half educated wits. 
Truly we are a docile and obedient people, 
not without a religious veneration for our 
elder brother, whom, saith the Chinese 
bible, one must look up to as a superior. 

And yet, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages that result from a commendable 
trait of humility in us in not comparing 
ourselves with our betters, we have grown 
to an enormous magnitude, and begin to 
be physically superior to our elder brother, 
by Lets of mere nature and circumstances. 
We scatter ourselves over a vast territory, 
and produce an immense quantity of corn 
and cotton. Our total annual products, 
thanks to the superior ingenuity and free- 
dom of New England, are already two 
hundred millions of dollars more than the 
products of Great Britain, and four hun- 
dred millions of dollars more than those 
of France; with a population inferior, 
indeed, in numbers, but superior in force 
to both. We now produce annually about 
two thousand millions worth, giving nearly 
an hundred dollars worth of products to 
every man, woman and child; but with 
a better and wiser policy, a policy better 
calculated for our defence and protection, 
why should we not soon produce two-fold 
that amount ? 

Three-fourths, if not nine-tenths of all 
the foreign goods that are imported into 
this country, are imported by the capital 
of foreigners, to the care of commission 
houses in the coast cities, who there sell 
them at a profit for the uses of the people. 
These importations yield a revenue of be- 
tween twenty and thirty millions annually. 
Our government pays our navy to protect 
English manufacturers, and a commerce 
which English manufacturers employ, and 
it has fixed a duty for their further protec- 
tion so well contrived, that by lowering, 
for a while, the prices of their goods, they 
are enabled, soon after, to raise them to 
almost any price they please. ‘Thus it will 
happen, that if the present depression in 
the iron market continue for a much long- 





er period, in consequence of the cheap- 
ness and quantity of knglish imported iron, 
all the iron factories and furnaces will 
cease to produce, and the workmen betake 
themselves to producing a still greater un- 
saleable surplus of corn in the West. 
Meanwhile, England is paying equal atten- 
tion both to agriculture and to manufac- 
tures. She is cultivating richer soils, 
reclaiming meadows and morasses, drain- 
ing bogs, and inclosing commons: the 
time must soon come, when she will have 
grain and meat enough, and to spare. She 
will then be no longer dependent upon 
America, and will continue to produce iron 
cheaply at home, having a market for her 
products at the door of the workshop and 
the weaver’s cottage. The lower the price 
of her goods, the lower goes our duty on 
them,—our ad valorem duty, which falls 
or rises as the market price, here, falls or 
rises. But no sooner is ourcapital with- 
drawn from manufactures, and our work- 
men sent off to the West, than English 
importers, finding they have the market to 
themselves, will begin to raise their prices, 
and having as much food as they can use 
at home, they will take nothing but gold 
and silver in exchange for their commodi- 
ties. The price of their goods rises, and 
with it the duty begins torise also: by the 
rise of the duty, American capital is again 
tempted into manufactures, and the emi- 
rant workmen who come over to make 
iron and cloth in America, are again em- 
ployed. The price goes down a second 
time, and with it, by the pernicious ad ra- 
lorem, the duty also ; aot a second time 
the manufacturers are turned out of em- 
ployment and sent off to the prairies. And 
this operation must continue to be repeat- 
ed, until the continent is covered with 
middling poor farmers, living a half civil- 
ized life, unable to accumulate wealth, and 
sending all their surplus earnings in the 
shape of gold and silver to England, as is 
done by the poor Chinese, and the poorer 
Irish. No wonder a certain class of politi- 
cians are so delighted with our newly-dis- 
covered gold mines ;—there will be need 
of much specie, if the present state of 
things be of much longer continuance. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 


“To measure the dignity of a writer by the pleasure he affords his readers, is not perhaps using an 
accurate criterion; but the invention of a story, the choice of proper incidents, the ordonnance of the 
lan, occasional beauties of description, and above all, the power exercised over the reader's heart 
y filling it with the successive emotions of love, pity, joy, anguish, transport or indignation, to- 
gether with the grave, impressive moral resulting from the whole, imply talents of the highest 


order, and ought to be appreciated accordingly.” 


Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Origin and Progress of Romance Writing.” 


CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


Miss Burney, in the Preface to Evelina, 
is of the opinion that, perhaps, were it 
possible to effect the total extirpation of 
novels, our young ladies in general, and 
boarding-school damsels in particular, 
might profit from their annihilation. This 
is true as regards many novels. Miss 
Lydia Languish, who was so partial to 
elopements, could not have gleaned much 
wisdom from her course of reading ob- 
tained from the circulating library in Bath, 
judging from the titles of the books, “ The 
Reward of Constancy,” “The Fatal Con- 
nexion,” “The Mistakes of the Heart,” 
“The Tears of Sensibility.” Colman the 
elder, in a one act drama called Polly 
Honeycombe, ridiculed with much force 
and wit this stupid class of novels. Polly 
exclaims, after reading a soft passage, 
“Well, a novel for my money.” The pas- 
sage that fascinated the lovely Polly was 
this :-— 


“ With these words the enraptured baronet 
concluded his declaration of love. But what 
heart can imagine, what tongue describe, or 

en delineate the amiable confusion of Emilia ? 

eader, if thou art a courtly reader, thou hast 
seen at poilte tables, iced cream, crimsoned 
with raspberries ; or, if thou art an uncourily 
reader, thou hast seen the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing dawning in the East. Thou hast seen 
perhaps the artificial vermilion on the cheeks 
of Cleora, or the vermilion of nature on those 
of Sylvia; thou hast seen——#in one word, 
the lovely face of Emilia was overspread with 
blushes. Sir George, touched at her confu- 
sion, gently seized her hand, and softly press- 
ing it to his bosom, where the pulses of his 
heart beat quick, throbbing with tumultuous 
passion, in a plaintive tone of veice breathed 
out, Will you not answer me, Emilia? She, 





half raising her downcast eyes, and half in- 
clining her averted head, said, in faltering 
accents—‘ Yes, sir.’” 


I say with Miss Honeycombe, “a novel 
for my money,” when written in the mag- 
nificent strain of Maturin, whose genius, 
though uncurbed, is visibly stamped on 
all that proceeded from his pen, whether 
they were novels, plays, sermons or poems. 
In romance writing, he has perhaps but 
one superior, Anne Radcliffe ; and her su- 
periority consists in the plot and nice con- 
duct of the story, not in her style. Ma- 
turin’s eccentricity was on a par with his 
genius and overweening imagination. Be- 
fore the tragedy of Bertram was produced 
at the Drury Lane theatre, Maturin was 
the humble, unknown curate of St. Peters, 
Dublin, from which he derived an income 
of from £70 to £100 perannum. To add 
to this scanty amount, for he was vain 
and fond of show, he prepared young 
gentlemen to pass the entrance examina- 
tion of ‘Trinity college, who for that pur- 
pose resided with him at his residence in 
York street, Dublin. He was exceedingly 
vain both of his person and accomplish- 
ments, and as his meome did not allow 
him to make a display and attract atten- 
tion by the splendor of his dress, he ae- 
complished his purpose by singularity. 
He was tall and slender, with a finely pro- 
portioned figure, which he took care to 
display in a well made black coat, tightly 
buttoned up—and he wore some odd, light. 
colored stocking web pantaloons,—and 
this attire was surmounted in the winter 
by a coat of prodigious dimensions, grace- 
fully thrown on so as not to obscure the 
symmetry it affected to protect. This 
tame exhibition, however, of an elegant 
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form in the street, the church, or the 
drawing-room, did not suffice. The Rev. 
gentleman sang and danced, and prided 
himself on his skill in the movements and 
evolutions of the quadrille. It often hap- 
ened that Maturin either labored under an 
attack of the gout, or met with some ac- 
cident which compelled the use of a slip- 
per or bandage, and on these occasions he 
was sure to parade through the streets of 
Dublin, to excite the curiosity and sym- 
hy of passers-by, and was delighted to 
isten to their audible remarks or inquiries 
concerning the handsome and suffering 
stranger. 

Bertram was eminently successful, and 

fortunate author must have received 
some £1,500 for it. This turned his 
head. He felt confident he could write 
plays which would always be successful, 
re § he returned to Dublin from London, 
as rich in feeling as Sir Epicure Mammon. 
He launched out into the most fatal and 
foolish extravagance. He adorned his 
residence in the most expensive and lavish 
style, and acted as if he had been master 
of boundless wealth. This could not last. 
He was almost overwhelmed with diffi- 
culties, and although his pride was some- 
what humbled, his eccentricities remained 
in full vigor, and in the coteries of Lady 
Morgan, or amid the romantic solitudes of 
Wicklow, his oddities were as remarkable 
as in the first flush of his triumphs. 

As a preacher he was highly esteemed. 
His sermons are masterly; they are full 
of forcible reasoning, and persuasive in 
their tone. No preacher from Dean Kir- 
wan’s time attracted such crowds to the 

ish church, and neither “snow nor 

ail nor stormy gust and flaw,” had any 

effect in decreasing the number of his en- 

raptured congregation. Maturin died in 

Dublin, October 30, 1824. Hazlitt, on 
the 18th day of May, 1816, writes :— 


“'The new tragedy of Bertram has entirely 


succeeded, and it has sufficient merit to de- 
serve the success it has met with. * * * * 
In a word, we hold for a truth that a thorough- 
ly good tragedy is an impossibility in a state 
of manners and literature where the poet and 
philosopher have got the better of the man; 
where the reality does not mould the imagina- 
tion, but the imagination glosses over the re- 
ality ; and where the unexpected stroke of true 
calamity, the biting edge of true passion is 
blunted, sheathed and lost amidst the flowers 





of poetry strewed over unreal, unfelt distress, 
and the flimsy topics of artificial humanity 
prepared beforehand for all occasions.” 


Its beauties are in the language and 
sentiment ; it lacks life and action for the 
stage. Edmund Kean played it twenty- 
two nights during one season, “ a showing 
of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor.” 
The benediction, ‘‘God bless thee, child,” 
obtained much applause; Kean had pre- 
viously repeated it a hundred times over 
his own son Charles—and with such fer- 
vency that he became touched with the 
modulation of his own voice. This phrase, 
and another, ‘‘the wretched have no 
country,” were the pathetic points of the 
play. Coleridge, in the Biographia Liter- 
aria, has a severe, but, in the main, just 
criticism on Bertram. He thought that 
the steady, quiet uprightness of the flame 
of the wax candles, which the monks held 
over the roaring billows, amid the storm 
of wind and rain, was really miraculous. 
He inveighs forcibly against the down- 
right immorality of the play. There is 
one passage in this tragedy, which has 
always sounded to me like melody itself, 
besides being beautiful and affecting writ- 
ing :— 

** Imogine. Yes, 

The limner’s art may trace the absent feature, 

And give the eye of distant weeping faith 

To view the form of its idolatry ; 

But eae bs scenes "mid which they met and 
eda— 

The thoughts, the recollections sweet and bitter— 

Th’ Elysian dreams of lovers, when they loved— 

Who shall restore them ? 

Less lovely are the fugitive clouds of eve, 

And not more vanishing If thou couldst speak, 

Dumb witness of the secret soul of Imogine, 

Thou might’st acquit the faith of womankind— 

Since thou wert on my midnight pillow laid, 

Friend hath forsaken friend—the brotherly tie 

Been lightly loosed—the parted coldly met— 

Yea, eeenene have with desperate hands wrought 


To little lives which their own bosoms lent ; 
But woman still hath loved—if that indeed 
Woman e’er loved like me.” 


In 1817 Mr. Maturin again attempted 
the stage—but his play, ‘“ Manuel,” was 
unsuccessful. It was dedicated to Walter 
Scott, Esq. Byron, in a letter to John 
Murray, dated La Mira, near Venice, June 
14, 1817, says:— 


“Tt is the absurd work of a clever man. | 
think it might have done upon the stage, if he 
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had made Manuel (by some trickery, in a 
masque or visor) fight his own battles, instead 
of employing Molineaux as his champion ; and 
after the defeat of Torismond, have made him 
spare the son of his enemy, by some revulsion 
of feeling not incompatible with a character of 
extravagant and distempered emotions. But 
as it is, what with the Justiza, and the ridicu- 
lous conduct of the whole dramatis persone, 
(for they are all as mad as Manuel, who surely 
must have had more interest with a corrupt 
bench than a distant relation and heir presump- 
tive, somewhat suspect of homicide,) I do not 
wonder at its failure. As a play, it is imprac- 
ticable ; as a poem, no great things. * * * 
And the stage directions ‘ staggers among the 
bodies ;’ the slain are too numerous, as well 
as the blackamoor knight penitent being one 
too many; and De Zelos is such a shabby 
Monmouth street villain without any redeem- 
ing quality. Stap my vitals, Maturin seems to 
be declining into Nat Lee.” 


Byron interested himself much in bring- 
ing out Bertram at the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and also assisted Maturin in a pecu- 
niary way. Maturin was never again des- 
tined to be successful as a dramatic writer. 
His last tragedy, “ Fredolfo,” failed on the 
stage; it is imbued with a sweet and 
mournful beauty. It is dedicated to his 
Grace, the Duke of Leinster, in these 
words :— 


“T have solicited your Grace’s permission to 
dedicate this Tragedy to you, not merely on 
account of your exalted rank—though that is 
the highest in your native country; not merely 
on account of your condescension to literary 
men—though that has induced you to notice 
efforts even as humble as mine ; but because 
to the scattered nobility of a deserted country, 
you set the rare and illustrious example of a 
resident Irish nobleman. I have the honor to 
be, my lord, your Grace’s very humble and 
obedient servant, 

“Cuartes Rosert Matvriny.” 


“Fredolfo” opens with a storm among 
the mountains— 


“ Where is the taper in the latticed casement, 
Shedding its star-like ray to guide the traveller.” 


Wallenberg’s description of Urilda is a 
fine one :— 


“She comes with all that shrinking bashfulness, 
The eloquence of motion, mute, but felt. 
The air around her breathes of purity ; 
And, as she moves, her equal tread’s fine 
impulse 


Falls on the ear like harmony ; the light 





That gleams on her fair locks and slender form 

Crowns them with hallowed glory, like some 
vision 

To saintly eyes reveal’d. She is a thing 

To knee and worship. Beauty hath no lustre, 

Save when it gleameth through the crystal web 

That Purity’s fine fingers weave for it ; 

And then it shows like Venus from the wave, 

The fresh drops clinging to her beauty still !” 


Maturin, unfortunately, appears to have 
entertained the same opinion as that of 
some worthy in Gil Blas: “Je suis du sen- 
timent d’ Aristote, il faut exciter la terreur. 
Ah! si je m’étois attaché au théatre, je 
n’aurois jamais mis sur la scéne que des 
princes sanguinaires, que des héros assas- 
sins. Je me serois baigné dans le sang. 
On auroit toujours. vu périr dans mes 
tragédies non seulement les principaux 
personnages, mais les gardes mémes; 
jaurois égorgé jusq’au souffleur. Enfin 
je n’aime que l’effroyable e’est mon gotit. 
Aussi ces sortes de poémes entrainent la 
multitude, entretiennent le luxe des comé- 
diens et font rouler tout doucement les 
auteurs.” (I am of Aristotle’s opinion, 
that the chief end of tragedy is to raise 
terror. Oh! if I had attached myself to 
the drama, I would have introduced none 
but bloody-minded princes and heroic as- 
sassins on the scenes, and would have 
bathed myself in gore, and in my trage- 
dies, not only the principal persons, but 
even their guards should have perished. 
I would have murdered them all to the 
very prompter. In a word, my taste is 
horror ; and we see that such poems cap- 
tivate the multitude, support the luxury of 
the players, and enable the author to live 
at ease.) Maiurin was well aware of his 
peculiar powers, and knew that his talent 
was that of darkening the gloomy, and of 
deepening the sad, of painting life in ex- 
tremes, and representing those struggles 
of passion, where the soul trembles on the 
verge of the unlawful and the unhallowed. 
He wrote six romances—“ Fatal Revenge ; 
or, the House of Montorio,” “The Wild 
Irish Boy,” “The Milesian Chief,”—these 
three were published with the name of 
Dennis Jasper Murphy as the author— 
“Women ; or, Pour et Contre,” “ Melmoth, 
the Wanderer,” and “The Albigenses.” 

Fatal Revenge is an original and pow- 
erful performance, but hideous in its con- 
ceptions. Count Orazio, who has been 
fatally deceived by his own brother, per- 
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suades the sons of that brother to parri- 
cide, by working on their fears, and by the 
doctrines of fatalism; and finds when the 
deed is done, that the crime has been com- 
mitted by his own sons. Many fine pieces 
of poetry are scattered through the vol- 
umes. 

The “ Wild Irish Boy ” was dedicated 
to the Earl of Moira in these words :— 


“ My Lord, as I have not the honor of being 
known to your lordship in the slightest degree, I 
can hardly be suspected of an intention to flat- 
ter you, or magnify myself, by dedicating this 
work to you. My reason for doing it is briefly 
this: your lordship has frequently and zealously 
avowed yourself the friend of Irishmen and 
Trish talent. Whether I possess talent or not, 
I cannot pronounce; but as I have brought 
my claims before the public, it is natural that I 
should be anxious to have the question decided ; 
now, by dedicating this book to you, the ques- 
tion must be decided, for if it possess talent, 
it will of course secure ae lordship’s notice. 
Of the work or of myself I have little to say. 
I have already written a work with the title of 
‘ Montorio,’ which your lordship may possibly 
read, if you are pleased with this ; in my opin- 
ion you will be better employed if you do. I 
myself prefer it for more reasons than that it 
ey fourfold the trouble of ‘ The Wild Irish 

oy.” I aman Irishman, unnoticed and un- 
known, « professional man without preferment, 
and an author without celebrity, yet I would 
not willingly emerge from mine, till I am eall- 
ed forth and feel that I deserve to be called 
forth, that society owes me something and is 
solicitous to repay me, that I have a place and 
a name onearth. ‘Ex fumo dare lucem, I 
think an excellent motto for a man not indig- 
nant of concealment, but not formed for con- 
cealment. I have the honor to be, &c., &c., 

“Tne AutTHor oF Montorio.” 


Maturin’s first romance was consid- 
ered defective in female characters and 
female interest ; there is sufficient of both 
in “The Wild Irish Boy.” Lady Mon- 
trevor is a dazzling creature, a piece of 
excellent witchcraft; Sybilla and Atha- 
nasia are sweetly and nobly drawn charac- 
ters. We have also a fine portrait of Cor- 
bet, a curate of forty-six years’ standing, 
and of a noble old chief, De Lacy, and of 
the impetuous and fickle Ormsby Bethel, 
and of the villain Deloraine. Our eloquent 
author states that he had never yet in his 
life read what he conceived to be an ade- 
quate representation of love. Its folly, 
and fantasy, and fastidiousness, its high, 





remote, incommunicable modes of feeling 
and expression, its nice and subtle pleas- 
ures, its luxurious melancholy, its happi- 
ness that mocks mortality, and its despair 
that defies religion. And yet he happily 
succeeds in describing this passion. 

“The Milesian Chief” is dedicated to 
the Quarterly Reviewers :-— 


“ Gentlemen,—You have been pleased to 
notice the romance of Montorio, and [ am grate- 
ful for the notice. This is my motive for dedi- 
cating the following pagesto you. In so doing 
we are perfectly quit. It is obviously the pur- 
pose of modern reviewers to give not the slight- 
est idea of the work they profess to notice, but 
their own sentiments : they merely assume the 
title of a work as a motto for a political, theo- 
logical or belle lettre essay, (as the case may 
de,)andthen . . . . Theywrite .. 

- » Good Gods! how they do write. The 
present dedication shall, en suite, be entirely 
devoted to talking of myself. I have written 
two Romances. The first I cannot help think- 
ing exhibits some power of imagination and 
description, but unfortunately they are exhaust- 
ed on a subject so much beyond the reach of 
life, or the tone and compass of ordinary feel- 
ing, that I might as well have given a map of 
terra incognita, and expected the reader to 
swear to its boundaries, or live on its produc- 
tions. Solicitous about the public feeling, (as 
all who write must be,) I consulted the review- 
ers, and what did they tell me? ‘That they 
were profound judges, but would pronounce 
no decision ; that they were consummate crit- 
ics, but would give no advice. Seriously I 
read the Reviews for information ; I could get 
none about myself. All I learn- 
ed was that I was a bad writer, but why or 
how, or in what manner I was to become bet- 
ter, they graciously left to myself. These men 
abuse the public much, That some of them 
possess talent is undoubted ; but why not exer- 
cise it in their own right without borrowing a 
ag from an office they do not discharge ? 

hy not become writers instead of soi-disant 
reviewers ? 

“In the following pages I have tried to ap- 
ply these powers to the scenes of actual life, 
and I have chosen my own country for the 
scene, because | believe it the only country on 
earth, from the strange existing opposition of re- 
ligion, politics, and manners, where the extremes 
of refinement and barbarism are united, and the 
most wild and incredible situations of romantic 
story are hourly passing before modern eyes. 
In my first work, I attempted to explore the 
ground forbidden to man—the sources of vis- 
lonary terror, the ‘formless and the void ;’ in 
my present I have tried the equally obscure 
recesses of the human heart. If I fail in both, 
Ishall . write again. I am, gen- 
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tlemen, with more respect for your talents, than 
gratitude for your information, 
“THe AvutHor or Montorio. 
“ Dublin, Dec. 12, 1811.” 


The opening scenes of this grand ro- 
mance, “ full of the true Promethean fire,” 
are laid in the neighborhood of Naples at 
a villa, where Lord Montclare is residing 
with his daughter Armida, whom he seeks 
to make sing like a muse, dance like a 
grace, compose like a Sappho, and declaim 
like an Asphasia. She is indeed an en- 
chantress. The scene changes to Eng- 
land, then to Ireland, to a castle on the 
coast, dark and desolate, where for most 
of the time the sea troubled with rains 
and winds, dashed its gray waves along a 
line of rocky coast with a violence that 
seemed, even in the absence of a storm, 
to announce perpetual war and unexhaust- 
ed winter. ‘The dark clouds, though they 
moved rapidly along, never left the hori- 
zon clear, and seemed too thick for rains 
to melt or storms to disperse. The coun- 
try near the shore, brown, stony and 
mountainous, looked as if the sun never 
shone on it, as it lay under the gray and 
watery sky. The shore itself, bold, high 
and sweeping, had all the savage precipi- 
tateness, the naked solitude, the embattled 
rockiness, which nature seems to throw 
around her as a fortress, when she retires 
from the assaults of the elements, and the 
approach of man. On the calmest day 
the wind was heard among the rocks, and 
through the long passages of the castle. 
Connel O’Morven, proud, stately and 
brave, who had rather be seated in the 
halls of his fathers, open perhaps to every 
wind of heaven, with his bards and war- 
riors around him, than be the supple silk- 
clad pensioner of an English minister, 
breathing an atmosphere thick and heavy 
with curses, and drinking wine into which 
tears have dropt and turned it to poison, 
is a fitting figure to walk over these wild 
solitudes. The last thoughts of Armida 
forcibly remind one of the style of thought 
of the glorious Corinne. For instance, 
the following :— 


“Yes, I feel it; all that agitates or embel- 
lishes life is over with me; nothing disturbs, 
nothing touches, nothing awakes me; like the 
ancient cities of Italy, the burning tide of pas- 
sion and despair has passed over me, and art, 








and genius, the picture, the song and the land- 
scape sleep below for ever.” 


““Women, or Pour et Contre,” a tale by 
the author of Bertram, followed The Mile- 
sian Chief, and added greatly to Maturin’s 
reputation; and in the preface to this 


‘work he says :— 


* None of my former prose works have been 
popular, the strongest proof of which is, none 
of them arrived at a second edition ; nor could 
I dispose of the copyright of any but of the 
‘ Milesian,’ which was sold to Mr. Colburn for 
£80, in the year 1811. ‘ Montorio,’ misnamed 
by the bookseller, ‘ The Fatal Revenge,’ a very 
book-selling appellation, had some share of 
popularity, but it was only the popularity of 
circulating libraries : it deserved no better ; the 
date of that style of writing was out when I 
was a boy, and I had not powers to revive it, 
When I look over those books now, I am not at 
all surprised at their failure ; for independent of 
their want of eaternal interest, (the strongest 
interest that books can have, even in this read- 
ing age,) they seem to me to want reality, vrai- 
semblance; the characters, situations, and 
language are drawn merely from imagination ; 
my limited acquaintance with life denied me 
any other resource. In the tale which I now 
offer to the public, perhaps there may be recog- 
nized some characters which experience will 
not disown, some resemblance to common life 
may be traced in them. On this I rest for 
the most part of the interest of the narrative. 
The paucity of characters and incidents, (the 
absence of all that constitutes the interest of 
fictitious biography in general,) excludes the 
hope of this work posse-sing any other interest. 
If this plain avowal of the want of effect in my 
former attempts does not mitigate the severity 
of critical animadversion, I have one more plea 
to offer, which | hope may prove not ineffect- 
ual, that it is the last time I ever shall trespass 
in this way on the indulgence of the public ; 
one more attempt I shall make, and then ad- 
dress my ‘ Valete’ to the audience with little hope 
of being able to add ‘ plaudite.’ ” 


The work is dedicated to the Right Hon- 
orable, the Countess of Essex. Charles De 
Courcy, the hero of the novel, rescues Eva 
Wentworth from an old hag, a Meg Mer- 
rilies sort of character, old and muscular, 
in rags, her arms bare and bony, with 
hands whose veins are like ropes, and 
fingers like talons, and her long matted 
hair floating in the wind, like strings of the 
gray bark of the ash tree. She seizes 
De Courey’s hand and exclaims :— 


“ Ay, ay, it is white and soft, white enough, 
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yet there is black in every line of it to the eyes 
that can see it, the blackness that is blacker 
than death. It is as soft as a woman’s, and 
= it can deal a heavy blow—the blow that 

ills what it never tonched—the blow that 
breaks the heart. Others are deadly to them 
they hate, you will be deadly to them you love. 
Take her, take her from me if you will, but 
take my curse with you; it will be heavier on 
your heart than her weight on your arm. 
never cursed the grass but it withered, or the 
sky but it grew dark, or the living creatures 
but they pined and wusted away. Now you 
bear her away like a corpse in your arms, and 
I see you following her corpse to the church 

ard, and the white ribbons tying her shroud ; 

t maiden name on her tombstone; no child 
to cry for her, and you that sent her to her 
grave wishing it was dug for you.” 


This tells the whole story. De Courcy 
falls in love with Eva—and_ how truly his 
feelings are depicted, any one who has 
ever loved will acknowledge :— 


“He wandered away alone; he wished to 
be far from the city, from its inhabitants, from 
all mankind if possible. At length he found 
himself in the country ; the cold clear splendor 
of a winter was around him; he was at last 
alone with his own heart, and its new-born in- 
mate, passion in its first purity and brightness. 
He communed with himself, and was still. 
Oh, what gleams of heaven burst on the soul 
in such a moment when creation seems to be 
renewed, and we awake to an existence so new, 
so bright, so delicious, that the very elements 
seem to harmonize with our feelings; and the 
stars, and heaven itself appear to hold a silent 
alliance with the thoughts that are burning 
within us. He looked around him and the 
earth, though in darkness, appeared lovelier to 
him than in the brightest noon of a summer’s 
day. He looked upward and wondered that 
the stars had never appeared so resplendert to 
him before. He sighed and felt respiration 
a delight. He tried a thousand times to utter 
some name that seemed at the bottom of his 
heart, but he knew not what name to cal! on; 
his whole mind seemed but one idea—his 
whole existence but one feeling ;—a glow like 
that of summer pervaded his whole frame, and 
he trembled with a grateful consciousness of 
life he had never known before.” 


De Courey again sees Eva at Bethesda 
Chapei—is invited to visit her—and in a 
short time they are engaged to be united. 
Eva resides with a Mr. Wentworth, a man 
of repulsive manners, narrow understand- 
ing, and believing in the strictest Calvin- 
istic doctrines. Such a house was but lit- 


tle agreeable to Charles, 





“The presence of a beloved object surround- 
ed by strangers, is worse than absence to those 
who love, for it forbids those illusions of the 
imagination which absence indulges. Solitude 
becomes a relief compared with the necessity 
of suppressed emotion.” 


De Courcy finally becomes attached to 
a Madame Dalmatiani, a character evi- 
dently copied from De Staél’s Corinne. 
He leaves Eva—she sinks into a decline: 


“The weather was unusually fine, though 
it was September, and the evenings mild and 
beautiful. Eva passed them almost entirely 
in the gardens. She had always loved the 
fading light and delicious tints of an evening 
sky, Be now they were endeared by that 
which endears even indifferent things, an in- 
ternal consciousness that we have not long to 
behold them. Mrs. Wentworth remonstrated 
against this indulgence, and mentioned it to the 
physician; but he ‘ answered neglecting ; said 
anything that amused her mind could do her 
no harm. Then Mrs. Wentworth began to 
feel there was no hope, and Eva was suffered 
to muse life away unmolested. To the gar- 
den every evening she went, and brought her 
library with her; it consisted but of three 
books—the Bible, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Blair’s Grave. One evening the unusual 
beauty of the sky made her involuntarily drop 
her book. She gazed upward, and felt as if 
a book were open in the heaven, where all the 
lovely and varying phenomena presented in 
living characters to her view the name of the 
Divinity. There was a solemn congeniality 
between her feelings of her own state, and the 
view of the declining day—the parting light 
and the approaching darkness. The glow of 
the western heaven was still resplendent and 
glorious: a little above, the blending hues of 
orange and azure were softening into a mellow 
and indefinite light ; and in the upper region of 
the air, a delicious blue darkness invited the 
eye to repose in luxurious dimness ; one star 
alone showed its trembling head—another and 
another, like infant births of light; and in the 
dark east the half moon, like a bark of pearl, 
came on through the deep, still ocean of hea- 
ven. Eva gazedon. Some tears came to her 
eyes; they were a luxury. Suddenly she felt 
as if she were quite well ; a glow like that of 
health pervaded her whole frame—one of those 
indescribable sensations that seem to assure us 
of safety, while, in fact, they are announcing 
dissolution. She imagined herself suddenly 
restored to health and happiness. She saw 
De Courcy once more as in their early hours 
of love, when his face was to her as if it had 
been the face of an angel; thought after 
thought came back on her heart like gleams 
of paradise. She trembled at the felicity that 
filled her whole soul; it was one of those fatal 
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illusions, that disease when it is connected 
with strong emotions of the mind often flatters 
its victims with—that mirage, when the heart 
is a desert, which rises before the wanderer 
to dazzle, to delude, and to destroy. ‘It is an 
illusion,’ she exclaimed, ‘but I will enjoy it. 
It is the last, and God, yes, God will forgive 
me this last human feeling. He will forgive 
my shedding this last human tear. This city 
of shelter, may I not fly to it for a moment, is it 
not a, little one, and my soul shall live?’ A 
fairy landscape glowed in her heart for a mo- 
ment; her withered youth, health, and passion, 
bloomed again. It was that resurrection of 
the heart that we sometimes experience when 
we have long believed it dead. Eva glowed, 
trembled, wept once more, when she imagined 
no mortal object could draw another tear. Such 
gleams of soul sometimes brighten its twilight, 
even when the sun is gone down for ever and 
ever. Eva lingered on its rich and fading light ; 
lost ina reverie too nearly resembling insanity, 
she did not hear a noise among the leaves of the 
arbor where she sat, (unconscious where 
sie was ;) it increased—she started—the noise 
seemed like that of a person bursting the 
branches of the withered laburnum. It was 
not a stranger foot. She knew the tread, and 
was fixed to the spot,—it was, no—it could not 
be—it was, for his wasting arms were twined 
around her the next moment; with all her re- 
maining strength she tore herself from his 
grasp. De Courcy fell at her feet.” 

I must hasten on. It remains for me 
to say a word or two of “ Melmoth” and 
the “Albigenses.” Melmoth was pub- 
lished in 1820, at Edinburgh, by Con- 
stable & Co., and is dedicated to the 
Marchioness of Abercorn. It has always 
been a favorite romance, displaying much 
sensibility and acuteness, and marvellous 
force of language. The “ Spaniard’s Tale” 
is terrific. The wife of Walberg was 
sketched from a living woman,—and an 
exquisite woman she must have been— 

“Far from the world’s gay, busy throng, 
With gentle yet prevailing force 
Intent upon her destined course, 


Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where’er she goes.” 


The story of John Sandal and Elinor Mor- 
timer is founded in fact. 

The Albigenses appeared in 1824—the 
year of Maturin’s death. He intended it 
as one of a series of historical romances, 
illustrative of European feelings and man- 
ners, in ancient times, in middle and in 
modern. The present work affords an ex- 
cellent history of the period in which the 
scene is laid. We have portraits of Count 
Simon de Montfort, the leader of the 





Crusaders against the Albigeois—of Ray- 
mond of Toulouse—of the Bishop of Tou- 
louse, a vicious and ambitious churchman ; 
and Sir Aymer du Chastelroi, a frank- 
hearted soldier. Genevieve, the Protes- 
tant girl, is the most original of all Ma- 
turin’s creations in the female line with 
the exception of Eva Wentworth. The 
audible prayer of the Albigeois is heard 
issuing from rock and glen, in lonely 
mountain fastnesses, mingled with the sol- 
emn hymn—the scream of the vulture, 
the sweep of the blast, and the roaring of 
the torrent. Genevieve, when seated on 
the grass, with her lover by her side, and 
a lovely prospect of mountain and vale 
spread out before them, seeks to wean 
him from his warlike propensities; and 
ardently exclaims—He who made man for 
happiness, and was the best judge of his 
own work, placed him at his creation, not 
in palace, castle or city—he placed him in 
a garden, and called it Paradise. 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMUIR. 


How well I remember, one cold and 
windy autumnal day, years ago, in Duch- 
ess county, discovering in one of the rooms 
of the old homestead, ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermuir,” and “The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” and taking a chair and going to the 
sheltered side of the house, and there sit- 
ting down to read them. I was fascinated. 
They had a sweet and potent voice. At 
times, the yellow leaves from the trees 
above my head would fall on the page, 
and seemed to harmonize well with Scott’s 
wild and mournful story. There I read 
the history of Dick Tinto, who began to 
paint before he had any notion of draw- 
ing,—his struggles and his pride, and his 
descent from the noble art of portrait and 
historical painting, te the depicting of grim 
signs for inns, heads of Bruce or Wallace. 
How lovely Lucy Ashton was pictured to 
my fancy, with her locks of shadowy gold, 
parted on a brow of exquisite whiteness, 
like a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine 
upon a hill of snow,—with her soft, timid, 
and feminine nature, and gentle expression, 
who “went on weaving her enchanted 
web of fairy tissue as beautiful and tran- 
sient as the film of the gossamer, when it is 
pearled with the morning dew and glimmer- 
ing to the sun. The stately Master of 
Ravenswood, with care seated on his faded 
brow, reminded me of Hamlet. He cer- 
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tainly is the most imaginative of all Scott’s 
characters, and the grandeur of the por- 
trait is increased by the surrounding scene- 
ry, as his own Scottish hills by the mists. 
How striking are the figures and the words 
of blind Alice, “ who might be a countess 
from her language and behavior,’ and 
how sad and solemn is her warning to Ed- 
gar to leave Lucy. Who can control his 
ate? The entire work is a series of exqui- 
site pictures, and where can be found a 
scene of more harrowing and frightful in- 
terest, than the one in the churehyard, on 
Lucy’s bridal day, where Dame Gourlay 
and her two companions are seated on a 
er and are pointing out the dif- 
erent persons in the procession, and pre- 
dicting which among them would become 
the earliest tenants of the tomb. These 
hags are as loathsome as the witches in 
Macbeth. The catastrophe is most affect- 
ing; the young and lovely flower is cut 
down, Edgar is swallowed up in the sands, 
and Caleb Balderstone is seen stooping by 
the fatal spot and picking up “a large sa- 
ble feather,” the only memento of the 
Master of Ravenswood, whom he had loved 
so well. 

My boyish opinion of this production 
has been confirmed by my riper judgment, 
but never can I forget my first perusal of 
it—-the sombre day, the falling leaves, and 
the mournful sighing of the wind, nor the 
old homestead. They still “hang on the 
beatings of my heart.” Godwin finely 
says, that there is a strange and nameless 
love which a great majority of mankind 
feel for the spot of earth on which they 
were born. ‘To see it no more, to meet no 
more the old familiar faces, never to be- 
hold again the trees, and the hedge rows, 
the church, the hamlet, the chimney cor- 
ner and the oaken board, which have been 
our daily acquaintances through life, is a 
divorce hardly less severe than that of soul 
and body. In this respect man is for the 
most part_a vegetable, with a slight shade 
of difference, and clings to the soil with 
equal pertinacity. 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 

The opening chapters of The Mysteries 
of Udolpho breathe the spirit of domes- 
tic peace and enjoyment. The peasants 
in the twilight shade dance on the banks 
of the Garonne, “after the use of mild an- 





“the long waving line of the blue Pyre- 
nees.” The home of St. Aubert, a house 
made to live in, not to look at, with its 
tranquil and elegant pleasures, situated in 
a picturesque and luxuriant country, is all 
that the heart can desire. We in our gen- 
eration, wiser than the children of light, 
sacrifice everything to show, and comfort 
has fled to lowly roofs. We envy the ram- 
bles of St. Aubert and Emily, among the 
mountains. They take their meals on any 
pleasant spot, in the open air, and pass the 
nights wherever they happen to meet a 
comfortable cottage. Scenes, some of 
lovely beauty, others of mighty magnifi- 
cence, meet them at every turn of the 
road. The mountain air is sweet, the 
mountain flowers are full of fragrance. 
The sun sets amid purple clouds, lighting 
up the summits of the snowy hills. The 
evening star glitters, lights gleam from 
cottage windows, in valleys, to cheer the 
hearts of the lonely travellers. The inter- 
est deepens. St. Aubert dies near the 
Chateau of the Marquis de Villeroi, and on 
the night of his death, music of unearthly 
melody is heard floating on the air. It is 
impossible to specify all the beauties of 
this gorgeous romance. There are in it 
some fine descriptions of Venice, with its 
isles, palaces, and towers, rising from the 
water and reflected on its calm surface ; 
gondolas flit by, from which issue soft mu- 
sic and sweet voices, adding to the beauty 
of summer seas and moonlit nights. The 
inhabitants of this fairy city 


“ Make their days various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck.” 


The transition from the gayety and glit- 
tering splendor of Venice, to the gloomy 
and savage grandeur of the castle of Udol- 
pho, is described in Mrs. Radcliffe’s hap- 
piest manner. The castle is filled with 
mysterious sounds, gloomy corridors, ban- 
ditti, vaults, trap-doors, “ appliances and 
means” which the lovely authoress knew 
how to useso well. Annette, the chatter- 
ing, superstitious waiting-maid, has her 
heart and hands occupied, and Emily 
comes in for her share of trouble, anxiety, 
and heart-aches, but is at last amply re- 
warded both in wealth and love. Perhaps 
the scenes and adventures at Chateau Le 
Blanc possess the highest interest. The 
disappearance of Ludovico, (from a haunt- 


tiquity,” and in the distance we behold | ed chamber,) after reading a frightful tale ; 
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the visit of Emily, at midnight, to the 
apartments of the Marchioness, which 
had been closed for twenty years ; their 
magnificence and gloom, the black pall on 
the bed, articles of dress scattered around 
the room; the strange resemblance of 
Emily to the late Marchioness, which like- 
ness is heightened by her putting on her 
veil, and touching the lute whose strings 
had been silent through so many long 
years; the deep silence, are described in 
a solemn and affecting manner. Happy 
days those, when the witchery of Anne 
Radcliffe’s genius held me entranced, al- 
though my nights were somewhat disturb- 
ed in the ample garret of the old home- 
stead, and I fancied that I saw figures in 
the dusky corners, and heard steps on the 
stairs, and strange voices, as the heavy 
branches of trees waved before the win- 
dows, admitting straggling rays of the 
moon to fall on the floor. But this van- 
ished with the morning sun, and the twit- 
tering of birds, and the hearty music of 
the “feathered songster chanticleer.” The 
“Mysteries of Udolpho” was published 
in 1794, and the authoress received for it 
the large sum of £500. It was greeted 
by the public with the highest applause 
and enthusiasm. Joseph Warton, the head 
master of Winchester school, who was then 
far advanced im life, told Robinson, the 
publisher, that accidentally meeting with 
it, he was so fascinated that he could not 
go to bed till he had finished it. Fox and 
Sheridan eulogized her. Sir Walter Scott 
says, that when a family were*numerous, 
the volumes flew, and were sometimes torn 
from hand to hand, and the complaints of 
those whose studies were interrupted were 
a generous tribute to the genius of the au- 
thor. One might still be found ofa dif- 
ferent and higher description, in the dwell- 
ing of the lonely invalid, or the neglected 
votary of celibacy, who was bewitched 
away from a sense of solitude, of indispo- 
sition, of the neglect of the world, or of 
secret sorrow, by the potent charm of this 
mighty enchantress. Happy is the boy 
who has a taste for reading, and books at 
hand to gratify it. My father used to read 
to his children, in a fine, manly, sonorous 
voice, with much taste and feeling, Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, Gray’s Elegy, 
Blair’s Grave, and Chatterton’s Death of 
Sir Charles Bawdin, in which are these no- 
ble lines, 





“ Behold the manne! he spake the truth, 
Hee’s greater than a kynge.” 


It was a happy time when my father 
took up a volume of Extracts in Poetry, 
and read aloud. The same book that he 
used is before me now, with its fine title- 
page, and an illustration, choicely engraved 
by Heath, representing some lads listen- 
ing to another reading. The motto is that 
exquisite one from Cicero,—Hee studia 
adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium et 
solatium prebent; delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris; pernoctant nobiscum, 
perigrinantur, rusticantur. 

I heartily sympathize with Cowley, who 
had the good fortune in his boyhood, to 
find Spenser’s Fairy Queen in his mother’s 
parlor. Hazlitt’s delight was unbounded 
as he used to receive the numbers of Tom 
Jones, ‘ when he was in his father’s house, 
and his path ran down with butter and 
honey, when he was a little thoughtless 
child, and had no other wish or care, but 
to con his daily task, and be happy.” He 
also speaks with unalloyed delight of his 
going to Shrewsbury, where Farquhar 
laid the plot of ‘ The Recruiting Officer,” 
and purchasing a copy of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and Burke’s Reflections. How 
he revelled in the reading the New Heloise, 
and the Confessions of Rousseau, and 
Boccacio’s Tales. Felicia Hemans read 
Shakspeare at eight years of age, in a 
secret haunt, a seat among the branches 
of an apple tree. 


“ORCHARD BLOSSOMS. 


“ Doth thy heart stir within thee at the sight 

Of orchard blooms upon the mossy bough ¢ 

Doth their sweet household smile waft back the 

low 

Of childhood’s morn ? the wondering fresh delight, 

In earth’s new coloring, then all strangely bright, 

A joy of fairy land? Doth some old nook, 

Haunted by visions of thy first-loved book, 

Rise on thy soul, with faint-streak’d blossoms 
white, 

Shower'd o’er the turf, and the lone primrose knot, 

And robin’s nest, still faithful to the spot, 

And the bee's dreamy chime! O gentle friend! 

The world’s cold breath, not Time’s, this life 
bereaves 

Of vernal gifts—Time hallows what he leaves, 

And will for us endear spring-memories to the 
end.” 


Joanna Baillie’s play of Ethwald was 
pleasingly associated in Mrs. Hemans’s 
mind with her recollection of having first 
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read it among the ruins of Conway Castle. 
Another of her favorite works was Paul 
and Virginia :— 


“O gentle story of the Indian isle! 

I loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 

On the sea-shore, when day’s last purple smile 

Slept on the waters, and their hollow swell 

And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 

He thine arm Pe bade Midst thy pane 

And s e bright bi my fancy joy’d to 
acd i y y J°Y 

And watch the southern cross through midnight 
calms, 

And track the spicy woods. Yet more I bless’d 

Thy vision of sweet love; kind, trustful, true, 

Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest 

With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. 

Even then my young heart wept o’er the world’s 


power 
To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower.” 


Sir Egerton Brydges dwells with a hearty 
enthusiasm on the delight Milton's Juvenile 
Poems afforded him. He observes: “I 
shall never forget the years when I first 
had this little volume almost by heart. — It 
was the autumn of 1780, in the two 
months’ interval between school and col- 
lege. Every morning of September, and 
it was a glorious September, I rose early, 
and with this book in my pocket, or my 
hand, sallied into the wild fields of Wot- 
ton, and gazed upon the morning sun al- 
most before the mists were dispersed. 
Then I read the L’Allegro over and over, 
almost till I was in a delirium. I hung 
over a style, or a gate, and listened to all 
the distant rural sounds with ecstacy.” 
Thomas Miller, in his Rural Sketches, ad- 
verting to his childhood, remarks, how 
little it took to make him happy in those 
days. A dry crust from the large bread- 
crock which stood under the table ; Shak- 
speare, or a volume of Scott’s immortal 
novels, a day of sunshine, and that a 
holyday, and he had to traverse but a 
single street, enter Foxby Lane, and bury 
himself in the woods, to reach his heaven, 
No pride, no object—no ambition—pov- 
erty was never felt, and therefore un- 
known; so long as the bread crock fur- 
nished forth its crust, all was pleasure, for 
the clear brook in the wood was never 
dry. Ariel, he says, passed not a hap- 
pier life than his under the ‘“ blossomed 
bough.” Dr. Aikin, in a work entitled, 
«« Letters from a Father to his Son,” which 
ought to be more read, for it is full of 
sound sense, and imbued with a frank and 





sincere spirit, gives the following noble and 
just tribute to the cheering influence of 
literature : “ If domestic enjoyments have 
contributed in the first degree to the hap- 
piness of my life, (and I should be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge that they 
have,) the pleasures of reading have be- 
yond all question held the second place. 
Without books I have never been able to 
pass a single day to my entire satisfaction ; 
with them, no day has passed so dark as 
not to have its pleasure. Even pain and 
sickness have for a time been charmed 
away by them. By the easy provision of 
a book in my pocket, I have frequently 
worn through long nights and days in the 
most disagreeable parts of my profession 
with all the difference in my feelings 
between calm content, and fretful im- 
patience.” 

Anne Radcliffe was born the ninth day 
of July, 1764, in London, of very respecta- 
ble parents, and at the age of twenty- 
three married William Radcliffe, student 
at law, who afterwards became the editor 
and proprietor of a weekly paper, “ The 
English Chronicle.” Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
maiden name was Ward. Two years after 
her marriage, in 1789, she published the 
“‘ Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,” which 
gave but faint indications of her future re- 
nown, Nevertheless it is full of adven- 
tures—castles with trap-doors, winding 
galleries, fights and flights; but the char- 
acters are feebly drawn, and with but little 
discrimination. Malcolm and Matilda, 
Osbert and Alleyn, the Count of Santmo- 
rin, come like shadows, so depart, and but 
slightly interest the feelings. All is as 
cold and barren as the Highlands where 
the scene is laid. “The Sicilian Romance” 
(1792) glows with all the splendid hues of 
a southern clime, and is well worthy of 
its title. From the first page, describing 
the ruins of the Castle of Mazzine, to the 
last, the interest is deep and absorbing— 
the characters are depicted with force and 
truth, and stand boldly from the canvass. 
After reading a few chapters the fair 
authoress lays her spell on you,—a light 
appears through the broken window shut- 
ters of an apartment belonging to a division 
of the castle, which had for many years been 
shut up—Vincent, an old and confidential 
servant of the Marquis, suddenly dies be- 
fore he can make confession of some griev- 
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ous sin weighing on his heart ; voices and 
groans are heard from deserted apart- 
ments, ‘and more than echoes talk along 
the walls ;” and shadowy forms glide by 
in the obscurity. ‘Sicilian Groves, or 
Vales of Arcady,” are painted in a style 
equal to Claude, and the savage grandeur 
of rude magnificence has all the force of 
Salvator. ‘There is no lack of life in this 
work; there are plenty of hair-breadth 
escapes, faithful lovers, cruel fathers, stern 
abbots, banditti, mouldering castles, and 
the convent bell is heard in twilight hour, 
or comes borne solemnly along on the mid- 
night air. There is a decided improve- 
ment in “The Romance of the Forest.” 
This is, perhaps, the most delightful work 
of its kind ever written. Pierre de la 
Motte, on account of crime, is compelled 
to flee from Paris, and leaves it with the 
intention of living in retirement and secre- 
sy, and finds a place of refuge in the de- 
serted Abbey of St. Clair, in the midst of 
an extensive forest. The scenery; its 
quiet ; the carolling of the birds ; the pure 
air; the perfume of flowers ; the blue and 
distant mountains; the crimson tints of 
the morning ; the purple glow of evening ; 
are exquisitely described, and lap the 
senses in elysium. Murder had been com- 
mitted in the abbey, which caused it to 
be avoided by the peasantry as if a pesti- 
lence brooded over it. It is impossible to 
put down the book after commencing it, 
for one’s curiosity and delight increase at 
each succeeding chapter. A strong in- 
terest is excited where Adeline, soft, mod- 
est, melancholy, female fair, in reading a 
manuscript she finds in the vaults of the 
abbey, by a dim light, is afraid to raise 
her eyes toa mirror before her lest she 
should behold some other face there be- 
sides her own. The most delicious portion 
of the Romance is the description of Swiss 
scenery around the abode of La Luc, a 
pastor, whose character is one of the finest 
in the entire range of fiction ; one whose 
life was passed “in the deep Sabbath of 
meek self-content.” We love the gentle 
and affectionate Clara, whose young heart 
is so bewitched with her lute, which she 
plays upon beneath the acacias which bor- 
dered the lake, either during the cool and 
refreshing hours of the morning, or in the 
evening when the moon sheds its trem- 
bling lustre over the water and landscape, 








filling the heart with placid delight. Who 
can forget the sound of the music that fell 
on the ear of Clara as the vessel floated 
on summer seas along the shore of Pro- 
vence, with such tender and entrancing 
sweetness, so soft, sa soothing, that the 
tears fell from her eyes with pleasure ? 
That music still vibrates on the ear, still 
fills the air with melody to every one who 
has had the good fortune to have read 
this enchanting romance; not in child- 
hood which cannot appreciate it, not in 
mature age which would, perhaps, think it 
folly, but in the golden time of youth, 
when the heart is as pure and innocent as 
this magic piece of fiction, and at a season 
when we “ hold each strange tale devoutly 
true.” Fielding, in his Tom Jones, sensi- 
bly remarks, that every book ought to be 
read with the same spirit and in the same 
manner as it is written. Mrs. Radcliffe, 
notwithstanding her fame was at its pin- 
nacle, lived in the strictest seclusion. She 
was naturally shy and retired in her man- 
ners and habits, but always cheerful and 
pious. Her husband was absent all day, 
and often till late at night, and it was her 
amusement during these hours to write, 
and on his return to read what she had 
written in his absence. ‘The evening was 
her favorite hour for composition. Another 
of her chosen amusements was travelling, 
and every summer she took little journeys 
into the country, stopping at any place 
where she was attracted by the beauty of 
the scenery, or the conveniences of an 
inn. She always travelled with an abund- 
ance of books. This practice she com- 
menced in the year 1797, and continued it 
to the time of her death in London, 1823, 
believing, with Cowley, that it was a very 
delightful pastime for two good and 
agreeable friends to travel up and down in 
places where they are by nobody known, 
nor know anybody. She was very fond 
of music, and sang with great taste and 
feeling, and went frequently to the Opera. 
She was always delighted to hear fine 
poetry and prose read aloud, and to con- 
template the glories and beauties of nature 
were to her an unfailing solace, 


“ Earth with her thousand voices praises God.” 


She was very beautiful in her youth, 
had a pure, transparent complexion, fine 
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eyes, eyebrows, and mouth ;—and even 
after her death, for many days her coun- 
tenance wore an expression of unusual 
placidity. She was remarkably attentive 
to all her domestic duties, and, to use the 
words of Bishop Hall, to her, “ Every day 
was a little life.” In the summer of 1794, 
she made a journey through Holland, and 
along the western frontier of Germany, 
and returned down the Rhine, and then 
visited the lakes of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland. An account of 
this tour, published by Robinson, in 1795, 
is very interesting. She had a keen, ob- 
serving eye. Hardwick, in Derbyshire, a 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, once the 
residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, Queen 
Mary’s jailor, is finely described. She 
mentions a portrait of Mary in black, taken 
a short time before her death, the coun- 
tenance much faded, deeply marked by in- 
dignation and grief, and reduced as if to a 
spectre of herself, frowning with suspicion 
upon all who approached it; the black 
eyes looking out from their corners, thin 
lips, somewhat aquiline nose, and beautiful 
chin. The sail from Holland to England 
is picturesquely described :— 


“The calm continued during the day, and 
the sun set with uncommon grandeur among 
clouds of purple, red and gold, that, mingling 
with the serene azure of the upper sky, com- 
posed a richness and harmony of coloring 
which we never saw surpassed. It was most 
interesting to watch the progress of evening 
and its effect on the waters ; streaks of light 
scattered among the dark western clouds. after 
the sun had set, and gleaming in long reflec- 
tion on the sea, while a gray obscurity was 
drawing over the east, as the vapors rose grad- 
ually from the ocean. The air was breathless ; 
the tall sails of the vessel were without motion, 
and her course upon the deep scarcely percep- 
tible; while, above, the planet Jupiter burned 
with steady dignity, and threw a tremulous 
line of light on the sea, whose surface flowed 
in smooth waveless expanse. Then, other 
planets appeared, and countless stars spangled 
the dark waters. Twilight now pervaded air 
and ocean, but the west was still luminous, 
where one solemn gleam of dusky red -— 
the horizon, from under aay vapors. he 
vessel made little progress during the night. 
With the earliest dawn of morning we were 
on the deck, in the hope of seeing the English 
coast; but the mists veiled it from our view. 
A spectacle, however, the most grand in na- 
ture, repaid us for our disappointment, and we 
found the circumstances of a sunrise at sea, 





4 more interesting than those of a sunset. 
he moon, bright, and nearly at her meridian, 
shed a strong lustre on the ocean, and gleamed 
between the sails upon the deck ; but the dawn, 
beginning to glimmer, contended with her light, 
and, soon touching the waters with a cold, gray 
tint, discovered them spreading all around to 
the vast horizon. Not a sound broke upon the 
silence, except the lulling one occasioned by 
the course of the vessel through the waves, and 
now and then the drowsy song of the pilot, as 
he leaned on the helm; his shadowy figure 
just discerned, and that ofa sailor pacing near 
the head of the ship with crossed arms and a 
rolling step. The captain, wrapt in a sea-coat, 
lay asleep on the deck, wearied with the early 
watch. As the dawn strengthened, it discov- 
ered white sails stealing along the distance, 
and the flight of some sea-fowls, as they utter- 
ed their slender cry, and then, dropping upon 
the waves, sat floating on the surface. Mean- 
while the light tints in the east began to change 
and the skirts of a line of clouds below to as- 
sume a hue of tawny red, which gradually be- 
came rich orange and purple. We could now 
reeive a long tract of the coast of France, 
ike a dark streak of vapor hovering in the 
south, and were somewhat alarmed on finding 
ourselves in view of the French shore, while 
that of England was still invisible. "The moon- 
light faded fast from the waters, and soon the 
long beams of the sun shot their lines upwards 
through the clouds and into the clear blue sky 
above, and all the sea below glowed with fiery 
reflections, for a considerable time, before his 
disk appeared. At length he rose from the 
waves, looking from under clouds of purple 
and gold; and as he seemed to touch the wa- 
ter, a distant vessel passed over his disk, like 
a dark speck.” 


“‘ The Italian, or the Confessional of the 
Black Penitents,” 1797, was the last of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s works that appeared dur- 
ing her life, and it sustained, if it did not 
increase her fame. It was a book that no 
one but herself could have written. The 
monk Schedoni is the most powerfully 
drawn of all her characters. There are 
terrible scenes scattered with profusion in 
almost every chapter, relieved by vivid 
descriptions of Italian scenery, The ad- 
ventures of Vivaldi among the ruins of 
Paluzzo, possess the highest interest,— 
and the interview between the Marchesa 
and Schedoni in the church of San Nicolo, 
and the terrific scenes on the sea-coast in 
the ruined tower, where Schedoni, as he is 
about murdering Ellena, discovers her to 
be his daughter, are painted in the deepest 
tragic style. It is strange that this work 
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was the last one she published, for her 
success had been most unequivocal and 
gratifying. After her decease, appeared 
« Gaston de Blandeville,” in which she in- 
troduced a real ghost. All of these ro- 
mances fortunately had attractive titles, in 
truth, so attractive that many have read 


the books who were ignorant of their high | 


repute, and knew nothing of the au- 
thor. 

Builer, in his Remains, (a work worthy 
to be placed by the side of Hudibras,) 
shrewdly remarks, “ there is a kind of phy- 
siognomy in the titles of books no less than 
in the faces of men, by which a skilful ob- 
server will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.” 

“ Fictions like those of Anne Radcliffe,” 
observes Sir Walter Scott, “ may, without 
injustice, be compared with the use of 
opiates, baneful when habitually and con- 
stantly resorted to, but of a most blessed 
power in those moments of pain and lan- 
guor when the whole head is sore, and the 
whole heart sick.” I look backward 
through many years, to the time [I first 








met with these romances,—the very look 
of the volumes—the places where 
read them, are stamped on my brain, a 
bright, glorious, fresh picture. I read 
them in the fields, in the woods,—and best 
of all, by the fireside in the winter, “while 
rocking winds were piping loud,” and felt 
the power of genius and its eternal effect. 
Sterne, in one of his sermons, says, almost 
one half of our time is spent in telling and 
hearing evil of one another ;—this may be 
true of those who have no sources of amuse- 
ment in themselves, but it applies not to 
the lover of books, pictures, concerts and 
theatres, or to one who is sensible of the 
joys and comforts of friendship, or attentive 
to the cultivation of an urbane and gener- 
ous intercourse with those about him. In 
the noble words of Coleridge— 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
G. F. D. 
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THE POLICY OF ENGLAND AND ITS RESULTS. 


“Paradoxical as it may appear, I think Great Britain the largest grain-exporting country in the 
world, although it is impossible to calculate accurately what quantity of grain, and other farming 
plete. consumed in preparing fifty millions of exports by which she so greatly benefits. 

is grain, and these farming products, are placed in the laboratory of that wonderful machine, 


man, which gives him the physical 
calico, hardware, &c., and in 
in the world.” 


Tue above passage is from a letter by 
an eminent merchant of Liverpool, now in 
Parliament, and we propose to take it as 
our text in an examination of the policy of 
Great Britain and its influence on the 
other nations of the world. 

England does export more food than 
any other country of the world. Of her 
fifty millions of exports more than two- 
thirds consist of food. She takes the po- 
tatoes of Ireland, the wheat of Poland and 
of the Black Sea, the rice of India and 
Carolina, the sugar of Jamaica and Brazil, 
the coffee of Cuba and Caraccas, com- 
presses them into the smallest possible 
form by means of the laboratory of the 
human stomach, and thus is enabled to 
export food to the amount of more than 
thirty millions sterling ; while the people of 
these United States, producing annually a 
thousand millions of bushels of food for 
man, and a thousand millions of pounds of 
cotton, are compelled, for want of the light 
and easily transported, and comparatively 
inexpensive, machinery by aid of which 
their food and their wool could be con- 
verted into cloth, to send both to a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles, obtaining a 
single bale of cloth for five bales of cot- 
ton, and thus losing on the road and in 
the work of transportation a large por- 
tion of the product of their labor. 

England exports more food than any 
other country, and she imports more. She 
realizes in perfection the theory of the 
teachers who desire that we should see 
in the amount of exports and imports the 
measure of a country’s prosperity. Ac- 
cording to them, the more ships, and 
wagons, andmen, that can be employed 
in the work of transportation and ex- 





ower, aided by steam, of converting them into broadeloths, 
ese shapes your wheats and farming find their way to every country 


change, the more rapid must be the growth 
of wealth and happiness. If we speak with 
them of the poverty and wretchedness of 
Ireland, we are referred to the amount of 
imports and exports for evidence that she 
is becoming richer and more prosperous. 
If we refer to the depopulation of India, 
we are assured that she exports more than 
ever, and must, therefore, be increasing in 
prosperity. If we point to the superiority 
of the condition of the Chinese, as com- 
pared with the people of Hindostan, we 
are assured that a large external com- 
merce is indispensable to any advance in 
civilization, and that the poor people of 
China are so deficient therein that it is 
lawful and Christian-like to batter down 
their towns and destroy their inhabitants, 
in order that those who remain may enjoy 
the blessings of that system which has ex- 
hausted and depopulated India. 

It seems never to occur to these men 
that, the more numerous the people em- 
ployed in the work of exchange, the smaller 
must be the number employed in that of 
production. A bushel of corn transported 
from Iowa to Mancheste? is still only a 
bushel of corn, and yet the labor that has 
been expended in the work of transporta- 
tion is probably twice as great as was 
originally expended in its production, and 
had the whole been applied to the latter 
work, there would have been three bushels 
for the consumption of man instead of 
one. Each individual man understands 
this perfectly, and therefore it is that the 
farmer prefers a wagon to a cart, and a 
railroad to either. The labor of one man 
on the latter will accomplish more trans- 
portation than will that of a hundred 
horses and men, and all the balance is ap- 
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plicable to the work of production, and 
this is the sole advantage resulting from 
the substitution of an iron road for one of 
stone. The manufacturer of iron knows 
the importance of having the forge or the 
rolling-mill close to the furnace, and the 
cotton manufacturer brings the loom as 
near as possible to the spindles ; and yet 
the men who undertake to lecture on the 
economy of nations would have us believe 
that in every increase of the quantity of 
our exchanges with far distant men, is to be 
found a new step in the road to prosperity. 
With them commerce and the machinery 
of trade are everything. They exult in 
every increase in the size and number of 
ships, yet a ship produces nothing. The 
Bales of cotton, or the barrels of flour, 
that are placed on board are still but bales 
of cotton and barrels of flour when they 
are discharged. The labor of the farmer 
converts a bushel of wheat into twenty 
bushels, while the labor of the sailor adds 
nothing to the stock of food or the ma- 
terials of clothing, and yet are we taught 
to find in the number of seamen an index 
to a country’s wealth. Such is the po- 
litical economy of all the English writers, 
and in it they have been followed by many 
eminent men on this side of the Atlantic; 
the result of which has been, that while 
there has been a perpetual effort on the 
part of the people to pursue the course 
they felt to be advantageous, it has been 
steadily counteracted by the efforts of 
half-instructed politicians to compel them 
to move in an opposite direction. If we 
turn to the last Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, we find him priding him- 
self on the fact that his measures have 
tended to the promotion of our exchanges 
with distant nations, necessarily accom- 
panied with much loss of time and labor ; 
but we should fail if we sought to find in 
it any evidence that his measures had 
tended to promote those domestic ex- 
changes which are effected with the aid of 
inexpensive machinery, and at small cost 
of labor, leaving a large quantity of labor 
to be applied to the work of increasing the 
quantity of products to be consumed or 
exchanged. 

Mr. Walker is a disciple of the economi- 
cal school of England. The policy of that 
country has, at all times, been that of 
compelling others to send to her their 
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food, their cotton, their wool, and their 
other raw materials, that she might con- 
vert them into forms that fit them for 
consumption, and then return them to the 
producers, minus all the cost of transpor- 
tation and exchange. With that view she 
has desired to have colonies with which 
she could have what she called free trade. 
Independent nations would not have it, 
because its ruinous effects were too obvi- 
ous, but subjects could be compelled to do 
that which she insisted was for their inter- 
est. The people of her American prov- 
inces might smelt their ore, but if they 
desired to convert their iron into nails they 
must send it to English workshops, there 
to be converted by aid of costly English 
food ; while the granaries of the provinces 
were groaning under the weight of wheat, 
and rye, and Indian corn, for which there 
was no market, and then to be returned to 
them burthened with enormous expense for 
transportation and exchange. They might 
make hats for themselves, but if they de- 
sired to exchange their surplus with their 
neighbor subjects, they must do it through 
the medium of English ports, if indeed 
even that could have been permitted, 
That was her freedom of trade. She has 
desired to be “the workshop of the 
world,” and such, according to Lord John 
Russell, she must be. With that view she 
prohibited the export of every species of 
machinery, and the artisan was sent to 
prison if he endeavored to transfer himself 
and his skill to any foreign country. The 
world now rebels, and tariffs of protec- 
tion have become almost universal, and 
England, forced to adopt measures of con- 
ciliation, repeals her corn-laws, hoping 
thereby to obtain additional power to con- 
trol the exchanges between the producer 
and the consumer of other countries, com- 
pelling the food to come with the wool 
and the cotton, that all may be converted 
into cloth, and thus to increase the already 
existing burthen upon her neighbors : But 
the result has thus far been a total faijl- 
ure. The demand for her manufactures 
has not increased. The condition of 
her people has not improved. At no 
period of her history has distress been so 
universal, At none has the difficulty of 
obtaining employment been so great. At 
none has there existed so great a desire to 
ship off to distant markets the laborers 
3 
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held to be surplus ; and while she employs 
ships of war on the African coast to pre- 
vent the purchase of black slaves, she 
courts a demand for the white ones of 
the United Kingdom, offering not only to 
give them, but also to pay a portion of 
the cost of transportation, careless whether 
they perish of disease on the voyage, or 
starve on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
With each step in her progress her diffi- 
culties increase, because her system is un- 
natural and, therefore, unsound, those 
difficulties being but the natural conse- 
quences of its existence. 


“ The eyes of England,” says Mr. Carey, in 
his recent work, the Past, Present and Future, 
to which we propose shortly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, in an extended review, 
“have always been turned from home. She 
must and would,” he continues, “have ships, 
colonies, and commerce. To that desire is due 
the waste of thousands of millions; of more 
than would have sufficed to cover the island 
with railroads; to render every field a garden; 
to provide food in abundance for a population 
five times greater than now finds subsistence 
on her soil, and composed of a healthy, hardy 
race, capable of guarding their own rights, and 
regulating for themselves the hours of labor, 
the drainage of houses, the mode and expense 
of interments, and a thousand other things, in 
reference to which they are now compelled to 
claim parliamentary interference: by which is 
indicated an extreme inability to protect them- 
selves. 

“The state of things that has existed during 
the last thirty years is the strongest commen- 
tary on the system. It is impossible to look at 
any work on British agriculture without being 
struck with its backward state in most parts of 
the kingdom, when compared with what might 
naturally have been looked for in a country so 
pmereer om wealth and population. The cry 
is everywhere that the people are too numer- 
ous ; yet the best lands in many of the coun- 
ties are badly cultivated, although wealth so 
much abounds that it has been made a mat- 
ter of question whether it might not be too 
abundant for the prosperity of a nation.* So 
abounding, it has, however, been almost as 
often the question where to get it, as how to 
be rid of it. For the first few years that fol- 
lowed the Congress of Vienna, it was lent to 
all the arbitrary sovereigns of Europe. In 
1825, it was sent throughout Spanish America. 
In 1835, it was sent to all North America. 
Between each of these, however, was a period 
of extreme distress to manufacturers and ship- 


owners ; of starvation to operatives, and of ruin 
to tenants ; and such would continue to be the 
case were the system to be continued. None 
was ever devised so well calculated to reta: d, 
without the aid of war, the progress of a na- 
tion. It has succeeded in rendering men and 
wealth superabundant in a nation that imports 
food, which yet can, even now, produce it at 
less cost of labor than any other of the world, 
America not excepted; and it has also suc- 
ceeded in causing the waste of hundreds of 
millions in loans, colonies, &c., of which but 
a small part will ever return.” 


Few errors are more common than that 
which leads us to believe that the agricul- 
ture of Great Britain is generally in a high 
condition, and that the land is made to 
yield ail the produce of which it is capable. 
But half a century since that country was 
described by a writer of the highest au- 
thority, as being “‘ disfigured and burdened 
everywhere” with “immeasurable wastes, 
commons, and heaths,” resembling ‘one 
of those huge, unwieldy cloaks worn in 
Italy and Spain, of which a small part is 
serviceable to the owner, while the rest is 
not only useless but cumbersome and op- 
pressive ;” and as containing “in propor- 
tion to its size, more waste land than any 
civilized kingdom in the world, Russia 
itself not excepted.”* At that very time 
Mr. Malthus was preparing for publication 
a book having for its object, that of ac- 
counting for the distress and misery of the 
people by aid of his principle of over 
population ! 

ince then there has been a great im- 
provement, but it is yet small compared 
with what it might have been had that 
country been accustomed to look more at 
home and less abroad. The hundreds of 
millions wasted in foreign wars would 
have made railroads that would have 
given to almost every farm in the king- 
dom facilities of communication with 
every other one; and the labor that has 
been spent in building the ships of war, 
and fabricating the arms and ammunition 
required for the acquisition and protection 
of colonies that were valuable to her only 
because they could be compelled to trade 
with her on such terms as she might think 
proper to dictate, would have accomplish- 
ed, thirty years since, the works of drain- 





* Wakefield’s Notes to Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, 
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* Eden’s History of the Poor, quoted by Mr. 
Carey, at page 51. 
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age, and of improvement in other forms, 
that are now going on, yielding abun- 
dant supplies of food produced at home, 
for the maintenance of the millions em- 
ployed in the conversion of the raw mate- 
rials of the earth into the cloth and the 
iron required for their own consumption, 
and that of the prosperous cultivators by 
whom they would then have been sur- 
rounded. 


“In the natural course of things,” says Mr. 
Carey, “there is a strong tendency towards 
placing the consumer by the side of the pro- 
ducer, and thus diminishing the quantity re- 
quired of the machinery of exchange; and 
wherever that tendency does not grow in the 
ratio of the growth of population, it is a con- 
sequence of some of those weak ‘inventions’ 
by which man so often disturbs the harmony of 
nature. Wherever her laws have most pre- 
vailed, such has been the tendency, and there 
have wealth and the power of man over the 
great machine, most rapidly increased. Rent 
is the price paid for the use of that power, and 
it increases with every diminution in the quan- 
tity required of the machinery of exchange.” 


Among these “inventions” may be 
placed in the first rank this British sys- 
tem which has for its object the sepa- 
ration of the consumers and the producers 
of other countries. Common sense teaches 
the producer of food that if the market be 
near at hand he saves both time and labor 
in making his exchanges, while his land is 
improved because of his power to return 
to it the refuse of its products; whereas 
when the market is distant there is great 
Joss of time and labor, and his land is ex- 
hausted by constant cropping, while re- 
turning to it no part of its product, and 
yet in this is found the essence of the 
colonial system of England. The system 
is unnatural, and therefore it is that it re- 
quires large fleets and armies, with their 
attendant taxation, for its maintenance. 
Unless coerced thereto, the people of Ire- 
land would never have submitted to laws 
prohibiting them from exchanging with 
other parts of the world except through 
the medium of English ports, nor to other 
laws having for their object the discour- 
agement of all the manufactures of Ireland. 
The produce of that country, except 
the little that is required for the subsist- 
ence, such as it is, of the miserable people 
employed in the work of production, is 
consumed abroad, and the land already in 





cultivation is thereby exhausted ; whereas, 
were that produce consumed at home by 
prosperous workmen engaged in convert- 
ing ore into iron and wool into cloth, the 
power of the land would be maintained, 
and the people would acquire the means 
of subduing to cultivation her millions of 
acres of bog that would give to their 
use, soils of a quality far superior to any 
now in cultivation. Deprived of all power 
to engage in the work of manufacture, her 
people waste annually more labor and 
manure than would make all the iron and 
cloth required for the consumption of the 
United Kingdom, with its almost thirty 
millions of population ; the necessary con- 
sequence of which is, that they are poor 
and turbulent, and therefore is it that large 
armies are required to maintain even the 
existing disorganized condition of society. 
She hangs upon England a dead weight 
scarcely to be borne, and the latter is like- 
ly soon to be compelled to make an effort 
to release herself from all connection with 
a people that would, under a different 
system, have ranked among the most civ- 
ilized of Europe, occupying one of the 
most prosperous countries of the world. 
What Ireland is, the American provinces 
would have become, had they not released 
themselves from the connection, and there- 
by obtained the power of protecting them- 
selves against the perpetual error of the 
British system. Indiais exhausted. Her 
manufactures have been ruined, and the 
producer and consumer having thus been 
separated, there has been a steady dim 
nution in the power of production and 
consumption, to the great astonishment of 
English political economists, who now anx- 
iously inquire why it is that a country 
favored with the enjoyment of free trade 
with them, is not blessed with prosperity. 
So is it with the West Indies, and so is it 
with Canada. Every country that enjoys 
free trade with England is exhausted, be- 
cause her policy tends to the separation 
of the consumers and the producers of 
other countries, and to the consequent ex- 
haustion of their lands. 


“ The earth is the sole producer. Man fash- 
ions and exchanges. A part of his labor is 
applied to the fashioning of the great machine, 
and this produces changes that are permanent. 
The drain, once cut, remains a drain; and the 
limestone, once reduced to lime, never again 
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becomes limestone. It passes into the food of 
man and animals, and ever after takes its part 
in the same round with the clay with which it 
has been incorporated. The iron rusts, and 
gradually passes into soil, to take its part with 
the clay and the lime. That portion of his 
labor gives him wuges while preparing the 
machine for greater future production. That 
other portion which he expends on fashioning 
and exchanging the products of the machine, 
produces temporary results, and gives him 
wages alone. Whatever tends, therefore, to di- 
minish the quantity of labor necessary for the 
fashioning and exchanging of the products, 
tends to increase the quantity that may be given 
to increasing the amount of products, and to pre- 
paring the great machine ; and thus, while in- 
creasing the present return to labor, preparing 
for a future further increase. 

“ The first poor cultivator obtains a hundred 
bushels for his year’s wages. To pound this 
between two stones requires twenty days of 
labor, and the work is not half done. Had he 
a mill in the neighborhood he would have bet- 
ter flour, and he would have almost his whole 
twenty days to bestow upon his land. He pulls 
up his grain. Had he a scythe, ue would have 
more time for thé preparation of the machine 
of production. He loses his axe, and it requires 
days of himself and his horse on the road, to 
obtain another. His machine loses the time 
and the manure, both of which would have 
been saved had the axe-maker been at hand. 
The real advantage derived from the mill and 
the seythe, and from the proximity of the axe- 
maker, eonsists simply in the power which they 
afford him to devote his labor more and more 
to the preparation of the great machine of pro- 
duction, and such is the case with all the ma- 
chinery of pre ration and exchange. The 
plough enables him to do as much in one day 
as with a spade he could do in five. He saves 
four days for drainage. The steam-engine 
drains as much as without it could be drained 
by thousands of days of labor. He has more 
leisure to marl and lime his land. The more 
he can extract from his machine the greater is 
its value, because everything he takes is, by 
the very act of taking it, fashioned to aid fur- 
ther production. Ries np are 7 ve peed im- 
proves by use; whereas spades, and ploughs, 
and am engines, and Af other of the 
chines used by man, are but the various forms 
into,which he fashions parts of the great origi- 
nal machine, to disappear in the act of beiu 
used ; as much so as food, though not so ae 
ly. The earth is the great labor savings bank ; 
and the value to man of all other machines is 
in the direct ratio of their tendency to aid him 
in increasing his deposits in the only bank 
whose dividends are perpetually increasing, 
while its capita! is perpetually doubling. That 
it may continue for ever so to do, all that it asks 
is that it shall receive back the refuse af its pro- 





duce—the manure ; and that it may do so, the 
consumer and the producer must take their places 
by each other. That done, every change that 
is effected becomes permanent, and tends to 
facilitate other and greater changes. The 
whole business of the farmer consists in mak- 
ing and improving soils, and the earth rewards 
him for his kindness by giving him more and 


more food the more attention he bestows upon 
her.” 


It is obvious that the smaller the quan- 
tity of labor that is needed for fashioning 
and exchanging the products of the earth, 
the greater is the quantity that may be 
given to increasing the quantity of pro- 
ducts, and the greater will be the quantity 
of food, and of the materials of clothing 
to be divided among those who labor. 
Equally obvious must it be that the saving 
in the labor of exchanging must necessari- 
ly be attended with an increase in the fa- 
cility of cultivation, because of the power 
to return-to the land the manure yielded by 
its products, and that thus every step to- 
wards the approximation of the consumer 
and the producer is attended with a dou- 
ble result, by increasing the labor to be 
applied, and the advantage with which it 
may be applied. In opposition to this, 
however, the political economists of Eng- 
land tell us that every increase in the 
quantity of labor applied to cultivating the 
land is attended with diminished reward ; 
and this is asserted in the face of the fact 
that at no period has labor yielded returns 
as large as those which are now obtained. 
It is impossible to open any book on Eng- 
lish agriculture, without being struck with 
the wonderful increase in the returns ob- 
tained from similar surfaces, while the im- 
proved machinery of the present day ena- 
bles the laborer to cultivate a larger sur- 
face than at any former period. ‘The in- 
crease, per acre, that has thus taken place 
within the last thirty years is said to be 
greater than the whole average product of 
the land of this country, and that increase 
has been obtained by the application of labor 
to the extent of twenty, forty, eighty, or one 
hundred shillings per acre ; being less than 
the cost of the wild lands of the West to 
the settler, if we estimate his actual ex- 
penditure from the time he sets out on his 
pilgrimage until he is enabled to clear and 
cultivate as much as enables him to obtain 
subsistence for himself and his family, and 
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provide a proper shelter for them. At no 
period has labor ¢ re: to land yielded 
results so large, and yet the whole system 
of English political economy is based on 
an assumption directly the reverse of this 
universal fact. At a great agricultural 
dinner given by Sir Robert Peel a few 
months since, some remarkable statements 
were given as to the great results obtained 
from small expenditures on land. One of 
the guests stated that in one case in which 
he held a lease for only seven years, he had 
expended from thirty to thirty-five shil- 
lings per acre [$7.20 to $8.40] in drainage, 
and had thereby doubled the product, 
paying himself by the first year’s crop. 
Another portion which he had drained had 

roved so productive that it rented for £5 
fg24] per acre, instead of 5s. [$1.20]. In 
another case it was stated that a piece of 
land containing ninety-five acres, that sup- 
ported fourteen cows, and grew eighty-eight 
bushels of wheat and beans, had been made 
to produce one thousand bushels of wheat, 
besides supporting forty head of cattle, large 
and small, one hundred sheep, and eighty 
pigs. The most remarkable case, how- 
ever, was that of Mr. Woodward, who 
was obtaining from his whole farm an ave- 
rage of about fifty bushels to the acre, 
whereas much of it had been accustomed 
to produce, before it came into his posses- 
sion, but little more than ten bushels, and 
all this was the result of the application of 
some fifty or sixty shillings per acre to the 
work of drainage. Supposing it even 
eighty shillings, it would represent but 
eight weeks’ labor of one man, and where in 
this country can man obtain land capable 
of yielding, permanently, forty bushels to 
the acre, pee difference between the pres- 
ent and former yield,) and already pro- 
vided with buildings of every kind, roads, 
markets, &c., at the cost of eight weeks’ 
labor or even twice that quantity, per acre ? 
Most certainly nowhere ! 

In no part of Europe, except in Belgium, 
Holland, and Tuscany, is labor applied to 
the work of cultivation rewarded with as 
large returns as in those parts of England, 
where it is applied in sufficient quantity to 
the preparation of the land, particularly 
by means of drainage, a work that has 
only recently been carried to any great ex- 
tent. That such is the case, is obvious from 
the fact, that nearly the whole of the sup- 





plies required for its population is furnished 
by the labor of only two-fifths engaged in 
agriculture, whereas, in this country, even 
Massachusetts exhibits to our view more 
than one-half so employed. As we pass 
south and west from that State, the propor- 
tion steadily increases, until at length we 
find in the extreme south, and extreme west, 
nearly the whole so engaged, except so far 
as they are employed on the roads leading 
to distant markets, in which to exchange 
their products for the cloth and iron which 
under a more natural state of things would 
be produced at home. 

With each step in this progress we find 
a diminution in the produce of labor applied 
to the cultivation of the land, and that dif- 
ference is most remarkable when compared 
with England. We cannot open an Eng- 
lish agricultural journal without being 
struck with crops of forty or fifty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, constantly increasing 
too, because of the presence of the con- 
sumer enabling the farmer to return to 
the land the refuse of its products ; and with 
the wonderful yield of green crops, to the 
extent of fifteen or twenty tons to the 
acre, produced by the demand for milk, and 
butter, and veal, and beef, resulting from 
the presence of a large consuming popula- 
tion: whereas, if we then turn to the Re- 
port of our Commissioner of Patents, we 
are equally struck with the fact, that while 
the wheat lands of Ohio and New York 
yield now on an average less than twelve 
bushels to the acre, even that small pro- 
duct tends steadily to decrease, because of 
the necessity for wasting on the road, and 
in distant markets, the manure that should 
go back on the land; and that thus there 
is in operation a constant process of ex- 
haustion, because of the wide distance that 
in this country intervenes between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. It may, we 
think, safely be asserted, that the return 
to agricultural labor in the well cultivated 
portion of Great Britain is at least thrice 
as great as in this country, and yet even in 
the former the general result is small com- 
pared with what it might be made. Mr. 
Laing, one of the most intelligent of Brit- 
ish travellers, tells us that “if we raise 
our eyes from their books to their fields, and 
coolly compare what we see in the best dis- 
tricts farmed in large farms with what we see 
in the best districts farmed in small farms, 
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we see, and there is no blinking the fact, bet- 
ver crops on the ground in Flanders, East 
Friesland, Holstein, in short, on the whole 
line of the arable land of equal quality on 
the continent, from the Sound to Calais, 
than we see on the line of British coast op- 
posite to this line, and in the same lati- 
tudes, from the Firth of Forth all around 
to Dover. Minute labor,” he continues, 
“on small portions of arable ground, gives 
evidently, in equal sorts and climate, a su- 
perior productiveness where these small 
eo belong in property, as in Flanders, 
olland, Friesland, and Ditmarsh in Hol- 
stein, to the farmer. It is not pretended,” 
he adds, “ by our agricultural writers, that 
our large farmers, even in Berwickshire, 
Roxburghshire, or the Lothians, approach 
to the garden-like cultivation, attention to 
manures, drainage, and clean state of the 
land, or in productiveness from a small 
space of soil not originally rich, which dis- 
ishes the small farmers of Flanders 
and their system.”* In confirmation of 
this we have the statement by Mr. Mechi, 
one of the guests at the dinner above re- 
ferred to, that the agriculture of the coun- 
try was“ in a very backward and unsatisfac- 
state com d with its manufactures,” 
and that their “agricultural mechanical 
eh were rude, costly, and unprofit- 
e. 
Mr. McCulloch gives us the following 
picture of the progress of English hus- 
bandry :— 


“ Considering the wonderful facilities of com- 
munication that exist in Great Britain, and the 
universal diffusion of information by means of 
the press, the slowness with which agricultural 
improvements make their way, is not a little 
surprising. Mr. Harte mentions that when he 
was a youth, he heard Jethro Tull declare, 
that though he had introduced turnips into the 
field in King William’s reign, with Fittle trou- 
ble or expense, and great success, the practice 
did not travel beyond the hedges of his own 
estate until after the peace of Utrecht. It might, 
one should think, be reasonably supposed, that 
improved practices would now be much more 
rapidly diffused; but experience shows that 
this is not really the case. What is well known 
and systematically practised in one county, is 
frequently unknown, or utterly disregarded, in 
the adjacent districts; and what is to every un- 





* Notes of a Traveller, by Samuel Laing, p 
283, American edition. 

+ Skinner’s Journal of Agriculture, vol. 3, p. 
4380. 





rejudiced observer evidently erroneous and 
injurious to the land, is in some quarters per- 
sisted in pertinaciously, though a journey of 
not many miles would open to view the bene- 
ficial effects of a contrary practice.”* 


Ten weeks’ labor of one man, or an ex- 
penditure of five pounds per acre, converts, 
as we see, a machine that produces ten bush- 
els into one yielding fifty bushels to the acre. 
Let us suppose, however, the addition to 
be only twenty bushels, and compare the 
result of labor applied directly to the pro- 
duction of food with that required for ob- 
taining it from Poland, Egypt, or the 
United States, by aid of the complicated 
machinery of commerce now in use. If 
ten weeks’ labor be required for one acre, 
one thousand weeks would suffice for one 
hundred acres, and thus the labor of twenty 
men for one year would produce a ma- 
chine capable of yielding two thousand 
bushels of wheat annually; and that of 
three hundred men for two years would pro- 
duce one that would yield sixty thousand 
bushels; and if they were working for 
themselves on their own land, instead of 
being mere hired laborers, it would be 
sad more. At ten shillings per week, the 
labor of these three hundred men would be 
worth £15,600, being far less than the 
cost of a mill of very ordinary size, to be 
employed in converting the cotton of India 
into a form to fit it for re-exportation to 
that country, by aid of male and female, 
adult and infant laborers, who must work 
twelve or fourteen hours at small wages, 
to enable them to compete with the poor 
Hindoo who obtains for a month’s labor 
about two rupees, or one dollar. 

The man who cultivates ten acres of 
land, his own property, and obtains from 
it fifty bushels of wheat, or its equivalent, 
per acre, obtains five hundred bushels for 
his year’s work. The same labor employ- 
ed in producing iron or cloth, to be ex- 
corte in exchange for food, does not pro- 
duce, on an average, including the share 
of the owner of the furnace or the mill, 
more than three bushels per week, or about 
a hundred and fifty bushels ar! annum. 
In the one case labor is applied directly to 
the production of the commodity that is 
required ; in the other it is applied indi- 
rectly, and we know that “the more direct- 
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ly power is applied, the less is the friction 
and the greater is the effect ; and that with 
every increase in the quantity of machinery, 
friction increases and power diminishes.” 


“ So,” says Mr. Carey,“ is ithere. The fric- 
tion is great,and hence it is that food is high, and 
that wages are low. In many parts of England, 
the agricultural laborer has but nine shillings 
per week, while the ordinary price of wheat is 
not less than fifty shillings per quarter, and it 
is frequently more. The laborer has for his 
week’s work, therefore, but about a bushel and 
a quarter, or a bushel anda third per week, 
for all purposes, and he can accumulate nothing. 
Throughout the United States, the laborer has 
about seventy-five cents per day, which will 
not vary materially from the average price of a 
bushel of wheat; which would give six bush- 
els as the price of a week’s work. He can, 
therefore, consume more than the English 
laborer receives, and still lay up more than half 
his wages. That he does this is every day 
seen.” 


It will be said, however, that there is 
not room for the population of the United 
Kingdom to employ itself in cultivation, 
and that the withdrawal of labor from man- 
ufactures would flood the agricultural la- 
bor market. To those who think so, we 
would recommend a re-perusal of the pas- 
sage we have extracted from Mr. McCul- 
loch, and also a careful examination of the 
condition of Ireland. ‘They will then see 
that in the latter, the best lands, those 
which require drainage, are uncultivated 
because of the want of the means of improve- 
ment. Even, however, in the former, how 
wonderfully small is the improvement now 
being made compared with what might be 
made were the spirit which animates some 
few of her landed proprietors to become 
universal, and with every step in their im- 
provements there would arise a new de- 
mand for labor to be applied directly to 
the work of production. At the dinner 
above referred to it was stated by a clergy- 
man, that on a piece of‘land that gave, be- 
fore it came into his possession, employ- 
ment to but three and a half laborers, who, 
judging from the amount of their produc- 
tion, must have been poorly paid; there are 
now kept in full employment no less than 
twelve, and their large production enables 
them to obtain good wages. With every 
increase in the power of producing food 
at, home, there would be increased demands 
for labor to be employed in the work of 





converting the food and the iron ore into 
iron, and the food and the wool into cloth for 
the use of the prosperous producers of food, 
while the power to construct roads and to 
build houses would grow with the improve- 
ment of the land; for every diminution in the 
labor of exchanging would be attended 
with an increase in the quantity that could 
be given to the work of production. 

With abundant wealth to be applied 
to the work of improvement, and with a 
power to produce food at less cost of labor 
than any country in the world, except 
Belgium, Great Britain buys her food 
abroad, employing in its production the 
people of Russia and Poland, Egypt and 
Sicily, being precisely those whose culti- 
vation is carried on by aid of the worst ma- 
chinery in the world, and she pays for this 
costly food in the labor of men who cannot 
obtain of it in exchange for a year’s ser- 
vices, on an average of years, more than 
a hundred bushels of wheat, or its equiva- 
lent. The whole number of occupiers of 
land, and of agricultural laborers, was given 
in 1831 at less than two million four hun- 
dred thousand,* while the value of agri- 
cultural produce, the standard being wheat, 
at six shillings and threepence or $1.50 
per bushel of seventy pounds, was esti- 
mated at £155,000,000,t or the equivalent 
of five hundred millions of bushels, a yield 
which might be doubled with the application 
of the same labor were the spirit of improve- 
ment general throughout the kingdom. 
Even as it is, the return is equal to an ay- 
erage of about two hundred bushels to 
each, but it is to be remembered that very 
many occupiers are not laborers, and that 
a very considerable portion of the labor of 
those who are so is given to the work of 
making the machinery of production, being 
employed in the work of draining and 
ditching, road-making, &c., &e. With 
this allowance, the return of food per hand 
may fairly be set down at double that ob- 
tained from labor employed in the work of 
manufacture. 

Nevertheless, she buys her food abroad 
when she might produce it at home, and 
that she may do so she crowds hundreds 
of thousands of people into closely-built, 
ill-drained, and ill-ventilated towns, whose 





* McOulloch’s Statistics of the British Empire, 
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cellars are filled with starving operatives, 
who, if they could be employed on the 
land, would obtain larger and more con- 
stantly increasing returns to labor than 
any others in the world. So employed, 
they would need neither fleets nor armies 
for their protection, and taxes might be 
dispensed with, whereas under the exist- 
ing system by which the soils of Germany 
and Russia, of Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia, are cultivated by the aid of 
spinning-jennies and power-looms, im- 
mense bodies of men are required to be 
maintained under arms, and are employed 
in the construction of arms, and of ships 
and steam vessels, to be employed in pro- 
tecting the trade and in compelling the 
colonists to submit to decrees of Parlia- 
ment regulating the manner in which it 
shall be carried on with their fellow sub- 
jects at home, who are themselves taxed 
so heavily for the maintenance of those 
armies and fleets that vast bodies of sol- 
diers and of special constables are re- 
quired to preserve even the appearance 
of order in England itself. The average 
product of labor is but half what it should 
now vx, and of that half a large portion 
is absorbed by the unceasing demands of 
the government. The laborer gives much 
labor for little food, and the owner of land 
obtains much food for little of either labor 
or capital, and thus the whole of this 
unnatural system tends to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Her constant effort has been to produce 
an unnatural state of things by which she 
might tax the world for the support of 
the fleets and armies by which it was to 
be maintained, and the effect upon herself 
has been that of producing an unnatural 
distribution of her population. The con- 
sumers of food—the people employed in 
the work of converting raw materials into 
cloths and hardware, and those employed in 
the work of transportation and exchange— 
have borne too large a proportion to the 
producers of food, and hence has arisen 
that dependence on the proceedings of 
distant nations that is now held to be the 
very perfection of a sound political econ- 
omy. Its effect under the most favorable 
circumstances, is that of increasing the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessaries of 
life, for the price of all is dependent upon 
the cost of obtaining that last small por- 





tion which is produced in Russia and 
Poland at the cost of much labor, and 
which then requires a large additional 
quantity for the performance of the work of 
transportation from the banks of the Vistula, 
or the shores of the Black Sea, to the 
neighborhood of the consumer in Man- 
chester or Birmingham. Its effects, under 
unfavorable circumstances, we are now wit- 
nessing. The smallest disturbance in any 
part of the world has, for many years 
past, been attended with the closing of 
mills, attended with distress and misery 
among the operatives, the necessary con- 
sequence of which has been a diminution 
rather than increase in the habit of care 
and economy necessary to enable them to 
provide against a recurrence of such a 
state of things. With another throw of 
the political dice, the demand for cloth 
and iron has increased, and with it the 
demand for laborers, who have invariably 
manifested a disposition for turbulence 
exactly proportioned to the servility with 
which they sought employment in the 
gloomy state of things from which they 
had just emerged. Now, however, a 
crisis in the foreign trade of England seems 
to have arrived, and what is to be the re- 
sult no one can tell. All Europe is in 
commotion, and the market on the conti- 
nent for her products is almost destroyed. 
The West Indies are in a state of utter 
ruin. For years past, the trade with India 
has been a gambling one, in which the 
losses have been immense, and nearly all 
the houses engaged in it have been swept 
away within the present year. The demand 
for the products of her mills and her fur- 
naces has so greatly diminished, that her 
exports for the first six months of the 
present year fell off about a million ster- 
ling per month, or at the rate of nearly sixty 
millions of dollars for the whole year ; and 
that notwithstanding the vast increase in 
the export to this country consequent upon 
our adoption of that most ruinous measure, 
the tariff of 1846. For a year past, this 
country has been her sole resource ; but if, 
as we hope and trust will be the case, the 
tariff of 1842 be re-enacted in the course 
of the next session of Congress, we shall 
then be enabled to see in full perfection 
the results of a system which drives men 
from the labor of the field to the work- 
shop, with a view to compel the agricul- 
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turist of all other countries to use the 
machinery of England when they would 
prefer to use their own, having the shoe- 
maker and the lapstone to sit down in the 
vicinity of the food produced by the man 
who desires to wear the shoes. 

The disciple of Mr. Malthus would tell 
us that the poverty and wretchedness now 
existing in every part of the United King- 
dom are the natural results of the great 
principle of population, and that as man 
always increases more rapidly in number 
than food can be increased in quantity, 
starvation is the necessary consequence of 
the rapid increase of population that has 
taken place in Great Britain during the 
last half century; and he will persist in 
this assertion despite the well known fact 
that the consumption of food per head is 
now probably six times greater than it 
was when the population numbered but 
two millions ;* and despite the universal 
fact that when men are poor and scattered 
food is always obtained with difficulty, 
while with increasing population the facil- 
ity of obtaining it is always increased. In 
no country of continental Europe is popu- 
lation so dense as it is in Belgium, and in 
none does the laborer obtain as much food 
in return for the same quantity of labor. 
If we look to Tuscany we shall see nearly 
similar results. In no portion is popu- 








* For an examination of this question, we would 
refer our readers to Mr. Carey’s book, p. 68, 





lation so widely scattered as in Poland, 
and in none is food obtained with greater 
difficulty. When Sicily, and Egypt. and 
Africa abounded in population, they were 
the granaries of Rome, but with each step 
in the diminution of their respective popula- 
tions, their powers of production have been 
seen to diminish in a still more rapid ratio, 
and the scattered people that now remain 
have little to consume and less to spare. 

The true cause of the present and prob- 
able future difficulty of England, may be 
found in the fact that her policy has tended 
to compel her subjects in Ireland and in 
all her colonies throughout the world, as 
well as the people of other nations, to do 
that which they would not naturally do, in 
sending the food and the wool to the spin- 
dle and the loom, instead of bringing those 
simple and inexpensive machines to the 
great machine that produces food and 
wool. The effect upon them has been 
that of preventing the natural concentra- 
tion of man by aid of which labor is ren- 
dered more productive, and of causing the 
exhaustion of the land they cultivated, and 
thereby increasing the difficulty of pro- 
ducing the commodities for the supply of 
which England was thus rendering herself 
dependent upon them. She has exhausted 
every country that was dependent upon 
her, and the state of exhaustion that she 
now herself exhibits is but the necessary 
consequence of this great error of her 
policy. Her day of power is past. 
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MOZART.* 


Or all the eminent musicians who 
have illustrated their art by their genius, 
and enriched the treasury of its master- 
pieces by their works, there has been no 
one so remarkable for intuitive, one may 
almost say innate disposition to music, as 
Mozart. The numerous well authenticated 
stories of his marvellous precocity, show 
him to have possessed in infancy a degree 
of musical intelligence more like to the 
maturity of manhood than to anything 
that had ever been known or could ever 
have been supposed of a child. Thus we 
learn of his practical facility, that at an 
extremely early age he executed in a mas- 
terly manner pieces of considerable diffi- 
culty on the harpsichord and on the violin; 
and of his inventive powers there is the 
living proof of several compositions writ- 
ten down by his father from his dictation 
when but four years old, which are no less 
remarkable for clearness and fluency of 
melody than for purity of accompaniment. 
We have a right to suppose, however, that it 
is not more to these extraordinary natural 
qualifications than to the judicious educa- 
tion which developed them that we are in- 
debted for the production of those works of 
surpassing excellence that were the admi- 
ration of the timein which they were written, 
and will be the models of all time to come. 

Born in the court of Salzburg, where 
his father held the appointment of Ka- 
pellmeister, Mozart may be siad to have 
breathed an atmosphere of music from his 
very cradle. Himself a musician of con- 
siderable ability, both as a composer and 
as a performer, the elder Mozart had for 
his friends and constant associates the 
members of the orchestra of the arch- 
bishop, in whose service he was engaged, 
so that his home, the nursery of the in- 
fant wonder, was ever the scene of musi- 
cal exercise and discussion; thus, that 
strong susceptibility to musical impressions 
in his son, which might otherwise have 





long lain dormant, being immediately acted 
upon, began immediately to expand—hav- 
ing food for observation, the child’s great 
capacity for reflection was at once called 
into play. So soon as the tendency of the 
infant mind of Mozart began to express 
itself, the father, who appears to have 
been in all respects no less a sensible man 
than a sound musician, began in the most 
careful manner to cultivate it, and by his 
ingenious instruction, as well as by his 
well-timed encouragement, completed what 
nature had begun—the formation of the 
greatest musician in the world. 

What is known of Mozart’s infantile 
compositions, of his early fluency in fugal 
improvisation, and of the elaborate con- 
trapuntal exercises he wrote for the differ- 
ent diplomas and other distinguished 
honors he obtained during his tour in Italy 
when twelve years of age, proves that 
his early studies must have been in the 
strict school ; and the remarks on piano- 
forte playing contained in his letters, the 
accounts of his performances handed down 
by his cotemporaries, ard his compositions 
for this instrument, equally show that as an 
executive artist his style must have been 
most pure and classical. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that the character of his early 
studies had far more than a temporary 
effect on the development of his powers ; 
that namely, one great, perhaps the prin- 
cipal characteristic of his style as a com- 
poser may be justly attributed to the 
direction given to his musical thoughts by 
his first lessons and original associations, 

The characteristic to which allusion is 
here made is the habitual employment of 
contrapuntal contrivances that makes the 
free compositions of Mozart so remarkable 
for elaboration of detail, but which contri- 
vances are themselves so happy, are intro- 
duced in so masterly a manner, and are so 
evidently not the result of research but of 
the accustomed train of thinking of the 





* Cheap edition of Mozart’s Operas. 8vo, Berlin. To be had of C. F. Hoyer, Broadway, and Schar- 


fenberg and Luis, Broadway, New York. 
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writer, that they give not in the least to 
his works the air of pedantry, but lead one 
rather to suppose that such intricate points 
of imitation must have been natural to 
and unpremeditated by him, as they are 
ever fresh and unexpected to the hearer. 

The particular course of early studies 

ursued by Mozart is thus supposed to 
fasten had great intluence in the moulding 
of his mind and the structure of his style ; 
it is fair to consider, however, that another 
cause may have had more to do with the 
bringing that mind to maturity, that style 
to the perfection which can never be sur- 
passed, namely, the constant encourage- 
ment which Mozart received throughout 
his career. While a child, his father and 
his father’s friends appreciated what he 
did and acknowledged the value they set 
upon his efforts; in his musical tours in 
Germany, France, England, and Italy, he 
was always received as a person of extra- 
ordinary powers, and he consequently 
never wanted opportunity to display those 
powers ; in his maturity no less than in 
his infancy he always found executants to 
do justice to his works in performance, 
audiences to listen to them, and discerning 
judges to admire them. Throughout all 
his career we find only one instance of 
Mozart’s having written a work of any 
importance that was not eagerly sought, 
adequately produced and worthily re- 
ceived ; this was the comic opera La Finta 
Semplice, which was written while he 
was yet a child, before he had otherwise 
essayed his powers as a dramatic com- 
poser, and when naturally from his ex- 
treme youth and his inexperience the man- 
ment of the opera may have mistrusted 
his abilities and hesitated to risk so much 
of time, expense, labor and public opinion 
as must be risked in the production of a new 
work upon the first attempt of a boy who, 
however wonderful as a boy, might with- 
out injustice be doubted as a competitor 
with the approved masters of his day. 
True it is that Mozart was often ill paid, 
sometimes wholly unpaid for his labors in 
per but such lucre is not the only 
guerdon of an artist. 

We learn, indeed, that he had powerful, 
perhaps malicious rivals ; but in this cir- 
cumstance we find, if not encouragement, 
surely a worthy stimulant to a highly or- 
ganized intellect : the opposition of powers 





nearest akin to his own could only act as 
an excitement to the utmost vindication 
of his own powers so long as he had, 
which }.e seems to have had always, a fit- 
ting field for their exercise. Every opera 
he wrote, after the one we have cited, was 
composed in fulfilment of an express en- 
gagement, and for stipulated singers and 
orchestras, so that at their first production 
they were all given precisely when, where, 
and by the identical artists for whom he in- 
tended them, and the same may be said 
of his masses, his symphonies, concertos, 
and all his pieces written for public per- 
formance ;* thus was he encouraged to the 
composition of each, while, as there is not 
the record of a single failure among all his 
very numerous appeals to public favor, we 
can happily feel that his own works and 
their success most genially excited him 
each to the labor of the succeeding. 
Acknowledged by the very greatest in 
his own art, and received and courted by 
the royalty and rank of all the nations 
through which he passed, the model of the 
student and the idol of society, Mozart 
could well dispense with the worldly wealth, 
the want of which has depressed many a 
man of very high abilities into the same 
silence into which others, with the brilliané 
author of Jl Barbiere at their head, have 
been lulled by its possession. With many 
truly gifted men their unheard works have 
accumulated on their shelves, until broken- 
spirited by continual .disappointment, and 
no longer able to strive in vain for oppor- 
tunity to manifest the deity within them, 
they have ceased to be to themselves what 
they could never become to the world. 
The limits of this article preclude the 
possibility of commenting upon all Mozart’s 
numerous productions ; in forming a gener- 
al idea of his character as a composer from 
what may here be advanced, the reader 
who has not already formed his judgment 
and made his estimate, must consider that 
many will be necessarily passed over in si- 
lence, others merely glanced at, and but 
one, his universally acknowledged master- 
piece, carefully analyzed. The compara- 
tive excellence of those of which little is 
said, must be estimated, not by the com- 





* The unfinished score of Zaide and the frag- 
ment of another opera may be supposed, from 
their incompleteness, to have been withheld by 
the composer from public performance. 
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paratively little that is said, but by the an- 
alogous merit of those to the remarks on 
which more space will be allotted. 

In his chamber music, Mozart takes the 
very highest rank among those who have 
most excelled in this class of writing. His 
six string Quartets, dedicated, with the af- 
fection of a friend and the enthusiasm of a 
disciple, to his predecessor, his compeer, 
and his successor, Haydn, and his other 
four, justly rank with the very best of 
Haydn, with those of Beethoven and of 
Mendelssohn, and with the best of Spohr. 
The world knows no other to associate 
with them. 

Of the Quintets, that in G minor must, 
whatever else of excellence has been or 
may be produced to compare with it, be 
felt to be unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 

Of his many beautiful pianoforte works, 
his solo Fantasia and Sonata in C minor 
will ever stand out even from among them 
as a composition of peculiar power; and it 
is remarkable as containing, particularly in 
the last movement, a complete prototype 
of the peculiar style which modern critics 
distinguish as Beethovenish, and which in 
the late works of the great author of Fide- 
lio is recognized as the most striking char- 
acteristic. 

The Ottet for wind instruments in C mi- 
nor, known also as a string Quintet from 
the composer’s own arrangement, must not 
be passed over; first, on account of the 
great rarity of pieces of high merit for such 
a combination, and next on account of the 
striking example afforded in the Minuet and 
Trio, of the happy application of Mozart’s 
great contrapuntal facility, the rhythmical 
clearness and the melodious fluency being 
so striking, as to make the movement cap- 
tivating to the most uninitiated and musi- 
cally uncultivated though intelligent listen- 
er, while the complicate elaboration of the 
strict canon which is preserved throughout, 
must ever astonish the most erudite mu- 
sician. 

Thus, the school of chamber music Mo- 
zart may be truly said to have greatly ad- 
vanced, since Haydn wrote all the best of 
his works in this class after Mozart had im- 

royed upon the model which he had orig- 
mated ; and from that time such composi- 
tion has assumed a higher position than it 
held or aimed at before. 

In orchestral music we must ever regard 





his Symphonies in G minor, for its intensi- 
ty of passionate expression, and in C major, 
called by the English Jupiter, for its sim- 
ple grandeur and its prodigious elaboration 
with all the effect of spontaneous effu- 
sion, as incomparable and unapproachable. 
Whatever be the romantic imagination and 
the gigantic power expressed in the no less 
matchless master-pieces of Beethoven, the 
qualities for which these two works are so 
remarkable, are carried in them to such an 
extent as to make the works themselves, 
whatever has, or may be written, for ever 
individual. These two immortal works, 
and the no less beautiful in another and 
less important style, the Symphony in E 
flat, which is from its commencement to its 
close a ceaseless flow of the most luxurious 
and enchanting melody, were written in 
immediate succession, and according to the 
dates on the composer’s MSS., in the in- 
credibly short period of a few weeks. 

Mozart’s concertos for the pianoforte 
were an immense advance upon the instru- 
mental solos of the period, and the best of 
them, for they are very numerous and of 
various degrees of merit, rank with the 
noblest works of the class that have been 
since produced. And how noble a class of 
composition is this which contains the great 
concertos in E flat and C minorand G major 
of Beethoven, the two concertos of Mendels- 
sohn, the concertos of Sterndale Bennett, 
and the best works for their instrument of 
Hummel and Moscheles! These master- 
pieces, symphonies with an obligato part 
for the pianoforte, are so infinitely interest- 
ing as music, and comprise such greet ideas 
developed through so grand and perfect a 
plan, as to place them on the highest level of 
compositions for the concert room. They 
must ever do honor to the executive artist 
who adequately interprets their beauties, 
beyond all the most florid and it may be 
ingenious productions that are too much 
sought by the general audience, and which 
are written for the sake of the instrument, 
not of the music—for the exhibition of the 
digital dexterity of the performer, not of 
his intellectual intensity. 

The concerto in D minor of Mozart and 
that in C major have never been surpassed 
for symmetry of design and beauty of 
phraseology ; they abound also in most 
effective combinations of the orchestra 
with the principal instrument; but this 
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merit, it must be admitted, has been | Masses, very numerous as they are, are for 


greatly extended in some more recent 
compositions of the same class since the 
resources of the orchestra, from the in- 
creased excellence of the performers, have 
been more at the command of the com- 
poser ; still, though less frequent, Mozart’s 
mixture of the pianoforte with the orches- 
tra is in many instances in these concertos 
not less beautiful and ingenious than the 
happiest results of modern research. 

The pianist must however bear in mind 
one curious, it may be justly said unfor- 
tunate evidence of the custom of the time 
in which they were written, which the piano 
forte part of these concertos, as it is handed 
down to us, presents ; viz. that it is a mere 
skeleton of the composer’s intention, to be 
filled up throughout according to the dis- 
cretion and the ability of the performer, and 
leaving to him the opportunity of the ca- 
dence for the greatest display of his inven- 
tive ingenuity and executive agility. 

Unhappily for the worthy rendering of 
these great works to a modern audience, 
some excellent players of our time have 
little discretion and some have less ability 
to dilate upon and embody the concise 
outline which such music presents ; and it 
must therefore be always matter of regret 
with these works, as with the songs and 
choruses of Handel and his cotemporaries, 
of which the organ or cembalo part was 
always left to the improvisation of the 
accompanist, that the author did not make 
a definite record of the effects and the 

assages he intended. Certainly when 

ozart himself played these concertos, it 
must have been a matter ot great interest 
to compare the different readings of the 
same work he would give at different 
performances. When Mendelssohn, who 
combined with the highest powers ever 
known as an executant, a power of thought 
akin to that of the great master whose 
thoughts he interpreted, rendered them, it 
was indeed a matter of the highest interest 
to witness the commentary made in the true 
spirit of reverence by one great musician 
upon another; but none besides such an 
one can the world trust to vary the pas- 
sages of Mozart at each several perform- 
ance, and add to so great an original. 

Of Mozart’s sacred music there is room to 
say but very little in proportion to the impor- 
tance it holds in the list of his works. His 





the most part much more trivial, or at least 
lighter in their character, than the earnest- 
ness of the subject would seem to demand, 
and than might well be expected by the 
reader who 1s familiar with the author’s 
contrapuntal fluency and generally faith- 
ful adaptation of his style to his sub- 


ject. 


Of a wholly different character to the 
majority of them, however, are the Re- 
quiem and the Sacred Cantata Davide 
Penitente, which, for elaboration of con- 
trivance combined with simplicity of 
construction, ingenuity of detail, gran- 
deur of outline, the most poetic expres- 
sion and perfection of musical develop- 
ment, belong unquestionably to the loftiest 
school of sacred music, and approach 
nearer to the sublimity of the greatest 
works of Handel than anything produced 
between the days of that immortal musi- 
cian and the recent compositions of our 
newly regretted Mendelssohn. 

We must pass over the numerous de- 
tached songs of Mozart, which, if we were 
to speak of the very great merit of his 
pianoforte Cantata “Non temer,” and 
his superbly dramatic Scena introduced in 
the Opera of Andromeda, or of the exqui- 
site simplicity of his setting of Githe’s 
lovely little poem Das Veilchen and his in- 
expressibly charming canzonet Au Chloe, 
would exceed our limits; we will but say they 
have all their peculiar and felicitous beauty, 
and proceed to a survey of his excellence 
as a dramatic composer, which is of course 
better displayed in his complete operas 
than in these separate pieces, and in which 
character perhaps he has his firmest hold 
upon that immortality which must endure 
so long as the mind of man can appreciate 
what is great and beautiful. 

Of his early dramatic works written for 
and produced at the principal theatres in 
Italy, little is known but the sensation they 
created, and this appears to have been such 
as to win for him, though yet a boy, the re- 
spect and the esteem of all who were best 
able to estimate their merits. We may 
well suppose, from the analogy of the com- 
positions that are known of the same pe- 
riod, and from the evidence of the grad- 
ual modification of his style in his subse- 
quent works, that these were composed 
chiefly of the conventionalities of the age, 
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and we may well believe that had they 
contained anything strikingly superior to 
the average merit of the works with which 
they were competed, time would have 
transmitted such through the admiration 
of the intervening age to the emulation of 
our own. 

The tirst of his operas that is now known, 
and that takes its place among his greatest 
works, is Jdomeneo ; and this, though it 
possesses not that peculiar identity of each 
of the characters which is so remarkable 
a feature in the later dramatic works of 
Mozart, abounds in dramatic points of the 
highest order; and in the overture, with 
its wonderful pedal point that leads to the 
return of the subject, and the all powerful 
storm chorus, equals the happiest efforts 
of its author’s brightest days. 

This opera is interesting in the history 
of the art, as being the earliest example of 
what may be esteemed the modern school 
of instrumentation, distinguished from that 
which preceded it by the general differ- 
ence in the relative treatment of the wind 
and string instruments, employing the 
former, not merely to contrast or to 
strengthen the latter, as was for the most 
part the use made of them before Mozart’s 
time, but to relieve, and color, and qualify 
the effect of the string instruments by sus- 
taining sometimes the harmony while they 
move in some figure or passage; and to 
produce all the varieties which those who 
are accustomed to hear and analyze orches- 
tral combinations will understand better 
from their own recollection than from any 
verbal description, and which those who 
are not so accustomed will not be likely to 
understand from any description whatever. 

It must be granted that similar effects 
of orchestration are to be occasionally 
found in the works of earlier masters, as 
in the chorus “ He sent a thick darkness,” 
in Handel’s Israel in Egypt, in the second 
part of the song “Revenge, Timotheus 
cries,” in the Alerander’s Feast of the 
same composer, in the chorus of Furies 
with Orestes in prison, and the grand de- 
clamatory scene in which this character ad- 
jures Pylades to leave him to the sacrifice, 
in the Iphigénie en Tauride of Gluck, and 
in many other isolated instances which it 
would be superfluous to advance, Enough 
has been cited to prove that Mozart did 
not wholly originate the modern school of 





instrumentation, though he systematized 
and brought it to a perfection which, how- 
ever it may be varied, all the ingenuity of 
modern times cannot surpass. 

The next opera, Die Enifiihrung aus 
dem Serail, appears to have much delighted 
Mozart in its composition, and should, 
therefore, be one of his best productions. 
It cannot but be noticed, however, that 
although it was written and produced in 
the period immediately preceding his mar- 
riage, although the heroine has the same 
name, Constanze, as his wife, and although 
his letters at the time show him to have 
been well satisfied with his labor, the sen- 
timental parts of this opera are very much 
if not wholly wanting in that intense 
heartful melody, that true language of 
passion which one poet must have fore- 
boded when he wrote, “If music be the 
food of love,” and another poet must have 
known when he answered— 


“ No; music is not the food of Love, 
Unless Love feed upon his own sweet self 
Till he becomes all music murmurs of ;” 


and which abounds to overflowing in the 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutti, and 
the Zauberflote. 

Though from this it may seem that 
when he had most of love in his heart he 
had least of it on his pen, we have in the 
same work other ne 3 all-sufficient proof 
that the happiness and excitement in which 
he wrote only qualified his genius to bright- 
en it. The characteristic or comic portions 
of this opera, most especially the music of 
Osmin whenever this most delightful Cer- 
berus of the Harem makes his appearance, 
are so exquisitely appropriate to the scene, 
and in this sense so highly dramatic, so 
full of humor, musically charming, while 
true to the character, that they still pre- 
serve their original freshness. 

Next in order of his dramatic works is 
Le Nozze di Figaro, which, as a work of 
art, of imagination and of musical construc- 
tion and development, is much superior to 
all the composer had previously produced. 
In this we must first acknowledge the cease- 
less flow of that peculiarly lovely melody 
which has since become associated in the 
mind of every musician with the very name 
of Mozart ; next, that the music of each 
character is so distinct from that of all the 
others, as to make each person in the 
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drama recognizable by what he sings. 
Thus we have the genial good humor 
blended with never-failing sarcasm in Fi- 
garo; the pensive melancholy but still 
ardent love of the countess; the playful 
naiveté and loving tenderness of Susanna ; 
the glowing passion of the Page; the 
manly dignity and voluptuousness of the 
Count; the simplicity of Barbarina ; the 
affectation of Marcellina; the pedantic 
gravity of Basilio; the self-importance of 
the Doctor, and the bluntness of the gar- 
dener, all so distinctly depicted, as to make 
the work a perfect study of the variety of 
musical and dramatic expression. Lastly, 
we must notice the clear though elaborate 
construction of the several pieces of music, 
and most of all the wonderful Finale to 
the first act, which, the longest piece of 
dramatic music extant, is perhaps the most 
perfect, since all idea of its remarkable 
length is lost in the excitement produced 
by its wonderful dramatic interest, the ad- 
mirable symmetry of its construction, and 
the beautiful flow and endless variety of 
ideas of which it is composed. 

Il Don Giovanni, the opera which is 
received by all the world as the greatest 
production of the lyric stage, the work 
which gives the brightest lustre to its 
author’s crown of glory, could it have been 
written even by Mozart without the valuable 
experience accumulated by him from his 
previous labors, would have been sufficient 
in itself to win for him his immortal name. 
The importance that this work holds and 
can never cease to hold in the annals of 
music on account of its peculiar excellence 
and the influence its production had, and 
its existence still maintains upon the art, 
will justify the o- .p2tion of more of the 
limited space ui i _ remarks by the ex- 
amination of its veauties than has been 
devoted to the other great legacies of its 
composer. 

The story, a very old Spanish legend, 
had been, when Mozart wrote his opera, 
long familiar to the stage as a comedy and 
as a ballet. This familiarity to the public 
of the subject and its conduct is a most 
important advantage for an opera libretto, 
since, with the very best enunciation, it is 
impossible for an audience to follow the 
whole of the words of a musical perform- 
ance, (especially in the concerted pieces in 
which the action of the drama is chiefly 





developed, and in which, therefore, it is 
most essential that the sense should be un- 
derstood.) If they be previously acquainted 
with the several points of the play, they 
are so much the better able to discover, 
examine, and appreciate the musical ex- 
pression, 

“Let us consider separately each of the 
characters, and observe what life and indi- 
viduality the composer has given to all of 
them. 

First and chief, there is Don Giovanni, 
the noble and the amorous, who, libertine 
as he is, has so much of fascination in his 
gay and gallant bearing, so much of val- 
iance in his carelessness of all the evils, 
natural and supernatural, that beset him, 
so much of amiability of manner and seem- 
ing sincerity in all his falsehood and in- 
constancy, that the audience, though they 
may know the black side of his character, 
ever delight in his presence, and are no 
less carried away than are the characters 
whom he addresses by the charm he al- 
ways spreads around him; and they feel 
for him if not with him in all his perplexi- 
ties, so completely do the phrases with 
which Mozart has made him express him- 
self captivate all hearts and win all hear- 
ers. Thus we have examples of his passion, 
the tenderest of tender passions in his 
mouth, (and so very tender in his heart 
that it melts away under the very next 
eyebeams that shine upon it,) in the duet 
“La ci darem la mano,’’ and in the serenade 
“ Deh, vieni alla finestra;” of his gaiety 
and overflowing animal spirits in the 
song “Fin ch’ an dal vino,” and indeed 
everywhere throughout. the whole of the 
music allotted to him ; and of his dauntless 
valor, in his first scene with the Commen- 
datore, in the last movement of the first 
Finale, where all his enemies discover 
themselves to him at the masquerade and 
threaten him with the words ‘“ Tremo, 
tremo, scellerato,” and most of all in the 
last, the great scene with the statue, and 
especially when he replies to the invitation 
to sup in return with his ghostly guest— 


“ Ho firmo il cor in petto, 
Non ho timor, verro.” 


And here we cannot but remark upon the 
wonderful change in the character and the 
very tone of the music, from the moment 
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when Don Giovanni takes the hand of the 

uest in pl of his engagement, which 
ire the ee feel the Se etrifying influ- 
ence of the supernatural contagion, and 
shudder with the hero when, despite his 
reckless daring, the exclamation forces it- 
self from him, 


“Ohime! che gelo e questo mai ?” 


We must not forget, also, his grand re- 
jection of the statue’s admonition to repent- 
ance, and his repetitions of “« No, no,” in an- 
swer to the repeated adjuration, and most 
of all the last three, in which he hurls defi- 
ance at fate itself, and jumps all consequen- 
ces to maintain the one predominant fea- 
ture of his character, his steadfast adherence 
to his once formed resolution, making his 
own will ount to all surrounding ac- 
cidents, whether of or evil, 

The interest of the subject here leads us 
from examining a particular character to 
marvel at the whole scene to which allusion 
has just been made. There can be no 
question that this scene is the grandest in 
the whole range of dramatic music ; nor can 
it be doubted by whosoever has heard it 
efficiently executed, that there is somewhat 
so truly awful in its grandeur, as to give all 
the feeling of reality and truth to the pre- 
ternatural event it depicts, and to approach 
nearer to sublimity in its effect than it is 
possible to suppose anything can which is 
not intimately blended with our most sol- 
emn religious associations. It is not the 
least wonder in the musical conduct of this 
extraordinary scene, that the three charac- 
ters concerned are so distinctly portrayed 
as to be each always identical: thus we 
have the terrible grandeur of the Commen- 
datore, the dignified though reckless bear- 
ing of Don Giovanni, and the terror which 
would be overwhelming, but for his affee- 
tion for his master, which is superior even 
to his fears, of Leporello. 

To descend to technicalities, a thing so 
striking cannot be left without mention as 
the employment of trombones in this scene. 
Though we may consider that instrumenta- 
tion is but the coloring of a musician’s 
ideas, still, as one of the great schools of 
painting depends wholly upon its coloring, 
so even under this consideration, instru- 
mentation may be allowed to hold a large 
importance in the filling up of a musical 
design. Therefore it is Just to adduce the 





peculiar use of these instruments in produc- 
ing the overpowering feeling of mystery 
throughout this whole scene. In the score 
of Mozart they are only introduced in one 
other situation in the course of the whole 
opera, namely, when the statue speaks in 
the cemetery ; and thus a peculiar sound 
in the orchestra always accompanies the 
voice of this ghostly avenger, which adds 
much to the identity given to the character 
both by the generally peculiar intervals of 
the voice andits wholly unrhythmical 
but highly declamatory style, and by the 
choice of the harmony and figure of accom- 
paniment. 

This impressive effect is considerably 
lessened in the performance of the opera 
in the present day, by the unwarrantable 
custom too generally adopted of introduc- 
ing trombones in the Overture, the first 
Finale, and the Sestet, where, though they 
may add to the noise, perhaps even to the 
force of the music, they give nothing to the 
character, at least to the character Mozart 
intended, and their being thus introduced 
takes away the individuality that the com- 
poser meant should attach to the only sit- 
uations where he wrote for them. 

In contemplating this remarkable scene 
the observation irresistibly suggests itself, 
that Weber in his Freischutz, and other less 
eminent composers of musical diablerie, 
have studied and profited by Mozart’s great 
and original conception; indeed, having 
studied this, who could think upon a similar 
subject and not think similarly ? 

Next in importance, the ever-impatient, 
all-enduring Leporello comes under notice. 
An excellent good fellow is he in his way, 
but his way is quite his own, equally dis- 
tinct from the good-natured, satirical drol- 
lery of Figaro, and his somewhat more 
sedate but not less sarcastic co-humorist, 
Osmin, and from the gay and facetious 
drollery of Papageno; and it is a good 
lesson on the groundlessness of mortal 
grumbling, to see how intolerant he is 
from the opening to the close of this opera, 
of all the “dirty work” that is put upon 
him, and yet how wilfully, one can scarce- 
ly say willingly, he still bears all. We 
are impressed with Leporello’s affection for 
the Padrone, but we feel a.. the while that 
he fears him while he loves him, and we 
fancy it may be that he is concerned in 
the Don’s misfortunes only insomuch as 
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himself is a sharer in their consequences. 
Leporello is a humorist too, but a very 
dry one ; and he gives us to believe that 
his pleasantry is more the effect of dullness, 
or of simplicity at least, than of any wit 
that he possesses. His character unfolds 
itself at the rising of the curtain, where he 
stands with his lantern waiting till his 
master returns from one of his gallantries, 
an unfortunate wont of the serving-man 
that is evidently against his will—* notte 
e giorno,” he has ever to discharge the 
same somewhat questionable and always 
doleful duty ; but when, after his mea- 
sured retrospect of past times, and of the 
improprieties they have witnessed, he en- 
ergetically resolves to be a gentleman for 
the future, and to serve no more, he yet 
gives us to understand from his manner, 
that he intends for ever to go on in the old 
way, if only that he may have the satis- 
faction of complaining of it. In the Aria 
“ Madamira,” this worthy is quite in his 
glory, telling all the evils of his master 
that his fancy can invent, or his tongue 
can utter, and truly exulting in his connec- 
tion with one of whom so very much can 
be fancied. It is not, however, in his solo 
music only that Mozart has made much of 
Leporello; his part is a prominent feature 
in the Trio at the end of the Introduction, 
when the Commendatore dies; and no Jess 
so in the Finale to the first act; and again 
in the Duet with Don Giovanni, “‘O Statua 
gentilissima ;”’ and in the admirable sup- 
per scene, especially that part already 
cited ; but perhaps more than all in the 
wonderful Sestet “Sola, sola,” when, first 
mistaken for his master, he is threatened 
with the vengeance of all whom his mas- 
ter has wronged, and afterwards, when he 
declares himself with his truly pitiable 
appeal for pardon, the astonishment of all 
lessens not his embarrassment. 

But a few words must suffice to draw 
attention to the natural tenderness and 
gentle simplicity of the country girl, Zer- 
lina, so exquisitely expressed in her two 
Arias, “Batti, batti, bel Masetto,” and 
“Vedrai Carino,” the latter a true heart’s 
balsam for the grievous bodily ills that 
have been inflicted on her luckless sweet- 
heart, and the former such a pure flood of 
beautiful feeling from the fountain of truth, 
as could not but dispel every jealous sus- 
picion of the “bel Masetto,”’ and win for- 
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giveness from a lover the most obdurate 
whose sympathies it could not fail to awak- 
en, as it ever does those of the audience. 

The blunt, and homely, and very jeal- 
ous Masetto has a character of music no 
less clearly defined, which is apparent in 
the broken phraseology of his Aria “ Ho 
capito,” and always recognizable whenever 
he appears. 

Donna Elvira is a most ingenious con- 
ception of the composer, most skilfully 
carried out. She is the deserted mistress 
of the fickle hero, who is only constant in 
his inconstancy, and pursues him through- 
out the opera with complaints of her 
wrong, far more just in themselves than 
likely to win him back again. It is one of 
the most remarkable features of the con- 
certed pieces in which this character is 
engaged, that her part always stands out 
from the rest with a phraseology, some- 
times even a rhythm, quite distinct from 
that of the other characters, most striking 
instances of which felicitous and dramatic 
treatment occur in the Quartet “ Nonti 
fidar,” and in the Adagio in the first 
Finale “ Vendichi il giusto cielo.” It is 
made clearly to appear, however, despite 
all her reproaches, that she has in her dis- 
position the true food of love, would her 
deserter but give her the opportunity to 
manifest it; thus nothing can be more 
amiable than the music allotted to her in 
the Trio “ Ah, taci, ingiusto core,” when 
she believes him to be returning to her 
repentant, nor more tenderly beseeching 
than that in the Sestet “ Sola, sola,” when 
he, in the person of the disguised Le- 
porello, is attacked by those who have 
such just resentment against him. 

Don Ottavio is certainly the least excit- 
ing character of the whole dramatis per- 
sone, but he is not the least effective. 
His general quietness forms a happy con- 
trast to the more lively, or spirited, or en- 
ergetic, or passionate music of the other 
characters, and the bewitching melody of 
his most lovely Aria, ‘ I] mio tesoro,” and 
still more powerfully, the wonderful, the 
unique passage for its irresistible expres- 
sion of the most ardent passion and tender 
affection, in which, in the Duet with Don- 
na Anna, he answers to the lament of his 
betrothed for her murdered father— 


“ Lascia, o cara, la rimembranza amara, 


Hai sposo e padre in me,” 
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roves him a lover worthy of the great 

eart of Donna Anna, and made us ever 
regret that the situations of the drama al- 
low not opportunity for the further devel- 
opment of so glowing a conception. 

Lastly, to the character of Donna Anna, 
since no words could do justice, a few may 
acknowledge the incompetency of language 
to describe its musical perfection. It is 
this character—the only one in which the 
grander passions are displayed, but in 
which they are expressed with the highest 
degree of poetical feeling and tragic power— 
it is this character that gives the greatest 
importance to the work ; this gives to it 
quite another standing than that of Figaro, 
which, although from beginning to end an 
incessant outpouring of the richest genius, 
affords not scope for the exercise of that 
genius in its loftiest capacity—and places 
it on the high pinnacle where it must for 
ever stand, as the noblest production of 
the lyric stage. There is nothing in all 
music to equal the wonderful burst of pas- 
sionate grief in the recitative when Donna 
Anna discovers the dead body of the Com- 
mendatore, and the duet which follows it 
in which Ottavio can only soothe her de- 
spairing madness by swearing to avenge 
her father’s murder. This magnificent 
piece of music must be known well to be 
duly appreciated ; but, as it cannot be heard 
even for the first time without producing 
an overpowering effect, by its sublime pa- 
thos and truthful expression of the great- 
est emotions of the human heart, so it can- 
not be familiar to the sensitive and studi- 
ous mind without rising higher and higher 
in value, and those beauties which at first 
flashed vaguely on the understanding, by 
degrees taking root there, at last sur- 
mount all possibly preconceived ideas of 
excellence. 

Another great display of Mozart’s 
tragic powers is in the recitative in which, 
recognizing Giovanni as the assassin of her 
father, Donna Anna describes to Ottavio 
the scene of his entering her chamber, and 
points to him as the object of his revenge. 
The Aria which follows, “Or sai che l’onore,” 
is one of eminent declamatory beauty, and is 
remarkable for one of those peculiarly hap- 
py points of imitation that give (as we be- 
fore observed) such particular force to Mo- 
zart’s. music, and which, from the fluency 
with which they are evidently written and 
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the natural manner in which they are intro- 
duced, prove that the profoundest resources 
of counterpoint were so perfectly familiar 
to him as to make what appears the 
effort of laborious pedantry with most com- 
posers, the spontaneous ebullition of the 
ordinary habit of thinking with him. 

The character of Donna Anna, however, 
is by no means all severity, grief and de- 
spair, and vengeance ; the exquisitely beau- 
tiful Aria “Non mi dir,” while it is quite 
in keeping with ail the rest she has to sing, 
shows her no less capable of loving tender- 
ness than of the graver and grander pas- 
sions. 

It remains but to notice a few of the 
most striking points in this great opera, 
for to enumerate its beauties would be but 
to catalogue every passage in the whole 
work. 

The overture is one of great excellence, 
and after the surprising masterpiece of its 
author, that to Die Zauberflite, certainly 
the best he wrote. It is purely in charac- 
ter with the rest of the work ; opening with 
the principal movement of the celebrated 
supper scene, the great catastrophe of the 
opera, it at once impresses the hearer with 
the earnest feeling necessary for the enter- 
ing fully into the spirit of this most impor- 
tant work. The following Allegro, (essen- 
tially the overture, of which the previous 
Andante grace is a most effective introduc- 
tion,) with its exciting vivacity, prepares 
the hearer for the spirited animation that 
characterizes the principal action of the 
drama, while the elaborate treatment of 
one passage, which is most ingeniously 
worked in close canon, gives an air of 
solidity and consequence to the whole, 
without which, however applicable to the 
story, it would be inappropriate to the 
importance which this opera assumes as a 
work of art. 

At the close of the Introduction there 
occurs one of those remarkable strokes of 
genius that are found only at rare inter- 
vals in the works of the greatest poets, and 
the existence of which, whether in music 
or in language, places on an equality of 
dramatic excellence the minds of Mozart and 
Shakspeare. The Commendatore, wound- 
ed by Giovanni, gasps out his last accents in 
broken, half-stifled phrases, and then as he 
dies, the concluding symphony, a most ef- 
fective passage of descending semitones, to 
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which the piercing or poignant tone of the 
oboe gives a peculiar coloring, instead of 
coming to a full close in F minor, (the key 
of the whole movement,) breaks off on 
the first inversion of a chord of G major, 
from which begins the following parlante 
recitative with Don Giovanni and Leporel- 
lo, and so gives all the idea of the transit 
from time, and sense, and space, and feeling 
to the vague, mysterious, ever unknown 
realm of the supernatural. This great 
point, it is much to be regretted, is omitted 
in most of the pianoforte editions of the 
opera, because, not having the parlante 
recitative, it is considered necessary to 
bring the piece of music to a satisfactory 
and complete conclusion. 

One of the most remarkable of all the 
great composer’s feats of contrapuntal con- 
trivance occurs in the first finale, where at 
the masquerade three different orchestras in 
different parts of the stage, which repre- 
sents the illuminated gardens of Giovan- 
nis palace, accompany three different 
groups of dancers. The first begins with 
the well known minuet in three four 
time ; the second afterward comes in with 
another dance tune in two four time, and 
the third lastly joins the other two with an- 
other dance tune in three eight time; 
thus are three different measures made to 
go on at once, and three subjects wholly 
different in character and rhythm made 
to accompany each other. This curious 
feature is also omitted in the pianoforte 
arrangements, probably because of the dif- 
ficulty of performing such perplexing con- 
tretems upon one instrument. 

Another striking point is the enharmo- 
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nic modulation from the key of E flat to 
that of D natural, that is made by chang- 
ing a dominant seventh into an augmented 
sixth, when, in the Sestet, Ottavio and the 
rest enter the garden with the lights in 
which was Elvira alone in the dark with 
the disguised Leporello ; the bright clear 
tone of the trumpet-played pianissimo, 
then for the first time introduced, adding 
almost infinitely to the brilliancy of the ef- 
fect, and producing no less a flood of light 
in the orchestra than the torches borne 
by the attendants on the stage. 

_ There is only space to say that the Cosi 
fan Tutti, the Clemenza di Tito, and the 
Zauberflite contain each their immortal 
evidences of the same unequalled power 
that wrought the Don Giovanni, but that 
from the meagreness of dramatic situations 
in the libretti of these operas, the com- 
poser had not the same scope for the ex- 
ercise of the skill which they evidence to 
have been undiminished. ‘The last, the 
Zauberfléte, is remarkable for containing 
some of the lightest and most popular, and 
some of the severest and most elaborate 
music that Mozart ever wrote. 

In fine, though it is both needless and 
impossible to classify and rank one after 
the other, men of rare transcendent genius, 
yet when after this brief glance at some 
of his principal works, we consider how 
much he has enriched every department 
of music, and reflect on the universality 
as well as the immensity of his genius, the 
conclusion can hardly be avoided, that the 
greatest musician who has delighted the 
world is Wotrcane Amapevus Mozart. 
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FERDOUSI THE 


The history of the Persian Epic Poem 
itself is almost as romantic as any of the 
stories it contains. Yesdegerd, the last 
king of the Sassanian dynasty, wishing to 
give to the last period of his administration 
the most durable splendor, undertook with 
great labor to collect in a body all the 
chronicles, histories, and traditions floating 
among the people from the heroic times 
down to the time of his reign. To this 
rare collection he prefixed the title of 
“ Bastan Nameh.” Charlemagne in the 
same age rendered a similar service to the 
Frank nations of his dominions, but this 
Western collection, effected by the labor of 
Eginhard and other wise men of his day, 
has not reached us. The toils of the 
Eastern sages were destined to be ultimate- 
ly more fortunate, and very few books 
were preserved through such a variety of 
circumstances tending to their destruction 
—if the history of Ferdousi speak true. 
We take it as preferred by many on the 
authority of Daulet Shah, Ferdousi’s 
Persian biographer. 

The great work had hardly been com- 
pleted while Yesdegerd, the last of his 
race, still sat on the throne of Persia, when 
(about the year 636 of Christ—13 of 
the Hegira) the terrible Caliph Omar, 
at the head of that army which had suc- 
cessively conquered Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Egypt, driven before it like sheep the forces 
of Judea, and pressed back the invinci- 
ble Roman Legions with the Emperor 
Heraclius at their head—threw himself 
like a mountain torrent on the peaceful 
domains of Persia. Yesdegerd found 
out pretty soon that this was not the time 
for collecting old ballads, and putting 
legendary tales together. 

Omar, following out faithfully the dic- 
tates of Mahomet’s policy, made war upon 
books and libraries as ferociously as he 
did upon men and armies. The burning of 
the celebrated Library of Alexandria, one 
of the largest and most precious in the 
world, was the act of this brutal conqueror. 
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The manuscripts taken from it served to 
heat the baths of that city for several 
months with their flames, a fact upon 
reading which the literati of Pope Leo X.’s 
time used to bathe the historic page with 
tears. 

Whatever Persia then possessed of lit- 
erary treasure was found in the sacking of 
the palace of Yesdegerd. The copy of 
the Bastan Nameh, which was the gem of 
that collection, would appear to be the only 
one formed up to that moment. It was 
regarded by the Mussulman general who 
found it with a kind of superstitious awe on 
account of its fame and the importance 
attached to it, and placed by him in the 
hands of Omar. The Caliph, to do him 
justice, was consistent in his hatred of liter- 
ature, and could neither read nor write. 
Still he had the book examined and pas- 
sages of it explained in his presence. He 
treated the glowing descriptions of Persian 
greatness with contempt ; and with a lauda- 
ble zeal to imitate his master, the person 
who held it cast it among the fragments of 
furniture and other worthless objects of the 
palace which strewed the room, in expecta- 
tion of the fire. 

Noisier occupations made all forget the 
manuscript, which was picked up by an 
Abyssinian, who, along with some of the 
vilest soldiery, was prowling about the 
palace to glean any serviceable remnants 
which might have escaped in the pillage. 
This man, in default of better luck, held on 
to the curiosity, which, on returning to his 
native country, he disposed of. It thus 
reached the court of the Abyssinian mon- 
arch, who ordered it to be translated into 
Amharic or Ethiopian, and was the means 
of preserving the heroic history of the 
Parses, as the original was soon after irre- 
coverably lost. 

The dark night of Mahometan domina- 
tion never extinguished totally the rays of 
knowledge in Persia, and it was always 
remembered by the learned that a book 
containing the glorious feats of the Persian 
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heroes had been written, and, it was hoped, 
still existed. It was rumored that the 
Bastan Nameh had been translated into 
Arabic, and into several languages of Hin- 
dostan. So great an opinion was enter- 
tained of the book, that after a long time 
Seith Yakoub, a Prince of Khorasan, dis- 
patched four of the most learned men in his 
dominions to India, with the character and 
honors of ambassadors, to solicit a copy 
from the government of the country. 
Their object having been successfully 
accomplished, the Bastan Nameh appeared 
again in the Persian language. 

About the end of the tenth century one 
of the kings of the Samanian dynasty 
commissioned Dakiki, one of the best poets 
of his time, some fragments of whose 
works have been preserved, to versify a 
part at least of that immense work. He 
had already completed twenty thousand 
distichs according to some writers, (Anthol. 
Persica Acad. Viennensis,) and according to 
others only a thousand, (Atkinson’s Shah 
Nameh, and Ferdousi’s Persian biographer,) 
when he was assassinated by one of his 
own slaves. 

The great work was thus interrupted, 
disregarded, and finally totally forgotten 
until the reign of the illustrious Sultan 
Mahmoud Sebettighin of Ghuznin. This 
celebrated conqueror descended from the 
Bouyah family, which reigned in Eastern 
Persia, and being firmly seated on the throne 
of Khorasan, Seblistan and other provinces, 
extended his dominion still further, prompt- 
ed by the restless ambition of his warlike 
race. His dominions reached from the 
Tigris to the eastern shore of the Ganges, 
and from the mountains of Tartary to the 
Indian Ocean. This prince, in the view of 
augmenting the glories of his reign, and 
doubtless of biassing the affections of his 
subjects in his favor, resolved to complete 
the great work which had been once un- 
dertaken, and then so hopelessly abandoned. 
Several poets lived habitually in his court, 
for few princes extended a more generous 
patronage to literature ; and poets spring 
up and flourish under the smile of mon- 
archs, as the green herbs and flowers of 
the field beneath the showers and the sun- 
beams of heaven. 

From the crowd of royal songsters he 
selected seven of the most valiant, amongst 
whom were Enseri, Ashjedi, and Ferrahi, 


names which have remained immortal in 
the annals of Persian literature,* dis- 





* Ashjedi was a native of the province of 
Merw. He found great favor with Mahmoud for 
his panegyrics of that monarch’s victories. He 
was particularly successful in an elegy com- 
posed upon the Ghaznevide’s return from the 
conquest of India. This elegy remains entire 
yet. It begins: “When this sage and potent 
king declared war to India’s idols, and unrolled 
to the winds the banner of his memorable 
achievements,” &ec., &c. A piece by the same 
author, eulogistic of one Melopepo, may be read 
in the Persic Anthology of the Viennese Acade- 
my. The collection of his Odes is entitled the 
Diwan. Some of his sentiments are dull and 
far-fetched, but others are remarkable for their 
originality. Instance the following: “A soul 
that desires not to be released from its abode of 
clay, is not a bird in the cage, but a corpse in the 
tomb.” Extracts from his writings are found in 
the “ Asiatic Journal.” From these we select 
the following beautiful specimen, translated, we 
believe, by Mr. Falconer :— 


“When Allah makes choice of a man to fulfil 
The plans of his vast and inscrutable will, 
Whate’er he attempts, fails and withers before 

him, 
And sorrow and trouble brood heavily o’er him ; 
For hisnoblest conceptions are grov'ling and vile, 
And his loftiest thought prone to error and 
guile. 
But when pride is abased, and his spirit is taught 
That unaided humanity profiteth naught ; 
Then Allah comes forth in that sorrowful hour, 
Re-awakens his courage, and clothes him with 
power. 
The creature is powerless to help or sustain: 
Tis Allah conceals, and ’tis Allah makes plain.” 


Enseri, too, was highly esteemed by Mahmoud, 
in whose _ nearly all his compositions were 
written. He composed several poems of this 
nature, amongst which the “ Emic we Ezra,” i.e. 
“ Of Love and Youth,” so artificially written, that 
the two letters hayn and ezre, deemed rather harsh 
for the softness of the subject, never occur in any 
of the verses. In one of his odes, he addresses 
Mahmoud in the following strain: “ Thou art the 
King for whom, in the West, as well as in the 
East, the Jews, the Fire-worshippers, the Chris- 
tians, and the Mahometans, with one mouth cry 
to heaven in their prayers, ‘Grant,O God, that 
in his end as well as in his name, he may be 
Mahmoud,” (i.e. The Happy.) 

Ferrahi was one of those bon-vivant geniuses, 
who turned his metaphysical capacities to ad- 
vantage, for the comfort of his physical individ- 
ual. He was loved and favored by Mahmoud, to 
whom he burned incense, culled from the gum- 
trees of Parnassus, in exchange for money and com- 
modities, amassing to himself a snug little fortune. 
While on his way to Semar Kenda, a beautiful 
city of the Transoxana province, this Ferrahi 














once fell in with a gang of robbers, who despoiled 
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tributing amongst them seven stories to be 
versified from the Heroic Chronicle. En- 
seri had for his task, the history of Rus- 
tem and Sohrab, and having been judged 
superior to his competitors, was chosen to 
be the composer of the whole Poem. 

In that ancient and highly philosophical 
game of marbles, we used to observe with 
wonder, in the days of our vegetation, a 
young gentleman play into the ring, and 
be cried winner, when suddenly another, 
who had been overlooked, would shoot 
his alley with such precision, as to make 
it knock the other fair over the line, and 
after spinning around awhile, occupy its 
identical place. This was precisely the 
case with poor Enseri. He was fairly in 
for the game, when Apollo shot an alley 
at him with such dead aim, as to knock 
him fairly out of the magic circle of 
memory, leaving in his stead no less a 

ersonage than Aboul Cassem Mansur 
Ferdousi 

This great poet was born about the year 
916, (215 of the Hegira,) in the reign of 
Japhar Abulfadlo, surnamed “ El Billah,” 
the thirty-ninth of the Caliphs. His birth- 

lace was Tus, a city in the province of 

horasan. ‘Ay! and meet was it,” ex- 
claims one of his biographers, “ that in 
Tus, which is incense in Latin, should be 
born Ferdousi, who, like a very grain of 
the incense of poesy, diffused so sweet an 
odor of fame over all the world.” Of the 
several prodigious events which, accord- 
ing to old Persic authority, came to pass 
at the time of his birth, we will merely re- 
cord one—a vision in which the wonderful 
child was represented to his father stand- 
ing in an erect posture, with his face 
turned to the west, and elevating his voice 
which echo repeated from the four points 





him of all his money, and told him how thankful 
he ought to be for their not giving him a beating 
into the bargain. Ferrahi was a philosopher to 
the back-bone. He had collected money for the 
sake of the ease and comfort it could procure; 
now it was gone, he concluded the worst possible 
course would be to feel uneasy, and be disposed 
to grumble. Putting a good face on the matter, 
he continued his visit to the city, where he re- 
mained closeted for a few days, and upon his re- 
turn brought with him a spirited copy of verses in 
which his curiosity, the greediness of the robbers, 
and the lightness of his pockets, were all dilated 
upon with a sly humor, that even his dryest biogra- 
ee confess, was full of raciness and unction. 





of heaven. His youthful days presented 
nothing remarkable except the diligence 
and quickness with which he distinguished 
himself at school. He followed, during 
the greater part of his youth, the occupa- 
tion of his father and brother, who were 
gardeners in the service of the Governor 
of Tus. He was, however, known amongst 
the towns-folk for his dreamy disposition, 
and for the fire and facility with which he 
sang of the ancient heroes of Persia. Still 
Ferdousi might have continued until the 
end of his life to plant cabbages and raise 
beans and peas for the Governor of Tus, 
had not a circumstance occurred that drove 
him from his peaceful home, and like the 
poaching adventure of Shakspeare, proved 
for him the first rail on the ladder of im- 
mortality. The occurrence was an un- 
provoked injury he sustained from a 
townsman of his own, for which he could 
obtain no redress, and by applying for jus- 
tice only irritated his adversary, who be- 
came a bitter persecutor of the friendless 
garden-boy. Ferdousi endeavored to per- 
suade his brother Mashud to depart with 
him from the neighborhood, and seek a 
living where they could live in peace. 
Failing to effect this, he resolved to leave, 
and seek his fortune by himself. This was 
the ostensible motive for his departure 
from Tus; but there was something far 
more important at the bottom of it, which, 
for the time, he breathed not to mortal 
ear. Fame had published over the whole 
empire the warlike exploits of Mahmoud 
Sebettighin, who, having dispossessed of the 
throne the last of the Samanian dynasty, 
Abdel Melek, had caused hitaself to 
be crowned in the city of Vaica, thus 
placing the Persian sceptre in the hands of 
the potent race of the Ghaznevides. It 
continued to be held by them with unfad- 
ing lustre for one hundred and fifty-five 
years, down to the weak Prince Khosroa, 
in whom terminated the line of succession 
begun by Mahmoud. Fame continued to tell 
how Mahmoud had been hailed as the “ Pro- 
tector of the Faithful; how he had estab- 
lished his court at Ghuznin, the capital of 
Sablistan, or Zabulistan, where he collect- 
ed the most learned men of the kingdom ; 
how he was not only great and generous, 
but courteous and affable withal, and es- 
pecially towards those who strove to re- 
new the glory of the Persian Muses, now 
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almost extinct. Fame passed on to tell 
her story to other lands; but when she 
had gone, there was a little fairy spirit 
that remained near Ferdousi, winking and 
smirking at Ferdousi, and jerking her 
thumb over her shoulder in the direction 
of Ghuznin. The news came of Mah- 
moud’s desire that the Chronicle of the 
Persian Heroes should be put into verse ; 
those very heroes whose names were as 
familiar as household words to Ferdousi. 
Then the little elf was more frisky than 
ever. She would shake Ferdousi by the 
arm when he was sleeping, and pull him 
by the lappel of his coat, and still smirk, 
and wink, and jerk her thumb over her 
shoulder in the direction of Ghuznin. 

All this Ferdousi kept a perfect secret, 
but no sooner had he quitted his home 
than he resolved, come weal, come woe, to 
turn his steps towards the place in the di- 
rection of which the little spirit had so 
often jerked her thumb. He wended his 
way, therefore, towards the capital, full of 
the memories of those glorious days when 
Rustan, — 


“ In beauty of form and in vivor of limb, 
No mortal was ever seen equal to him,”— 


even in his infancy astonished the good 
men of Zabulistan by his precocious valor ; 
when Kai-Khosru and Giw marched 
against the Tartars of Afrasyab; when 
Isfandyar expired on the field of battle 
at the foot of the Brazen Castle. On his 
first appearance in the city he disdained 
to appear amongst unworthy competitors, 
and remained for a time in his dwelling, 
where he gave great delight to several of 
the citizens who were victims of the le- 
gend-mania now become prevalent, and 
who were singularly pleased by a poem 
which he recited, containing a_ brilliant 
description of the contest wherein the ty- 
rant Zohak fell beneath the arm of the 
virtuous Feridoun. 

This was something, but the great trial 
of Ferdousi was to take place before the 
Divan of Sebettighin. He resolved, there- 
fore, to delay no longer in presenting him- 
self at court. On nearing the royal palace, 
one of those incidents took place which are 
characteristic of the East, and which, when 
they occur, are the making of the great 
man, who only wants a chance to show 


that he has really i in him the stuff of which 


joshun, a breast-plate. 
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great men are made. In the royal gar- 
dens he descried three men seated upon 
the grass engaged in an animated conver- 
sation, and strengthening their arguments 
with potent draughts ‘of wine. From 
their dress, and that air of confidence 
which a man shows when he feels he is at 
home, Ferdousi understood they must be 
friends of Mahmoud. He resolved, there- 
fore, to approach and make the experi- 
ment of rendering them favorable to him, 
with the view of a presentation at court. 
Now these three worthies happened to be 
no less than Enseri, Ashjedi and Ferrahi, 
three of the most celebrated poets of the 
royal household, who, in the midst of the 
beauties of nature, were indulging their 
minds and comparing notes upon subjects 
analogous to their profession. Perceiving 
a stranger advancing towards the bower 
which overshadowed them, and anticipat- 
ing an interruption, “ If this fellow comes 
here he will disturb us,” said one; “ let 
us therefore dismiss him at once.” But 
the others disapproved of so discourteous 
a mode of proceeding, and they finally 
agreed to overcome the booby by some 
stroke of waggery or exhibition of their 
superior learning. When Ferdousi ap- 
proached, they met him in the manner 
they had chosen, which was this: One of 
them gravely informed him “ that they, 
being royal poets, never treated with any- 
body who did not love their studies, and 
possess a taste for the art. They would, 
therefore, recite three verses and leave 
the last verse of the stanza to be sup- 
plied by a fourth rhyme by some- 
body else. If this was not done, they 
would have to decline admitting a fourth 
party to their conversation. If it were 
done, they would cheerfully admit him to 
their social board.” It must be remarked 
that the rogues had agreed beforehand 
to end the third verse with a word to 
which they supposed there were only two 
other rhymes in the language; it was 
« He will be puz- 
zled,” said they, “to find a fourth verse, 
and let us alone.” Enseri therefore com- 
menced with the following extemporane- 
ous address to some Persian Hebe: 


“ The light of the moon to thy splendor is weak;” 
Then Ashjedi followed suit : 


“The rose is , eclipsed by the bloom of thy 
cheek ;’ 
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Then Ferrahi : 


“ Thine eye-lashes dart through the folds of the 
joshun,”— 

It was now Ferdousi’s turn, and he said 

without a moment’s pause, and with ad- 

mirable felicity : 


** Like the javelin of Giw, in the battle with 
Poshun.” 


The surprise and delight of the trio at 
discovering so much readiness in the 
stranger, may be more easily conceived 
than described. They soon desired him to 
be seated, and recount the engagement of 
Giw and Poshun, which he did with great 
spirit and self-possession. From that mo- 
menta tender friendshipSprang up amongst 
these great men, and Ferdousi became es- 
pecially attached to Ashjedi,to whom after- 
wards he always referred, when an arbiter 
was required ; but the disciple left his mas- 
ter far below him, upon the scale of merit. 

Ferdousi was soon presented to Mah- 
moud, and received with marked kindness. 
It is said that the Sultan desired some ex- 
tempore composition of his new protégé, 
and that Ferdousi uttered a distich, which 
is thus translated by Mr. Atkinson : 


“ The cradled infant, whose sweet lips are yet 
Balmy with milk from its own mother’s breast, 
Lisps first the name of Mahmoud.” 

The King was highly gratified by this 
rare compliment, and other effusions of the 
poet, to whom he is reported subsequently 
to have said: “ You have harmonized this 
society of ours into a very paradise.” This 
was the origin of the surname of Ferdousi, 
deriving from the word ferdous, paradise, or 
heaven. 

Not long after, he published a poem de- 
scriptive of the battles of his favorite hero 
Rustem and Isfandyar, which raised his 
fame above all the competitors for poetic 
laurels. Then it was, that he reached at 
length, and grasped the sugared illusion, 
which had danced before his eyes for so 
many along night and day, even before 
he dared to utter it to a living mortal—he 
was chosen by Mahmoud to versify the 
Bastan Nameh! A biographer interrupts 
his narrative here, to inform us that Enseri, 
who, (if the reader remembereth,) had 
been named to that honor, cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the sovereign’s new determina- 
tion, and bowed before the acknowledged 








superiority of Ferdousi without demur. 
This edifying self-denial does infinite honor 
to the Eastern poet, and was no doubt re- 
munerated generously by the shrewd and 
prodigal Mahmoud. 

Ferdousi entered cheerfully on his task, 
and having completed a thousand couplets, 
he showed them to Mahmoud, by whose 
order a thousand golden drachms were 
given to the poet in return. 

From this period of the poet’s life we 
hear nothing of him for thirty years. Few 
incidents varied the life of one totally 
wrapped up and absorbed in one great 
thought—the production of that work 
upon which depended the immortality of 
its author, the story of the reign during 
which he wrote, and the greatest hopes of 
the literature of his country. Mahmoud 
often summoned him to his presence, to 
learn the progress of his labors, and hear 
the glowing rhapsodies which gradually 
received life under his hand. It shows 
alike the discernment of that potentate, 
and the nice conformation of his heart, 
when we know, that whenever he was cha- 
grined by untoward occurrences, or over- 
burthened by the cares of his station, he 
could find consolation and relief in nothing 
but the strains of Ferdousi. 

What a wonderful sight would we be- 
hold, could we enter into the private 
closet of this great poet, while planning 
the immense machinery of his immortal 
work. What a great undertaking is an 
epic poem! Uniting in himself all that 
the wisdom of his age presents, the gifted 
individual who attempts it must be a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, a philoso- 
pher, and a theologian. Nothing is too 
great in its magnificence, or too minute in 
its elegance, to be unfit matter for the 
great edifice which exists in his brain, 
and to which he must give birth after in- 
vesting it with all the ornaments music, 
taste, and beauty can give. 

While the world considers him perchance 
a peor weak old man, whose head is bowed 
down with penury, and judges the fire of 
his eye to be a certain sign of unsettled 
wit, in the mystical region of his own 
thoughts he is erecting the sturdy basis wp- 
on which a wonderful superstructure will be 
raised; he is casting in the air the mas- 
sive column, or groining the bold void— 
chiselling the delicate statue and carving 
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the fine tissue of drapery which is to 
adorn that glorious temple, and to be peo- 
pled by spirits evoked from the tomb of 
ages, and forced to breathe and act by the 
power of his magical voice. 

What wonder that the same word should 
be used by the ingenious Latin to name the 
poet and the prophet, or that one of 
Rome’s bards should have exclaimed, like 
the possessed Sybil, “« There is a God with- 
in us ?”— 

“ Est Deus in nobis sunt et commercia ceeli, 

Sedibus zxthereis Spiritis ille venit ;”— 


or that Ferdousi, having completed the 
“ Book of Kings,” should be heard to say 
with rapture, “I am not fated to die en- 
tirely henceforth! I shall continue to be 
great, for the splendor of those inspired 
words of which whoever is faithful and 
just after my death will be the panegyrist.” 

Ferdousi was not mistaken in expecting 
justice from posterity, but he was des- 
tined to experience, like many other great 
writers, the harshness of his cotempora- 
ries. Aiyar, one of the chief favorites of 
Mahmoud, from some cause or other had 
become exasperated against the poet, and 
only sought for a favorable opportunity to 
embitter the monarch against him. This 
soon offered when Ferdousi, delighted with 
the successful termination of the great 
work of his life, and full of the highest 
expectations, offered it to Mahmoud. Aiyar 
succeeded in delaying for a while the ex- 
pected royal bounty, at which, of course, 
Ferdousi became indignant. 

The unworthy favorite next succeeded 
in biassing the mind of the king, grown 
suspicious and irritable with age, against the 
author. He even persuaded the king that 
the work was full of insinuations against 
the ancient religion, representing its author 
asa faithless philosopher, a believer in the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, and commenting 
invidiously upon some portions of the book. 
The monarch was highly indignant on 
learning that the bard professed impious 
doctrines, and when Ferdousi made an 
effort to explain matters, and regain his lost 
confidence, he replied hastily, that the in- 
habitants of Tus were all alike a parcel of 
rascally heretics. 

Poor Ferdousi kept down and subdued 
his fiery spirit, and with the exception of 
some little grumbling seemed to hope well 





in spite of this, as he thought, transitory 
cloud. It is reported in fact that Mah- 
moud, delighted with the beauties of the 
great work presented to him, got over his 
indignation, and ordered a load of gold to 
be given to the poet in recompense for his 
labors. But the unworthy minister suc- 
ceeded in thwarting the designs of his 
master, and whether he drew Mahmoud 
unwarily into his plan, or whether with- 
holding the generous donation, he took it 
upon himself to exchange it with a paltry 
sum, it is certain that a bag containing 
sixty thousand dirrhems of silver was sent 
to the bard, as all he was to expect from 
the royal munificence. He was ina public 
bath when the unworthy salary was igno- 
miniously conveyed to him, and the burst 
of resentment occasioned in his indomita- 
ble spirit as the worst became known, is 
indescribable. ‘“‘ What,” cried he, “ silver ? 
Whois he that dares pay my verses at such 
a price! They are to be rewarded with 
nothing but gold, the color of the sun!” 

Irritated by the insult, he threw part of 
the sum to the keeper of the bath, 
another portion to the vender of a refresh- 
ment called Fik@way, leaving the remainder 
to the slaves who had broughtit. “So 
Allah help me,” he exclaimed, “ the king 
shall learn that thirty years of intense 
labor are not to be recompensed with his 
silver dirrhems,”—at which he departed 
abruptly from the bath, abusing the Sultan 
to his heart’s content. 

Every advantage was taken by the min- 
ister of Ferdousi’s hastiness and inconsid- 
eration. He reported all the outrages to 
which he had given vent to the monarch, 
heightening them no doubt with fantastic 
colors, and embellishing them with the 
flowers of fiction; and in short succeeded 
in irritating to such a pitch the monarch, 
unused to the slightest contradiction, that 
with the usual precipitancy of the infidel 
despots of those countries, he not only 
cursed Ferdousi by every chapter of the 
Koran, but ordered him to be trampled to 
death by an elephant. But Mahmoud had 
to learn that there were some things which 
even he could not accomplish. For 
Ferdousi, although perhaps he did not an- 
ticipate so severe a criticism on his person as 
the one proposed by his friend the king, 
understood well enough that Ghuznin had 
grown too hot for his comfort. He had 
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therefore hidden himself immediately after 
the affair of the bath, and soon after 
departed the dominions of itsruler. Be- 
fore starting he left with a friend named 
Agasi, a most bitter satirical poem against 
Mahmoud, to be presented to his majesty, 
when he should appear, as he frequently 
did, most particularly peevish and discon- 
certed. 

In this composition, which is considered 
by the Persians in the light of the lambics 
of Archilochus among the Greeks, or the 
Ibis of Ovid among the Latins, the 
indignant poet pours outa vial of bitter 
invective upon the devoted head of the 
Ghaznevide ; calls him a base, cold tyrant— 
the grinder of the virtuous poor—the son 
of a blacksmith—a direct counterpart to 
Persia’s heroes—one who could reward 
such a work as the Shah Nameh with a few 
pieces of silver! “Wert thou a king, 
(he exclaims,) the offspring of a king, thou 
wouldst place a golden crown upon my 
head. But thou knowest not what is be- 
coming in a monarch, because thou art not 
born of monarchs. A tree whose root, 
whose nature is bitter—although thou 
shouldst take it, and plant it in the gardens 
of Paradise, and in the watering time, pour 
out upon its roots milk and honey from 
the streams of heaven—will never change 
its nature, except for the worse, or produce 
other fruits than such as are bitter.” Mr. 
Atkinson has translated this satire into 
English verse. We will give a few samples 
of his translation :— 


“ Why was I sentenced tobe trod upon, 

And crushed to death by elephants, by one 

Whose power I scorn! Couldst thou presume 
that I 

Would be appalled by thee, whom I defy ? 

I am the lion, I inured to blood, 

And make the impious and the base my food. 

And I could grind thy limbs, and spread them 
far 

As Nile’s dark waters their rich treasures 
bear. 

Fear thee! I fear not man, but God alone, 

And only bow to his Almighty throne ! 
* x 


From every trace of sense and feeling free, 

When thou art dead, what will become of 
thee ? 

If thou shouldst tear me limb from limb, and 
cast 

My dust and ashes to the angry blast, 

Ferdousi still would live, since on thy name, 

Mahmoud, I did not rest my hopes of fame. 





And thou wouldst hurl me underneath the 
tread 

Of the wild elephant, till I were dead! 

Dead ! by that insult roused, I should become 

An elephant in power and seal thy doom.” 


He says beautifully, in a different strain : 


“Full many a warrior of illustrious worth, 

Full many of humble, of imperial birth, 

Tur, Selim, Jemschid, Minuchir the brave, 

Have died—for nothing had the power to save 

These mighty monarchs from the common 
doom : 

They died, but blest in memory, still they 
bloom, 

Thus kings, too, perish—none on earth remain, 

Since all things human seek the dust again.” 


In the concluding verses the idea of the 
bashful maid’s becoming a warrior, while 
reading the great deeds of her country’s 
heroes, strikes us as very beautiful :— 


“The toil of thirty years is now complete, 
Record sublime of many a noble feat, 
Written midst toil and trouble—but the strain 
Awakens every heart, and will remain 
A lasting stimulus to glorious deeds ; 

For even the bashful maid, who kindling reads, 
Becomes a warrior. Thirty years of care, 
Urged on by royal promise, did I bear, 

And now, deceived and scorned, the aged bard 
Is basely cheated of his pledged reward.” 


Thus ends the celebrated Diri of Fer- 
dousi, in which the reader sees plainly that 
the silver donation especially had galled 
him bitterly. For the honor of our 
poet, however, we maintain that it was the 
insult which irritated him so much, and not 
the loss of pelf—it was the principle he 
contended for, and not the bread and 
butter. 

With the solicitude usual to friends who 
have bad news to communicate, Mah- 
moud’s favorites soon placed the treache- 
rous paper in his hand. The effect may 
be imagined. His majesty had a fit, not of 
displeasure, irritation, or anger, but of 
foaming hydrophobia. He ordered every 
stone in the kingdom to be overturned, 
until the hated rhymster were found, with 
the intention, probably, of treating him not 
very politely, if he caught him. 

It became known soon after, that Fer- 
dousi was in the court of Hamed El Kadir 
Billah, Caliph of Bagdad, who had not 
only kissed him on the forehead, and 
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clothed him in a splendid robe, but given 
him sixty thousand golden coins. Mahmoud 
had the baseness to send a demand of his 
subject to the Caliph, who knowing the 
difficult position of the Ghaznevide at the 
moment, gave him a stout refusal, which 
he had to swallow, and feel on his stomach 
for a good while, along with the other load 
of undigested venom which encumbered it. 

Grateful to the generosity of his protect- 
or, Ferdousi added a thousand couplets to 
the Shah Nameh, in his praise. He also 
wrote during his stay at Bagdad a poem, 
entitled Yusepa. 

Ferdousi has been compared to Dante, 
on account of his fierce, indomitable spirit, 
his romantic life, and his exile from the 
land of his birth. Perhaps he, too, like 
the doughty Ghibelline, could not help 
feeling 


“ Quanto sa di sale, 
Il pane altrui, * * * e quanto 
Sia duro lv ascender l’altrui scale ;’— 


“How salt is the taste of a stranger’s 
bread, and how trying to mount the stairs 
of a foreign benefactor ;” he could not help 
sighing, in the court of Bagdad, for the 
peaceful scenes of his native home, and 
finally resolved to return secretly to Tus. 
This he could safely do, for Mahmoud had 
enough to think of besides him, and the 
shafts of war turned away his thoughts 
from the shafts of criticism, engaged as he 
was in the conquest of India. Moreover, 
he had himself discovered the stain which 
would be left on his memory by the perse- 
cution of an aged poet, who had cast such 
rays of glory upon his reign, and had re- 
lented considerably ki. him when the 
first burst of passion was over. Ten years 
of busy life produce a great change not 
only in a man’s attachments, but also in 
his antipathies. 

While hunting one day with his Grand 
Vizier, Fusein "Me imoud, Mahmoud was 
struck with the beauty of some verses 
which his attendant had quoted, as bearing 
upon the present position of the affairs of 
the kingdom. He inquired who was the 
author of so admirable an effusion, and was 
told that it was from the Shah Nameh of 
Ferdousi. In a spirit of kindness, he in- 
quired what had become of the old poet, 
and recalled with satisfaction the pleasure 
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Ferdousi had often afforded his turbulent 
and haughty soul. 

It was soon discovered that the venera- 
ble old man was living in retirement in Tus, 
to which place, “tactus loci natalis amore,” 
he had secretly returned. Now that the 
royal favor was again bestowed upon the 
bard, plenty of the courtiers came forth to 
make known the fraudulent and unjust 
persecution he had suffered at the hands of 
the minister Aiyar, who was immediately 
deprived of his office and banished from 
the court. 

Mahmoud likewise directed sixty thou- 
sand golden pieces, and a robe of honor, to 
be sent to the poet, accompanied by a let- 
ter expressive of the kindest feelings 
towards him. 

But another cause more powerful than 
Mahmoud’s munificence had silenced the 
voice of resentment in the poet’s heart. 

One day the illustrious old man was 
walking on a terrace of the city, breathing 
the air of his infaney under the wide blue 
sky of that beautiful region, gilded by the 
soft, yet clear effulgence of the setting sun, 
when he heard a young boy who was “play- 
ing near hjm repeat one of the couplets of 
the Shah Nameh. There are moments in the 
existence of every man, when the tranquil 
serenity of nature induces a_ pensive quiet 
upon the calm and unruffled soul, that 
renders it extremely sensible to every re- 
membrance of our past life, and when even 
the tempests one may have hadto endure 
are incapable of exciting more than a 
gentle melancholy, not entirely distinguish- 
able from pleasure. Vividly such was this 
moment of intense interest to the soul of 
the venerable poet. But a circumstance 
accompanied by so many pleasing reminis- 
centes—an honor of so delicate a nature, 
was too much for his enfeebled frame: he 
failed beneath it, and swooned away, 
and being brought into his house, he 
terminated soon after his brilliant career, in 
the year 985, the eightieth of his age. So 
died Ferdousi the prince of Persian poets, 
without receiving the reward for his toil 
decreed to him by that sovereign from 
whom he himself had solicited substantial 
patronage, and failed fully to obtain it, and 
who decreed it should be extended to the 
poet when he was no longer able to enjoy it. 
The envoys of the ‘court, who at first 


had sought after him in Bagdad, followed 
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him to Tus, but while with their splendid 
burthen they entered one gate, the body 
of the poet was borne out of another. 
His only daughter, or according to others 
his sister, and only surviving relative, seems 
to have partaken of the poet’s lofty spirit, 
for she refused to accept of the donation 
presented to her by Mahmoud’s envoys, 
saying, ‘‘ What have I to do now with the 
riches of kings ?” 
THE SHAH NAMEH. 

We must endeavor briefly to give the 
reader an idea of Ferdousi’s great work 
before closing cur sketch of the author’s 
life. There are some works that people 
become acquainted with by name, but 
which they always consider to be so very 
deep, obscure, learned, admirable, queer, 
dry, and incomprehensible, that they never 
think of examining them or reading any 
portion of them. <A sketch of them in 
terms so general as to mean nothing, or so 
eulogistic as to be incredible, is found in 
periodicals and other works of light litera- 
ture, which give no real idea of the books 
in question, which end finally by being 
classed as something very beautiful and 
very stupid along w ith the learned lucu- 
brations of Trismegist, Sauconiathan, or 
Ollam Fudlah, 

We must rescue the Shah Nameh from 
such venerable and forbidding associates. 
It is written by a man full of spirit, fond 
of fun, and as intolerant of rigmarole as 
the best of us. It is indeed penned in 
another tongue, but Persian literature has 
nothing particularly heavy, dull, or non- 
sensical connected with its remembrances. 
A fair English translation of the Shah 
Nameh would probably render it as popu- 
lar as the Arabian Nights, to which it bears 
a family resemblance. Ferdousi’s work, in 
fact, may be described as a compound of 
the Arabian Nights, the Iliad of Homer, 
and the Orlando Furioso. Lalla Rookh may 
be taken as a sample of Persian refinement 
and gallantry, and the story of Zal and 
Rudabeh, which has been translated more 
than once, is certainly not unequal to some 
of the choicest passages of Western epics. 
We can hardly follow the exuberant imag- 
ination, which delights in mixing up pell 
mell fairies, ghosts, Ghouls, Simurghs, 
magicians, imps, witches, and devils ; “but 
we can admire the heat and felicity with 





which their transactions are recorded, and 
admire the generosity and courage of the 
heroes whose exploits are recorded by the 
bard, whom the Persian moreover vener- 
ates as the only chronicler of his country’s 
golden age. This flow of animal spirits 
and blaze of the imagination under the in- 
fluence of which the poet writes, seemingly 
in the best mood with himself, although 
without attention to the natural order of 
things, renders his lines sparkling, rapid, 
graphic, and makes the reader sometimes 
either exclaim with wonder, or smile with 
delight, while he witnesses the rush of such 
brilliant effusions. Witness the following 
stanza, where Rustem throws himself upon 
the enemy, actually “eating them up” by 
hundreds :— 


“In the tempest of battle disdaining all fear, 
With his kamund and khanjer, his garz and 
shamshir, 
How he bound, stabbed, and crushed and dis- 
severed the foe, 
So mighty his arm, and so fatal his blow.” 


If a joke suggests itself to his mind, like 
Ariosto, he seizes upon it, not having time 
to stop and examine strictly its rhetorical 
merits. A Tartar knight, one Kelim, faces 
Rustem in the war with Afrasyab, and 
uses his spear with great dexterity :— 


“ But Rustem with his javelin soon transfixed 
The Tartar knight—who, in the eyes of all, 
Looked like a spitted chicken.” 


When he can inculcate a moral principle, 
he does it with peculiar earnestness. ‘Thus 
the history of Feridun, the most virtuous of 
his heroes, closes with this beautiful sen- 
tence :— 


“Yet Feridun was not an angel, 
Nor was he formed of musk or ambergris ; 
He gained his fame by justice and generosity. 
Be thou generous and just—and thou art a 
Feridun.” 


He is not afraid to speak the truth, 
pretty clearly. Thus Jemshid tells Gu- 
reng’s brave daughter :— 


“ However brave a woman may appear, 
Whatever strength of arm she may possess, 
She is but half a man.” 


The same hero afterwards, when she 
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asks his name, with a sad want of gallant- 
ry, soliloquizes thus :— 


“ Fortune I dread, since Fortune is my foe, 
And womankind are seldom known to keep 
Another's secret. To be poor and safe, 

Is better far than wealth exposed to peril.” 


The Persians, unlike the Mussulman 
proper, see no sinfulness in good wine. 
Ferdousi says frequently, ‘‘ and they were 
all intoxicated.” The bravest of his heroes, 
as in the Iliad, always drink the most. 


“ To-day let us quaff, let us banquet to-day, 
And to-morrow to battle we’ll hasten away.” 


Ferdousi is no blind fatalist either, in fact 
he shows very little belief in the absurd 
doctrines of the Impostor of Mecca. 


“ When Fate’s dark clouds portentous lower, 

And veil the light of day, 

No effort then of human power, 
Can chase the gloom ay 

Arrows may fly a countless shower, 
Amidst the desperate fray, 

But not to sword or arrow death is given, 

Unless decreed by an all-ruling Heaven.” 


Another pleasing trait of the old poet is 
that he is very pious, attributes every suc- 
cess to the help of God, makes his heroes 
kneel and return thanks after any brilliant 
exploit, and even begins his work with a 
prayer to God, to fit him for the great task 
he is undertaking :— 


“ Thee I invoke, the Lord of life and light, 
Beyond imagination pure and bright. 
* * * * * ” * 
Oh, pardon the misdeeds of him, who now 
Bends in thy presence,with a suppliant brow.” 


But we must give an idea of the manner 
in which Ferdousi recounts his stories, as 
far as we can. For in the original we find 
descriptions of scenery, heroic contests, 
lyric effusions, prayers, pointed dialogues, 
original comparisons, and moral reflections 
all mingled together in the soft, flowing 
cantos of the poet, who seems thus to 
bind together the different elements com- 
pounded by his master hand. It is usual 
for commentators upon the Shah Nameh, 
to copy as a sample the history of Zal and 
Rendabeh, as more in accordance with 
western ideas of poetic propriety. Follow- 
ing an entirely different course, we will give 





a brief outline of one of the most madcap 
rhapsodies of the “ King Book,” the expe- 
dition of Rustem against Mazinderan. It 
is wonderful to observe how the poet pre- 
serves himself free from all disconnection, 
or impropriety in the detail, and how con- 
sistently mad he is, when his imagination 
has once broken loose. The legend runs 
somewhat in the following manner : 

Kai Kaus, King of Persia, as is often 
the case, was the foolish son of a wise fa- 
ther. In place of following the prudent 
counsels of the deceased old monarch, he 
took in draughts of wine, in place of im- 
bibing precepts of philosophy; and was 
remarked to be much fonder of eating 
good dinners than of chewing the cud of 
reflection ; and what was worse, he consid- 
ered himself the greatest man upon earth, 
and looked upon all others as mere offal 
compared to his high majesty. 

Well, once upon a time, there came to 
Kai Kaus a demon disguised asa musician, 
and, playing sweetly upon his harp, sung 
a song in praise of Mazinderan :— 


“ And thus he warbled to the king : 
* Mazinderan is the bower of spring, 
My native home, the balmy air 
Diffuses health and fragrance there. 
So tempered is the genial glow, 
Nor heat nor cold we ever know ; 
The bulbul sits on every spray, 
And pours its soft, melodious lay ; 
Each rural spot new sweets discloses, 


Each streamlet is the dew of roses. 
*% *% * * * 


And mark me! real happiness 

He never did nor shall possess, 

Who measured out life’s lengthiest span, 
Nor visited Mazinderan.’ ” 


When Kai Kaus had heard this enchant- 
ing description, what should he do, but tell 
his warriors that he had made up his mind 
to lead an army to its fatal boundaries ! 

They tried their best to induce the king 
to give up such a hair-brained idea—but 
all to no use. They sent for Zal, then in- 
forming him that Kai Kaus’s wits had gone 
a wool-gathering, and for kindness’ sake 
to come and talk to him, or he’d be the 
ruin of them all. Zal’s speech to the king 
is very beautiful. “Neither Jemshid, 
nor Feridun, nor Minuchir, nor Zau, nor 
Nauder, nor even his majesty’s father, 
Kai Kobad, nor any other 
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‘heroic man 
Dreamt of the conquest of Mazinderan.’ 


And so give itup, your Majesty ; you had 
better,” &c., &c. 

But Kai Kaus was as obstinate as a 
mule. He would go, and conquer too. 
And as for Jemshid, and Feridun, and Minu- 
chir, he did not care the toss of a button 
for any of them, and considered himself 
better than all of them together. In 
short, he was fairly in for it. 


“ Be thou (Zal) and Rustem, whilst afar 
I wage the soul-appalling war, 
The guardians of the kingdom ; Heaven 
To me hath its protection given ; 
And when I reach the Dernon’s fort 
Their severed heads shall be my sport.” 


Zal saw that the King was inflexible, and 
only said :— 


* May all thy actions prosper—may’st thou 
never 

Have cause to recollect my warning voice 

With sorrow or repentance. Heaven protect 
thee.” 


We must pass over the warlike prepara- 
tions of the monarch, his farewell, his on- 
ward march, the heroic exploits of Giw, 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the 
frontiers, who were all magicians, the sur- 
prise of the Persians at viewing the won- 
derful beauty of the charmed land which 
increased in richness and splendor, and be- 
came more and more a paradise as the 
vanguard of the army approached the for- 
midable city of the Demons or Genii, whose 
fame had rendered it an object of venera- 
tion and fear all over the world. 

Kai Kaus, full of the wildest anticipa- 
tions of victory, had pitched his tents in state 
on the plain near the city, and designed to 
storm it onthe ensuing day. But hesoon 
discovered that he had got into a bad posi- 
tion. The King of Mazinderan had cailed to 
his aid the gigantic White Demon, a person- 
age to whom Cormoran, the friend of Jack 
the Giant Killer, would have been a mere 
foot-page. Through the magical arts of 
this terrible adversary, a deep black cloud 
settled upon the Persian army that night, 
and a tremendous shower of hail-stones 
poured down upon them, killing great 
numbers, and causing the remainder to 
flee hither and thither through the gloom. 





Morning dawned, but brought no light to 
the wretched Kai Kaus, who remained for 
seven days in these horrors, to which death 
itself was preferable. Then did he bitterly 
lament his rashness and his proud refusal 
to follow the advice of Zal. On the eighth 
day he heard the thunder-like voice of the 
White Demon booming through the pitchy 
darkness :— 


“Oh King! thou art the willow tree, all barren, 

With neither fruit nor flower. What could 
induce 

The dream of conquering Mazinderan ? 

Hadst thou no friend to warn thee of thy folly ? 

Hadst thou not heard of the White Demon’s 
power, 

Of him who, from the gorgeous vault of heaven, 

Can charm the stars? From this mad enter- 
prise 

Others have wisely shrunk—and what hast 
thou 

Accomplished by a more ambitious course ? 

Thy soldiers have slain many ; dire destruc- 
tion 

And spoil have been their purpose; thy wild 
will 

Has promptly been obeyed ; but thou art now 

Without an army; not one man remains 

To lift a sword or stand in thy defence— 

Not one to hear thy groans and thy despair.” 


The survivors were secured, deprived of 
sight, and allowed barely food enough to 
keep them alive, being under the tender 
protection of the King of Mazinderan and 
a Demon named Arzang. After this the 
White Demon returns to his cave. 

Zal soon heard of the helpless condition 
of his king, and tore his hair in despair at 
the tidings. But soon, with heroic gen- 
erosity, he began to devise some plan for 
his liberation, which he committed to his 
son, the great Rustem, he being enfeebled 
by age. Rustem is the great hero of the 
Shah Nameh :— 


“Since the Lord of all nature created this 
earth, 
To a hero like Rustem he never gave birth.” 


But even Rustem could not but hesitate at 
an enterprise like that proposed by Zal. 
“Tt was along journey,” he said, “to Ma- 
zinderan, and the King had been six months 
on the road.” Zal, however, remarked 
that there were two roads—the more te- 
dious one taken by Kai Kaus; and the 
other beset with lions and genii, and full 
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of sorcery and danger; which, however, 
would lead him to Mazinderan in seven 
days, if he reached it at all. 

‘On hearing this the valiant Rustem as- 
sented, and resolved to try the short road, 
observing — 


“ Although it is not wise, they say, 
To track with willing feet the way 
To hell; though only men who’ve lost 
All love of life, by misery crossed, 
Would rush into the tiger’s lair 
And di> poor reckless victims there ; 
I gird my loins whate’er may be, 
And trust to God for victory.” 


On the following day, resigning himself to 
the protection of Heaven, he put on his 
war attire, and with his wonderful steed 
Rakush, the constant sharer of his perils 
and his glory, richly caparisoned, he stood 
sigeed for his journey. His mother, 
Rudabeh, took leave of him with great 
sorrow, and to close the dramatic picture 
Rustem, like one of Metastasio’s heroes, 
consoles himself and his friends at part- 
ing thus :— 
“O’er him who seeks the battle-field, 
Nobly his prisoned king to free, 
Heaven will extend its saving shield, 
And crown his arms with victory.” 


This pathetic scene is followed by the 
Heft Khan or seven labors of Rustem, the 
Persian Hercules. We must omit the 
beautiful drapery the poet throws around 
them, and merely mention the difficulty 
encountered by Rustem in each stage. 

First Stage-—He rapidly pursued his 
way, performing two days’ journey in one, 
and soon came to a forest full of wild asses. 
He caught and roasted one of them for his 
dinner, over a fire of dry reeds and branch- 
es, striking sparks from the top of his 
spear to light it. Loosening the bridle of 
Rakush, he went to sleep there, taking 
care to have his sword under his head. A 
fierce lion attacks Rakush, but is killed by 
his hoofs and teeth. Rustem’s address to 
Rakush on awaking and seeing the dead 
lion is characteristic of an Oriental. Had 
Rakush perished, he says amongst other 
things : 


“How could thy master have conveyed 
His helm, and battle-axe, and blade, 
Kamund and bow, and buberyan, 
Unaided to Mazinderan ?” 








The Second Stage represents Rustem 
nearly perishing in the burning sands of a 
desert from thirst, his prayer, and wonder- 
ful relief. He lies down to rest, with the 
following injunction to Rakush :— 


“ Beware, my steed, of future strife, 
Again thou must not risk thy life ; 
Encounter not the lion fell, 

Nor demon still more terrible ; 
But should an enemy appear, 
Ring loud the warning in mine ear.” 


Third Stage—At midnight, a mon- 
strous dragon-serpent issued from the 
forest. It was eighty feet in length, and 
so fierce that neither elephant, nor lion, nor 
demon ever ventured to pass by its lair. 
This unwelcome visitor saw the sleeping 
champion, and his horse grazing near. 
Rakush was the first object of his attack, 
but retiring toward his master he neighed, 
and beat the ground so furiously, that 
Rustem awoke, but the dragon had van- 
ished. Rustem was vexed at what he 
considered a false alarm. He slept again, 
—again awoke, saw nothing, and thereup- 
on addressed poor Rakush, in a fit of pas- 
sion, with severe reproaches. He even 
threatened the noble steed :— 


“ But if again my rest is broke, 
On thee shall fall the fatal stroke, 
And I myself will drag this load 
Of ponderous arms along the road. 
Yes! I will go a lonely man, 
Without thee to Mazinderan.” 


But he was not deceived the third time. 
The description of the encounter is terrific. 
Rakush aided with his teeth, and Rustem 
triumphant, returns thanks to God for his 
success. 

The Fourth Stage leads through an en- 
chanted garder. described with all the 
charms of Ferdousi’s rich imagery, enliven- 
ed by music, wine, magic banquets, a 
perfect Horn of Plenty, the tip of 
which is a beautiful sorceress, who ap- 
proaches the warrior, but at his mention- 
ing the name of God, while presenting a 
cup of wine, is suddenly transformed into a 
black and hideous fiend. Seeing this, 
Rustem threw his kamund or noose over 
the demon, and dragging him to the 
ground, split him in two with his sword, 
‘as the blade sliceth a cucumber.” 

In the Fifth Stage he passes through a 
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dark cloud into a deep forest, where a 
keeper found the hero asleep, while 
kush was helping himself to his employ- 
er’s corn. Striking his staff violently on 
the ground, he awoke Rustem, who being 
particularly cross always after a nap, and 
hearing the wretch give him impudence, 
caught him by the ears, and pulled them 
so hard that he pulled them off! This 
injury brings on the Lord of the Manor, 
one Aulad, with his troops. Rustem 
scatters the troops, and secures Aulad 
with his kamund. The prisoner described 
the further terrors of the land to him, but 
agreed to act as his guide, on Rustem’s 
promising him to make him king of Ma- 
zinderan. Rusteffi then binds the guide to 
a tree, and lies down to rest. 

He new comes to the region inhabited 
by the terrible Genii, or demons, not im- 
mortal, but so fierce that Ferdousi often 
uses their warlike prowess as an illustra- 
tion ; for example :-— 


“ For the tyrant at once and his heroes began 
Their attack like the demons of Mazinderan.” 


He challenged them with a roar that 
shook the very hills. Arzung, hearing a 
human voice, rushed from his tent, but 
only to be slaughtered by Rustem, who 
threw his head amongst the demons, much 
to their astonishment and terror. 

The Sixth Stage is the entrance of Ma- 
zinderan, where the captive warriors learn 
his approach by the neighing of the well- 
known Rakush. Rustem sees the king, 
who is stone-blind, and only to be cured 
by a drop of warm blood from the heart of 
the White Demon. Rustem hastens on 
towards the Seven Mountains, and enters 
amongst the demons during the hot hours 
of the day, when they were accustomed to 
be fast asleep. Having made a St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve amongst them, he proceeds 
onward. 

Seventh Stage-——Rustem’s encounter 
with the White Demon. We will give 
Mr. Atkinson’s version of this stage in full. 


“ Advancing to the cavern, he looked down 
And saw a gloomy place, dismal as hell ; 

But not one cursed, impious sorcerer 

Was visible in that infernal depth. 

Awhile he stood, his falchion in his grasp, 
And rubbed his eyes to sharpen his dim sight, 
And then a mountain-form covered with hair, 
Filling up all the space, rose into view. 








The monster was asleep, but presently 

The daring shouts of Rustem broke his rest, 

And brought him suddenly upon his feet, 

When seizing a huge millstone, forth he came 

And thus accosted the intruding chief : 

* Art thou so tired of life, that reckless thus 

Thou dost invade the precincts of the De- 
mons ? 

Tell me thy name, that I may not destroy 

A nameless thing!’ The champion stern re- 


plied, 
‘My name is Rustem—sent by Zal my 
father, 


Descended from the Champion Sam Suwar, 

To be avenged on thee—the King of Persia 

Being now a prisoner in Mazinderan.’ 

When the accursed Demon heard the name 

Of Sam Suwar, he like a serpent writhed 

In agony of spirit, terrified 

At that announcement. 
strength, 

He eye sprang, and hurled the millstone 

uge 

Against his adversary, who fell back 

And disappointed the prodigious blow. 

Black frowned the Demon, and through Rus- 
tem’s heart 

A wild sensation ran of dire alarm ; 

But, rousing up his courage, he revived, 

And wieldin fertetshy his beaming sword, 

He pierced the Demon's thigh, ated taped the 
limb. 

Then both together grappled, and the cavern 

Shook with the contest—each at times pre- 
vailed; 

The flesh of both was torn, and streaming 
blood 

Crimsoned the earth.” ‘ If I survive this day,’ 

Said Rustem in his heart, in that dread 
strife, 

* My life must be immortal.’ The White 
Demon 

With equal terror muttered to himself: 

‘I now despair of life—sweet life. No more 

Shall I be welcomed to Mazinderan.’ 

And aor struggled hard—still sweat and 


Then regaining 


Poured down at every strain. Rustem at last, 

Gathering fresh power vouchsafed him by 
Heaven, 

And bringing all his mighty strength to bear, 

Raised up the gasping Demon in his arms, 

And with such fury dashed him to the ground, 

That life no longer moved his monstrous 
frame. 

Promptly he then tore out the reeking heart, 

And crowds of Demons simultaneous fell 

As part of him, and stained the earth with gore. 

Others who saw this signal overthrow, 

Trembled, and hurried from the scene of 
blood. 

Then the great victor, issuing from that cave 

With pious haste, took off his helm and mail, 

And royal girdle, and with water washed 
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His face and body—choosing a pure place 
For prayer, to praise his Maker; him who 
ve 
The victory ; the Eternal Source of good; 
Without whose grace and blessing what is 
man! 
With it no force or art can pierce his mail.” 


This signal victory concluded the enter- 
prise. Kai Kaus was cured of his blind- 
ness by the heart’s blood of the late 
White Demon, and his fellow-captives 
were liberated. An ambassador was sent 
to the King of Mazinderan, informing him 
how the White Demon had got his due, and 
his friends had been cast out. The king 
however showed fight. Rustem was then 
dispatched to him as envoy of the victo- 
rious army. A band of warriors came 
out to receive him. Wishing to show 
them his strength, he tore up a large tree 
by the roots, and dexterously wielded it in 
his hand like a spear. Tilting onwards, 
he flung it through the air before his won- 
dering enemies. One of them, to show 
what he could do, offered ,to grasp 
hands with Rustem,—they met; but the 
gripe of the champion was so excruciating, 
as to make the ruffian’s sinews crackle, and 
make him fall from his horse, yelling with 
agony. 

An engagement of the two armies en- 
sued, which remained of doubtful suc- 
cess, until Rustem, crushing everything 
before him, singled out the Magician 
King of Mazinderan. Furiously they 
coped with sword and javelin, until Rus- 
tem, actually burning with rage, sprang 
like a tiger upon his adversary, when, lo 
and behold! by the force of magic, he 
transformed himself into—a rock ! 

Rustem, just on the point of victory, 
thought this really Aard ; the rest stood 
in blank amazement around until Kai 
Kaus came up, and ordered them to drag 
the enchanted mass to his tent. This 
they attempted, but all their united force 
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could not move it an inch, until Rustem, 
recovering his usual ardor, approached, 
and amidst loud exclamations of amaze- 
ment from the bystanders, fairly heaved 
the lump of stone, lifting it high in 
air. ‘‘ Return to thy shape,” he now cried, 
“or flinty rock as thou art, I will dash thee 
into atoms.” The magician-king, alarm- 
ed at the threat, became softened, and re- 
sumed his original form. All the trouble 
was now over. Aulad the guide, accord- 
ing to Rustem’s promise, was made 
Governor of Mazinderan—the stubborn 
magician-king was cut to pieces... Rus- 
tem returned after eight days of rejoice- 
ment, to gain new triumphs in Persia ; 
Kai Kaus to run himself into new difficulties; 
all the soldiers got rich; and the De- 
mons were so crest-fallen, that for a lon 
time no mischief was done in that neigh- 
borhood except what was caused by men, 
and a little that was done by the women. 

The story of Kai Kaus shows the char- 
acter of Ferdousi’s genius, but he knows 
how to be regular and stately at times. 
We may give one more brief extract, 
where, in true epic style, he describes an 
engagement :— 


“T'was at midday the strife began, 
With steed to steed, and man to man ; 
The clouds of dust which rolled on high, 
Threw darkness over earth and sky. 
Each soldier on a foeman rushed, 
And every blade with crimson blushed, 
And valiant hearts were trod upon 
Like sand beneath the horse’s feet ; 
And when the warrior’s life was gone, 
His mail became his winding sheet.” 


With this extract we take leave of our 
readers, of the Shah Nameh, and the old 
Persian bard, who still continues to be 
the delight of the inhabitants of those 
beautiful regions which he depicted in 
such charming colors in his poem, so many 
centuries ago. 
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THE HON. WILLIAM L. DAYTON, 


U. S. SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY. 


Few States of our Union have had more 
just cause for pride in the patriotism of 
her sons than New Jersey. During the 
Revolutionary struggle, the sands of the 
old Commonwealth were dyed with her 
best blood. In the political struggles of 
our own times, NewJersey Whigs battling, 
as their fathers did, for constitutional free- 
dom, have contested every inch with the 
advocates of radicalism and misrule. In 
twelve well-fought battles they have been 
fairly worsted but once; during twelve 
years this gallant Whig State has but once 
swerved from her cherished political faith. 
That she has so long been the abode of 
peace and conservative order—that she 
has been preserved from violence and mis- 
government—that she has not been drawn 
into the vortex of debt and oppressive 
taxation—that she has never been brought 
into the necessity, or threatened with the 
fear of repudiation and bankruptcy, she 
has owed, under God, to the skill and the 
patriotism of those worthy sons to whom 
she has intrusted her destiny. 

In the National Councils that skill and 
patriotism have been as clearly distin- 
guished asin her own. New Jersey has 
always contributed her full share of intel- 
lect, integrity and statesmanship to every 
Congress that has ever yet gathered under 
the folds of the Nation’s banner within the 
Nation’s Capitol. Among the immortal 
patriots who stood around John Hancock 
in the Hall of Independence were John 
Witherspoon and Richard Stockton. In 
later times, where on the roll of Senatorial 
fame and purity shall we find two nobler 
names than those of Samuel Lewis South- 
ard and Theodore Frelinghuysen ? Among 
those who have during the past four years 
waged perpetual battle against the perni- 
cious schemes of this unrighteous adminis- 
tration, who have labored with a more un- 
tiring zeal, and a more unchanging fidelity 
than the two true-hearted men who now 





represent New Jersey in the Senate of the 
Union ? 

One of these two men we have chosen 
as the subject of a short biographical no- 
tice. Wiuiram Lewis Dayron is a native 
Jerseyman, born in the county of Somerset, 
which has given birth to more eminent men 
than any other in the State. His ancestry 
for many generations were also Jerseymen, 
having emigrated to the colony among its 
earlier settlers. His great-grandfather, 
Jonathan Dayton, who was of Fnglish de- 
scent, settled at Elizabethtown in Essex 
county, as early at least as 1725, and about 
the same time his mother’s grandfather re- 
moved to Baskenridge, Somerset co., where 
he erected the first frame dwelling that 
was known in that section of the country. 
His ancestry on both the father’s and 
mother’s side took honorable part in the 
Revolutionary struggle. Some of the fam- 
ily distinguished themselves ; Elias Day- 
ton became a Brigadier General, and Jon- 
athan Dayton, his son, became afterwards 
eminent as the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Fourth Congress. 
His maternal grandfather, Edward Lewis, 
was a Commissary of the Revolutionary 
army, and served as such during the entire 
war. 

Robert Dayton, the grandfather of the 
present Senator, removed his family for 
greater security during the war, from Eliz- 
abethtown to a farm in the vicinity of 
Baskenridge. Here he continued to re- 
side after the close of the war, and reared 
a large family on narrow means, and in 
comparative obscurity. Here his son Joel 
Dayton resided, a man of intelligence and 
probity. Here the present Senator was 
born on the 17th of February, 1807. He 
was the eldest of his family, and was 
placed while in his twelfth year under the 
care of the celebrated Dr. Brownlee, now 
of New York. Dr. B. prepared him for 
the College of New Jersey, from which he 
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was kinibed in the class of 1825. When 
he left college his person was unusually 
slender, and his health was feeble. As 
soon as he became equal to the labors of 
a law office, he commenced his legal studies 
with Governor Vroom, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1830. 

The first seven years of his legal life 
were passed in Monmouth county, where 
his irrepressible ardor and industry soon 
gained him local fame and a lucrative prac- 
tice. At the age of thirty he entered po- 
litical life, bemg elected to the upper 
House of the New Jersey Legislature from 
the strong Democratic county of Mon- 
mouth, his whole ticket going in along 
with him, a feat which the Whigs of that 
county have never succeeded in perform- 
ing before or since that day. Mr. Dayton 
was placed at the head of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Here he effected a most 
salutary reform in one of the most impor- 
tant judicial departments of the State. 
The Court of Common Pleas, as it was 
then constituted, having no Judges on its 
bench of professional education, was re- 
garded with distrust by the legal profes- 
sion and by the community. Various ef- 
forts had been made to amend the system 
by placing as a presiding judge over the 
Court one who was prepared by a profes- 
sional training for the responsible office. 
The influence of Common Plea Judges, 
scattered through every county of the 
State, was directly adverse to the change. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Dayton 
brought forward a proposal to add two more 
Justices to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
increasing the number of circuits to be hold- 
en, and giving to the Circuit Court origi- 

nal jurisdiction in all cases at common 
law. This plan was generally approved, 
and a bill embodying substantially his sa- 
gacious recommendations passed into a 
law. The system, thus organized, went 
into successful operation. Without touch- 
ing the old Court of Common Pleas, it in 
effect, for general purposes of business, did 
it away. 
counsel a choice of Courts, and the legal 
business of the State naturally found its 
way into that court where it was most 
promptly and intelligently disposed of. 

At the close of the session of this legis- 
lature, Mr. Dayton was raised to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, and though one of 
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the youngest, was yet one of the most 
eminent who have ever held that distin- 
guished post. After three years of useful 
and honorable service in that station, he 
resigned his seat upon the bench and re- 
turned to the practice of his profession, 
where his splendid abilities as an advocate 


‘soon placed him in the first rank of the 


New Jersey Bar. 

In June, 1842, Mr. Southard, who had 
held for some time the Presidency of the 
Senate, died at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and left a vacancy in the Senatorial dele- 
gation of New Jersey. Governor Penning- 
ton, the executive of New Jersey, tendered 
the place to Judge Dayton, and he took 
his seat on the sixth of July. During the 
following winter, he was elected by the 
Legislature for the unexpired term of Mr. 
Southard. In 1845, he was re-elected for 
a full term of six years ; and on both these 
occasions he had no competitor among the 
Whigs of his native State. 

When Judge Dayton entered the highest 
council-chamber of the nation, he had 
barely reached the age of thirty-five, and 
had no junior, we believe, among the emi- 
nent men who sat around him. Among 
those men were many of the most brilliant 
orators and statesmen of our era. The 
peerless Clay had, indeed, just retired from 
the scene of his fiercest conflicts, and his 
most splendid triumphs. Webster and 

Calhoun were temporarily withdrawn to 
the superintendence of executive depart- 
ments. But they had left behind them a 
Berrien and a Benton—the eloquent Critten- 
den, and the strong-minded Wright—the 
all-accomplished Ev ans, with his many- 
sided versatility of statesmanship, and the 
polished Choate, whose persuasive flow of 
eloquence a Sheridan might have envied. 

Even amid this distinguished concourse 
the young Senator from New Jersey was 
not lost sight of. He never rose without 
commanding the fixed attention of his com- 
peers ; and in the memorable contests on 
Texas annexation and the Mexican War, 
his arm has dealt some of the heaviest 
blows. While Mr. Dayton has not sought 
the empty reputation of a mere speech- 
maker, yet he has not permitted any im- 
portant question of national policy to pass 
a discussion, without giving a frank utter- 
ance to his own sentiments upon it. His 
commanding manner and graceful oratory 
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have thrown a charm about themes the 
most abstruse and prosaic, and attracted, 
to an unwonted degree, the attentive ad- 
miration of an audience which it is pro- 
verbially difficult to control. 

Mr. Dayton’s first speech was in vindi- 
eation of the character and credit of the 
federal government, from the aspersions 
which the temporary repudiation of some 
of the States had brought upon it. In the 
debates on the Oregon difficulties, the 
Tariff, the Annexation of Texas, and the 
Mexican War, he took conservative and pa- 
triotic ground. When the late Treaty 
with Mexico was sent into the Senate, Mr. 
Dayton was the first Senator upon the 
Whig side of that body who broke ground 
jn favor of its ratification, and was one of 
the few who voted for it. He did not ap- 
prove of the Treaty itself, either in princi- 
ple or in its several details. But, like the 
vast majority of the enlightened and reflect- 
ing of our land, he was wearied with the 
unrighteous war that had so long been 
waged, and hailed the Treaty as by far 
the lesser evil. ‘1 frankly admit,” said he, 
in his manly and eloquent defence upon 
that occasion— 


“T frankly admit that the Treaty is bad 
enough. I admit that it was no choice of mine. 
I admit that it was the selection of an alterna- 
tive—one evil in preference only to a greater 
evil. We have been told here that if we did 
not distrust ourselves and our power, we might 
meet the difficulty; that one-third of the Sen- 
ate can defeat the treaty now and through all 
time. I grantit. But I say that if that third 
consist of those gentlemen who have denounced 
the war from the beginning as unjust and iniqui- 
tous—if they, under these circumstances, defeat 
such a Treaty and continue such a war, they 
ought to feel as sure of their course as though 
it was written down for them by the light of a 
sunbeam. We have been forced from the be- 
ginning to deal with alternatives. In the be- 
ginning of the war, we granted supplies, al- 
though driven to the alternative of admitting 
under protest that the war commenced by the 
act of Mexico. In the prosecution of the war, 
we have continued supplies rather than see our 
armies defeated; and now, at the end of the 
war, we are willing to vote for a peace with 
some territory, rather than take the chance of a 
continuance of the war, and more territory at 
its close. It has been with us a choice of alter- 
natives from first to last. I will not defend this 
Treaty as a mere matter of bargain. I care 
not whether the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Webster) be right or wrong in the view 
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which he has taken of this as a matter of bar- 
gain. I care not whether New Mexico be near 
to us or far from us; f care not how isolated 
may be its position; I care not though her 
plains be barren, though her hills be desolate, 
though every drop of water which trickles from 
her mountains be lost in her sands; not any 
nor all of these consideratians have controlled 
my action on this subject.” 


In discussing the future government and 
destiny of the territory to be ceded by 
Mexico, as respects the right of Congress 
to legislate, he plants himself unqualifiedly 
upon the same ground which the patriot 
Jefferson assumed in 1787—the ground 
which the great mass of the Whig party of 
this era still occupies, and from which no 
temporary faction shall drive it by their 
“eleventh hour” clamor about “ Free 
Soil” and “ Provisoes.” Said he— 

“Tt does seem to me, Mr. President, (I say 
it with great respect,) that if there ever were 
any doubts on this question as to the power of 
Congress to legislate with respect to slavery in 
the territories, those doubts must be held settled 
by the past conduct of the government. 

“ But I will now say again that I trust and 
hope that, as regards the territory north of 
thirty-two degrees, which we may acquire from 
Mexico by virtue of this Treaty, this question 
may be at rest. I hold it to be an act of wis- 
dom, as well as of patriotism, to agitate it only 
when its agitation becomes matter of necessity, 
and with a view to practical results. But let 
the North bear it in mind—let it never be for- 
gotten, that if the question be not settled now 
it will probably be presented hereafter in all its 
terrible reality. The line will probably be 
pushed, in future, further south; it will go so 
far south as to incorporate territory which will 
clearly be slave territory—territory where slaves 
may be employed, not in agricultural pursuits 
only, but in the production of the precious 
metals—the worst, the most fatal of all species 
of production that can curse the industry or 
blight the prosperity of nations.” 

We have not the space for further quo- 
tations from this able and effective speech, 
with which many of our readers were made 
familiar at the time of its delivery ; but we 
cannot resist the temptation to extract its 
closing passage, prophetic as it is of what 
Europe has been witnessing, and is yet to 
witness ere many years have rolled away :— 


“I know not how recent events in the Euro- 
pean world may have affected the minds of other 
men, but for myself I feel that, at this strange 
juncture in the world’s progress, America, the 
great moving cause and example, should be at 
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rest. In peace there is at this moment to us a 
peculiar, a moral fitness. If one half that we 
hear be true, an intense interest must soon at- 
tach itself to us and to our institutions, We 
are soon to become the cynosure of all eyes, 
‘the observed of all observers’ among nations. 
Consider well, I pray you, the spectacle that 
we now present, as the great model republic, 
preying upon, grinding to powder a weak, help- 
less, an almost only sister republic. But, sir, 
it is not only fitin a moral point of view that 
we should be at peace, but prudential consider- 
ations counsel us to the same course. The 
atmosphere of the old world is portentous of 
change ; her air is thick and murky ; the clouds 
are lurid; nations, like men, are literally hold- 
ing their breath in momentary expectancy of 
the burst which may follow. I tell you, sir, 
that you have not yet seen even the beginning 
of the end. I tell you that nations and king- 
doms, which are the growth of ages, do not go 
out without a struggle, nor in a day, [ tell 
you that large classes of men, concentrating 
vast wealth, born to power and dominion, do 
not abandon their supposed destiny as a thing 
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of yesterday. What though a king be stricken 
down! What though the sons of a king fall 
away, like leaves from the oak that is blasted, 
still the great problem remains, can thirty mil- 
lions of mercurial Frenchmen, of whom about 
six or seven millions only can read and write, 
with no knowledge of free institutions, no ex- 


| perience in the elective franchise, can they be 


made in a day, an hour, the safe depository of 
sovereign power? Sir,I distrust the future ; 
it rises before my mind’s eye black with anar- 
chy, red with blood. The spirit of revolution 
may yet pervade Europe ; and even although 
the nations of the continent stand aloof, yet the 
excited materiel in France herself may burst 
into flame, though chafed by nothing save the 
friction of its own parts. Should this be so, 
the old world will spring to its arms in a day. 
In the dreadful struggle which must follow, it 
becomes this republic to stand ‘at guard.’ 
Let her gather in her resources; let her hus- 
band her strength ; let her stand calm, fixed, 
unmoved, as the main Jand when the distant 
swell rolls in upon it.” 





MIDDLE-ASIATIC THEOLOGY. 


Ir we may believe what has been con- 
jectured, that Callisthenes, the tutor and 
attendant of Alexander on his Indian ex- 
pedition, received from the Brahmins, and 
imparted to Aristotle, the art of logic 
which that philosopher gave to the world 
as his own invention, we are indebted to 
the ancient controversies between the 
Brahmins and Buddhists, for the methods 
of argument that were employed in the 
first establishment of Christian orthodoxy. 

But it seems unnecessary, upon so slight 
a conjecture, to deny the Greek philoso- 
pher the credit of the invention. Logical 
forms must of necessity be used in every 
well conducted disputation ; Aristotle had 
the example of Euclid in geometry, and of 
Gorgias in oratory, for the skillful distri- 
bution of the members of an argument. If 
Callisthenes suggested the invention, Aris- 
totle has still the credit of developing and 
perfecting it. But the logic of India, to 
judge from what remains to our day, will 








not bear comparison with that of Greece, 
either for choice of topics or management 
of disputations. 

The theorists of India preferred invention 
to argumentation, and cultivated imagina- 
tion more than understanding. 

Their philosophy is always dogmatical or 
skeptical, and leans more upon authority 
than upon science. Excepting algebra, 
they made no advances in exact science. 
Their chemistry extended oniy to the 
knowledge of a few processes. Their mu- 
sic, a complicated system of modes, never 
rose to any grand effects ; though in natu- 
ral melodies, it attained exceeding sweet- 
ness of expression, like the music of other 
uncultivated nations. Their natural history 
was confined to an observation of the habits 
of birds and quadrupeds ; their physiology 
to a crude enumeration of the viscera and 
their supposed offices. 

Nations who have excelled in science 
have excelled also in art, but Hindoo art 
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never passed the stage of barbarism. In- 
dian statuary has often a natural grace, 
but no purity or dignity ; and the same is 
true of their architecture. 

In painting they imitated nature with 
exactness, and excelled in grace and in brill- 
iancy of coloring ; but the idea of abstract 
beauty, or of classic elegance, had no in- 
fluence either in the poetry or the arts of 
India, though traces of tenderness and sen- 
timent abound in them; and for melody 
and versification, they have attained the ex- 
treme of sweetness; nor is there a more 
sensitive and pleasure-lovirg people in the 
world. 

Love and terrer, in their simplest emo- 
tions, glow in the verse of Valmic and 
Calidas—a love leaning more to sensuality 
than sentiment—a terror fantastic and 
shadowy, without solemnity. Their phi- 
losophy, even, is but the shadow of the 
ancient wisdom, as far removed from na- 
ture, as their dreamy deities from the 
Ipeas which they profess to impersonate. 

They write much in their copious Na- 
gari alphabet, and learning is diffused and 
in great repute among them. The Nagari 
alphabet resembles the Hebrew, in some 
particulars, and has the appearance of be- 
ing composed from contracted hieroglyph- 
ies, as though the letters, with the arts and 
laws of India, were of Egyptian origin ; 
but tradition assigns the honor of their 
invention to a city of the Ganges, Deva 
Nagari. 

A great variety of works may be found 
in Hindoo libraries. Among their books 
the Vedas and the less sacred Puranas, 
or Braminical and popular scriptures, are 
the most remarkable. To these may be 
added various metaphysical treatises and 
systems of law and ethics, all of great an- 
tiquity ; books of ceremonial and of the rules 
of caste; volumes of medicine, surgery, 
astronomy, music ; fictitious, and, more 
rarely, sincere chronicle ; poems, in every 
variety of verse ; novels, tales, fables, and 
collections of pithy sayings ; grammars of 
language, vocabularies, and commentaries, 
complete the list. 

The Brahmins cultivated astronomy, 
but there is no evidence that they knew 
the real system of the heavens. In 
the early part of the last century, the as- 
tronomer Jaja-sinha established an ob- 
servatory at Benares, and made good ob- 





servations ;* but his instruments were 
rude. 

It was in the contemplation of the world 
of thought and of emotion, that the Brah- 
mins surpassed all others of their class, 
(excepting, perhaps, the mystics and 
prophets of the Nile.) They originated a 
logic and a psychology. ‘The schools of 
mysticism, which arose in Greece, Syria 
and Egypt, within five centuries before and 
after the Christian era, had their more an- 
cient prototypes in Hindostan. 

The six sastras, called dursana, are the 
text-books of as many philosophical systems, 
three of which are only supplementary to 
the other three. To these may be added 
the system of the Buddhists, a profound 
but superstitious Atheism. Of the three 
regular systems, which variously support 
the Hindoo orthodoxy, one is atumic, an- 
other logical, and a third idealistic. The 
names of these, with those of their sup- 
plements, are—the Voishasika, the Nyaya, 
the Vedanta, the Mimansa, the Sankya, and 
the Pantajala. The Hindoos affirm that 
all these systems originated in the great 
controversy between the Brahmins and 
Buddhists ; which would make their ori- 
gin to have been during the tenth and ninth 
centuries B.C. They were not, there- 
fore, a growth of speculative idleness, but 
of serious argument against the adversa- 
ries of belief. 

Kanada, a religious mendicant, held that 
the world originated by a kind of chance 
from the concussion of atoms.+ He found- 
ed the Vorsnasixa school. His system is 
no longer studied. 

Gautama,{ the founder of the Nyaya 
school, composed a volume of philosophical 
axioms, supporting idealism. 

Kapila, another religious mendicant, 
founded the Sancuya system, which is still 
studied. It derives all things from two 
principles, the male and female, according 
to the Vedas and the book of Menu. Na- 
ture, in this system, is the female, Form, 
(or Spirit,) the male ; but these terms are 
figuratively, and not literally taken, though 
the Hindoo poets use them in a literal 
sense. The spirit, according to Kapila, is 
distinct from the body, and from every 
other spirit. A spirit in a body is subject 

* Asiat. Res., vol. v. p. 195. 


+ Epicurus, in the fourth century B.C. held the 
same. + Ward on the Hindoos. 
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to sorrow, because whatever has body 
must suffer change and pain. The gods, 
even, are not free from sorrow, for they 
have a body. The only true beatitude is 
contemplation of God, in which the soul 
escapes from the influence c¥ the body. 

The Yoca system, founded by Panta- 
jala, a hermit and ascetic, bases all hap- 
piness in self-denial and contemplation. It 
is the system of those hermits and devo- 
tees who retire into deserts and submit to 
self-torture ; its aim, like that of all the 
Hindoo systems, is to obtain ultimate ab- 
sorption, and thereby to escape the sor- 
rows of a body. The books of Yoga dis- 
cipline lay down the rules of asceticism, 
and the modes of torture and slow suicide. 
Two books of this discipline are still 
read by the Pundits* of Bengal; but their 
precepts are better understood than prac- 
tised. 

The Mimaysa logic, founded by Jaya- 
minee, is a method of interpreting myste- 
ries, and shows the meaning and applica- 
tion of mythologie fables. 

The Vepanta system, founded by Vada 
Vyasa, the learned compiler of the Vedas, 
is more a theology than a philosophy. It 
treats of the nature of God, and of the rea- 
son of all religion, in regard to the well- 
being of man. It is supported by the Mi- 
mansa, or logic of interpretation. 

The Vedanta and Mimansa, therefore, 
are, in modern phrase, the theology and 
biblical criticism of the Brahmins. 

Next follow the Sanchya and Yoga, 
one defending, the other prescribing 
rules of self-mortification, and of reward 
and punishment in the future state :—one 
reasoning upon the relation of soul and 
body, the other aiming to benefit and ele- 
vate the soul at the expense of the body. 

Last of all, and practically of least im- 
portance, is the Philosophical system, 
whose two parts are, an imperfect atomic 
philosophy, in the Voishasica of Kanada, 
and an attempt at universal science, in the 
idealism of Gautama. 

These three, the Theological, the En- 
thusiastic, and the Philosophical systems, 
are to be regarded as accessory to each 
other and to the whole, and as opposed 
in mass, and individually, to the doctrine 
of Buddha, which sunk all things in mat- 











* Pandit or Pundit, a learned clerk. 
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ter and fate. Systems analogous with 
these have appeared in all civilized nations; 
not as of foreign introduction, but origi- 
nating in the efforts of pure intelligence to 
overcome the mysteries of belief, by re- 
ducing them under the law of nature and 
of reason, 

Of the two members of the philosophi- 
cal system, the most remarkable is the 
idealism (or transcendentalism) of Gauta- 
ma. ‘This philosopher seems to have been 
impressed with the reality and power of 
ideas. The Idealist affirms that there are 
two modes of thought ;—/first, the mode 
of induction used by the chemists and 
physiologists, who confine their thoughts 
to experience, reasoning upon the evidence 
of sense and sensation ;—second, that of 
the Idealists, who begin with the con- 
sciousness of existence, and from that 
point build out a system of thought which 
shall explain the universe. One is the 
method of understanding, the other of 
imagination; and the philosophers and 
theorists of all ages have made use of both. 
But it is remarkable that their success in 
the ideal or inventive method, has kept 
pace exactly with their practical erperi- 
ence. The system of Enthusiasm, whose 
two parts are the Sanchya and Yoga, may 
be entertained in combination either with 
the Philosophical or the Atheistic ;—being 
united with the philosophy of Gautama, 
which is the purest of the Vedas, and of 
the books of Hermes, it upholds the sol- 
emn theology of primeval ages, exalting 
the Divine Ideas to the dignity of gods. 
Such is the scheme of Menu and of Plato. 
But the Enthusiasm of the Buddhists holds 
no society with the believing Imagination. 
Trusting that the world exists of itself,* 
and that it sprang, not out of Being, but 
out of Nothing, it regards all good and 
all evil as only relative, and religion as an 
expedient, rather, or an intellectual luxury. 
It therefore easily adapts its ceremonies 
to the habits and prejudices of the people, 
and its proselyting priests, emanating 
from the colleges of Thibet, have taken 
up all the loose rabble of Eastern Asia. 
Materialism has a worship and an Enthu- 
siasm. It may even have its martyrs, and 
its ministers, who know how to make it a 
passion, a luxury, and a punishment. 


* Ward on the Hindoos. See also As. Res. 
various papers; also Gutzlaff. 
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The evidence of sense, say the Bud- 
dhists, is the sole foundation of our knowl- 
edge. Since God, therefore, is not appa- 
rent to any sense, he does not exist ; but 
the world exists, for we feel it. If there 
was a beginning, the world sprang out of 
nothing, and must end in nothing. Such 
is the god of Buddhism—the god of Un- 
derstanding —Noruine, the Scientific 
** Absolute.” Operations of mind are con- 
sequently a motion of gross matter; and 
the soul itself is no more than a condition 
of the body. The universe is an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, self-contrived, or 
contrived by Chance or Fate ;—by a 
dreadful chance, it sprang into existence. 

Buddhism occupies the outskirts of hea- 
thenism, and is the religion of the ignorant 
and barbarous. Being a pure latitudina- 
rian paganism, it indulges all forms of 
worship, but prefers its own, as most effi- 
cacious in aiding the soul to escape life, 
the passage from one body to another, and 
become absorbed in the Absolute Nothing. 
It first tolerated, perhaps originated, idol- 
atry in Asia, Myriads of monstrous idols 
have been invented and scattered over 
Asia by Buddhist priests ; none other than 
a sensual worship can be founded on a 
sensuous philosophy. To a Buddhist, an 
act of worship is a something very posi- 
tive in its effect on the soul’s future. For, 
if all things move according to nature and 
necessity only, every act must be followed 
by its just result, according to its nature. 
Prayers, therefore, with masses and offer- 
ings, must have their effect with the rest, 
and procure a cessation of existence, or 
absorption into Absolute Nothing. 

But the Absolute Nothing of this dark 
absorption is not to be mistaken for the 
Brehm, or Vast One, of Menu and the 
Shastras, out of whom the world flowed, and 
into whom it returns. That precept of 
Buddhism which forbids animal food and 
bloody sacrifices, seems to be only an ex- 
tension of an ancient dietetical prohibition, 
adapted to the sultry climates of India and 
Egypt. The sedentary habits of the 
priests forbid their using much animal 
food, or such vegetables as are not easily 
digested. Their early lawgivers, observ- 
ing this, gave the precept a superstitious 
force by attaching a penalty to it in the 
future state. Abstinence from animal 
food promotes freedom of imagination and 
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inclines the body to ecstacy ;* while, at 
the same time, it renders it slothful and 
diminishes its vital and muscular forces ; 
consequences which recommend it to asce- 
tics and self-tormentors, or to such persons 
as ambitiously seek the reputation of sanc- 
tity. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding 
the atheism of Buddha, the Hindoos ad- 
mit him to be one of the avatars or incar- 
nations of Vishnu. But as they worship the 
destroying as well as the preserving attri- 
butes of that deity, if the doctrine of Bud- 
dha had been the most ruinous of the world, 
(as perhaps it is,) they would have regard- 
ed it as a stroke of Providence, effected in 
the form of Buddha. 

Gautama seems to have been the most 
successful opponent of the sect of Bud- 
dhists. He made a philosophical distine- 
tion between soul and body, assuming that 
internal and spiritual were as true as sen- 
suous experiences, and making the acts of 
mind as real as the acts of body. He 
gave each body asoul of its own, (accord- 
ing to the Scriptures of Menu,) but this 
soul must return to Him who gave it, as 
the body must return to earth. He dis- 
tinguished the true science from false, 
naming that false which attributes matter 
and figure (the properties of body) to 
a spirit; or which mistakes the body for 
the soul,—makes it one with the soul,— 
or “all in all.” To purge the soui of its 
false knowledge is to purge it of desires 
and passions, the causes of error; perfect 
knowledge being equivalent to perfect peace 
of mind. This peace, he thought, should 
save the soul from the necessity of future 
punishment. 

Gautama’s system of ideas has four 
parts ;+—practical experience, inductive 
reasoning, analogical reasoning, and the 
use of words. These four have for their 
object,—Things, qualities ; Acts, exist- 
ences; separation, (or variety,) three several 
kinds of relation, and as many of correla- 
tive non-relation, (or opposition.) The 
qualities or properties of Things were dis- 
tributed by him under twenty-four kinds, 
and Acts under five kinds. Such were’ 


* “Spare Fast that oft with gods doth diet,” &c 
—Il Penseroso. 

+ Pratacsha kanda, (practical kenning,) ana- 
mana kanda, (reasoning from cause to effect,) upa- 
mana kanda, (reasoning by comparison.) Ward. 
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the elements of the Nyaya system of Gau- 
tama. His argument against Buddhism 
for the Being of God, is like that employed 
by Christian theologians. From the fit- 
ness of all things to their natural uses, he 
argues, that the universe must have been 
contrived and made by none other than an 
infinite and perfect maker or contriver. 
«A proof from inference,” replied the 
Buddhists, “is a conjecture, only, and no 
proof.” “We must not conclude with 
certainty upon circumstantial evidence.” 
Gautama answers, “that if we see smoke 
we must imagine fire; hence, if in all 
things we see contrivance and success, 
we must suppose an all-powerful and all- 
wise Contriver.” 

Gautama recognized a separate deity,— 
the Creator ; but held, in opposition to 
Buddha, that the world originated not from 
Nothing, but from the Essence (which is 
the Will) of God, and may be re-absorbed 
into that essence. Pantheism, on the 
other hand, either confounds all in Matter, 
or mistakes the Animal Life, (or Mahat of 
Menu,) “ which flows through all,” for the 
Supreme Ineffable, who is the Creator and 
Sustainer of the world, and of that Life. 
The degenerate Brahmins of modern 
times prefer the pantheistical (or heathen) 
notion of deity; but pantheism can no 
more be charged upon Gautama than upon 
the author of the text, “In Him we live 
and move and have our being.” There is 
every evidence that Gautama, like Plato, 
had the true idea of Divinity, and did not 
mistake the life of things for the source of 
that life. 

The works of Gautama, and his com- 
mentators, are studied by the modern pan- 
dits for the sake of disputation, in which 
they publicly indulge ; and the strongest 
lungs, it is said, at these contests, bear 
away the honors of victory.* 

But the most ancient Hindoo system is 
the theological, called Vedanta, (the science 
of the Vedas.) The Supreme, according 
to the Vedas, is Purum atma, pure essence. 
atma,+ meaning halitus, or breath. Nature 
is an appearance, or delusion, called maia. 
But the cause of this appearance is deity 
in the act of sustaining, or preserving the 
reality of things ; a doctrine entertained in 





* Ward, v. 1. p. 335. 
+ Whence the Greek arpog, vapor. 
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modern times, by Malebranche, and other 
Christian philosophers. When the Deity 
is considered as the cause of all appear- 
ances, his name is Vishnu. Purum atma, 
on the other hand, is divine intellect, and 
being capable of any shape, is fixed in no 
qualities, is pure being, the substance of 
all beings, animate or inanimate ; it ema- 
nates from Brehm, the Ineffable. For the 
sake only of the worshipper, say Vedanta 
books, the Ineffable is said to be endowed 
with qualities, and is symbolized in various 
forms ; imagination being unable to com- 
prehend that which is invisible and incom- 
prehensible. The Supreme may exist in 
what form and shape he pleases, as fire or 
water, or any material appearance. Being 
the cause of all appearance and existence, 
he may cause what he pleases to appear ; 
but though we see him in any one mirac- 
ulous or natural phenomenon, he is not 
only there, but elsewhere, and everywhere ; 
it is our weakness which shows him to us 
in any particular appearance. ‘This is the 
clue to the Vedas. 

Two methods* are appointed for the 
salvation of the soul; one the method of 
works, the other of meditation, based upon 
unwavering faith. Works are alms-giving, 
the performance of sacrifice, prayer, fast- 
ing, and the like ; meditative faith must be 
sustained by full belief in scripture. 

A treatise called Vedanta Sara, written 
at Benares only two centuries ago, declares 
that the deliverance of the soul cannot be 
accomplished by ceremonies based upon 
the desire of future happiness ; that those 
deeds only are acceptable, to which men 
are impelled by pure aspirations of the 
soul, toward the knowledge of God. This 
knowledge, (Brahma kanda,) is the sole 
aim of the Vedanta. Of divine knowledge, 
say the Vedantas, there are two fruits, the 
enjoyment of a future heaven, and the fix- 
ing of thought in contemplation of Su- 
preme Good. But the latter, only, is de- 
sirable ; all conditions, even of a heavenly 
existence, being fraught with sorrow. He, 
therefore, who desires holiness, will think 
only on the Ineffable, looking beyond the 
raptures of the most exalted heaven. 

The perfection of transcendent knowl- 
edge is gained by such contemplation as 





* Ward, v. 1, p. 339. 
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separates the transient from the eternal ;* 
by distaste of sensuous enjoyment, even in 
the future state ; by cultivating a gene- 
rous, but passionless temper, void of envy 
and desire, but perfect in belief; and, last- 
ly, by a constant and pure aspiration 
toward blessedness, in the sense of the 
Eternal. That Vast One (he in whom 
time, and space, and substance are lost) is 
unchangeable ; the world (his work) con- 
tinually changes. Devotion to the Vast 
One exalts and purifies the soul, and there- 
fore holy men, who knew the substance 
from the shadow, despising the gifts of 
time, and of the world, have sought their 
happiness in Hitu. Those who aspire to 
this union, must keep the “ ten” lusts of 
the senses in subjection. 

“The wise man,” says Crishna, (in the 
Bhagavat,) “ who has subdued his desires, 
and to whom pain and pleasure are indif- 
ferent, is formed for immortality ; but the 
heart which followeth the dictates of the 
moving passions, carrieth away the reason, 
as the storm drives the ship. He whose 
passions flow into his bosom as waters enter 
the calm sea, obtaineth happiness.” The 

oem called Bhagavat, a narrative of the 
finn wars,and metamorphoses of Crishna, 
the Indian Apollo, abounds in metaphysi- 
cal and mystical passages. Crishna, 
though a perfect deity, uttering the chastest 
sentiments, is the master of twelve mis- 
tresses, and engaged in all possible excess- 
es. The pundits put an allegorical con- 
struction upon his vices; but their gods 
and sages, in almost every fiction, are made 
guilty of crimes, which they expiate by 
asceticism and prayer. The effect of such 
a mixture of actual vice with apparent 
piety, in their sacred books, is to give vice 
a triumph in the imagination of the reader ; 
all penalties being referred to a future 
state, the future pain is outweighed by the 
present pleasure. It seems reasonable to 
hope that the substitution of a better lite- 
rature may change in some measure the 
manners of the Hindoo race; for history 
shows us that the morals of a civilized 
community depend mainly on the books 
they read in youth. 





* This Eternal is not “time without end,” but 
a state of pure being in which time, space, and 


The Hindoo contemplations often have 
an air of patriarchal purity, but drop un- 
expectedly into sensualism ; a natural con- 
sequence of the indulgence of ecstatic rev- 
erie, however grand or specious. 

The second part of the Vedanta Sara 
assumes, that the principle of life (jeeva 
is one with Brahma, (Creative Moen 
The world is said to be without life, but 
inspired and moved by Divinity. “ Divini- 
ty is therefore one with Life :” which is 
pure Pantheism, putting the created and 
comprehensible, for the uncreated and 
incomprehensible. It makes God to be a 
Power, imagined as though moving and 
flowing through the world. But the 
Vedanta Sara is a modern and certainly a 
heterodox performance, besides that it is 
eclectic, and confounds the popular pan- 
theism with the Ancient Theology. In 
Menu and the Vedas, the life of the world 
is named Mahat, (Intellect and Passion,) 
and as a deity, or emanation, is inferior to 
the Divine Ideas, and to Creation and Pre- 
servation, much more to the Supreme One. 

According to this treatise, which mingles 
pure Theology with heathenism, the 
Eternal is not only the cause of things, but 
flows through them as life. “That which 
is made,” he falsely argues, “ cannot have 
life;” “and butfor the supreme Vivifier, 
the world would lie dead.” But the an- 
cient Vedanta doctrine looks upon God as 
not only the maker, but the sustainer of 
the world, while at the same time it declares 
him to be independent of, and ineffably 
superior to his work: He is the Vast One, 
without form, the Source of all the worlds 
and deities,—he has neither time nor place, 
nor light nor darkness, nor life nor death, 
but is the Cause of all,—he is not Nothing, 
nor substance, (the correlative of nothing,) 
but he is that which makes them possible 
and imaginable. Such is the Hindoo or- 
thodoxy,—the doctrine of Plato, and of 
the enlightened of all antiquity.* 

In our thoughts, says the author of 
Vedanta Sara, it is only pride which makes 
us speak of J, thou, and he; forall, indeed, 
are one, in the Soul of the world: This 
pride is named avidya,} and signifies self- 
love, being given for the conduct of affairs 





* Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst. Ch. 4 passim. 





substance are embraced under one thought. 


+ Latin avidus, Eng. have ! 
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in this life; 
comes it. 

The forms of avidya are, anger, love, 
imagination, avarice and the like. Their 
exercise destroys divine aspiration. Avidya, 
in short, is identical with Mahat, the Mun- 
dane Soul.* Life, says the Hindoo mystic, 
is a conflict between avidya and that divine 
spirit, which distinguishes man above 
brutes. If the human soul fails of this 
Divine Spirit, it must fall, at death, into the 
bodies of animals, or into the hell of tor- 
ment. 

The Vedanta psychology distinguishes 
three qualities of mind, as they are described 
by Menu ; the first causing justice, humani- 
ty, and divine aspiration; the second, 
(Avidya or Mahat,) disposing to passion ; 
and the third, the animal quality, stimulat- 
ing to sensuous enjoyment. 

The strength of each of these qualities 
may differ in different individuals, (as is 
contended by phrenologists,) and the pre- 
dominant quality must rule the course of 
action. 

The Hindoos, like other nations, have 
three very different notions of divinity : 
One is the popular and pagan notion, that 
nature is all; and because nature impels to 
sin, they say God (i. e. nature) is the cause 
of sin; and upon such arguments abandon 
themselves to the tide of sensuality. This 
class, who are the base and ignorant, de- 
light in the orgies of idol worship, where 
drunkenness and prostitution alternate 
with processions, dances and obscene songs. 
They are acute mystics, and have a reason 
for every atrocity ; “some god or hero did 
the same.” They see gods in phenomena, 
and hear their voices in thunder and the 
rumbling of earthquakes. The god is ¢ 
stone, a flower, a man, a beast, an idol. 
Superstition prevails in every act of a 
pagan’s life. If a Hindoo gapes, he 
snaps his fingers, and repeats the name of 
some god. If one sneezes, another says, 
“ Live,” and the sneezer adds, “‘ With you.’ 
If a person fall, the spectator who does not 
say “Get up,” commits asin. If it thunders, 
the Brahmin says, “ The gods are giving us 
a bad day,” but the pagan Boel says, 
“The raseally gods are dying ;”+ and if 


but divine knowledge over- 





* See “Laws of Menu, (Am. Rev. for May, 
1845.) 


+ Authentic. See Ward on the Hindoos. 
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rain wets them, they curse the gods ;* a 
proof, if any were needed, that they regard 
their gods not as moral, but only as power- 
ful and capricious agencies. Some will assid- 
uously train a parrot to repeat the name of 
a deity. Another meritorious act is the 
daily perusal of a book, though they know 
nothing of its meaning. At the opening 
and closing of a book, ‘though it be only a 
ledger, the Hindoo pagan makes a bow to 
it. Their famous Vedas, if read at all, 
are got by rote, with no knowledge of the 
meaning ; for the dialect of these holy books 
has become obsolete. 

Such are the pagans; the spoiled chil- 
dren of the nature which they worship; 
it seems to be decreed of them that they 
shall never reach maturity. 

Another class (the pantheistic) worship 
the Inspirer or Life-giver,—their gods are 
heroes, saints and spirits, who represent 
affections, passions, and imaginations: In 
the spirit of pantheism, they account all 
impulses divine, and partaking of inspira- 
tion. Such are the Hindoo poets and mys- 
tics: They have their types and represen- 
tatives in modern times, and in enlightened 
nations. To them, God is the Impeller to 
all passionate desires: But as the impulses 
differ, the forms and functions of the god 
differ. Now, he is Apollo, the incarnate 
imagination; now, Siva, the incarnate 
Hate: In the first born Eros, he is love, 
in Minerva prudence, in Mercury, under- 
standing: but all these and many more, 
pure and mixed, are comprehended under 
the Life-giver, who flows through the 
world. Such are the gods of pantheism, 
distinguished above the grosser conceptions 
of paganism, as the powers of intellect 
are above those of sense. 

A third conception of the Deity, is the 
philosophical mga, (of Plato, the elder 
Veda, and the books of Hermes.+) Be- 
ginning with the Ineffable, it contemplates 
the universe as a thought in mis mind. 
He resolves himself eternally into the first 
principles of existence, generating the 
greater gods, who are one in essence, and 
personify the immediate attributes of the 
Ineffable. Plato and the Pythagorean 
Idealists made the Ineffable to resolve 
itself into three primary Beings, who are 
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* So, in Job, “ curse God and die.” 
+ Consult Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. ch. 4. 
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one im essence, and eternal in nature. To 
these they offered worship, adoring them 
jointly or severally, under various names. 
It was reserved for a sublimer theology to 
forbid the adoration of any other than the 
one God. 

A peculiar fatalism accompanies the 
Hindoo pantheism. Crishna, the hero of 
the Bhagavat, declares,* that as men are 
born, so they must remain; that the pre- 
dominant qualities of man, pride, anger, 
truth, desire, go with him unchangeably ; 
a doctrine supported by the psychologists 
of modern times, but distinguishable from 
the darker fatalism of causes and events. 

According to the Hindoo scheme, it is a 
fate, if any one be of a base or noble na- 
ture; but natural causes and events are 
controlled immediately by the capricious 
will of the gods. But if God, then, being 
the creator of man’s nature and character, 
is the cause of his sin, to escape this 
dilemma, the ancient psychologists made 
a three-fold distinction between the ani- 
mal, intellectual, and divine soul; and 
supposing this latter to have no individu- 
ality, but to. be an immediate presence of 
divinity, in greater or less degree, threw 
the cause of sin upon the animal soul only, 
and subjected it alone to metempsychosis 
and the pain of existence; the first prin- 
ciple of their philosophy being, that all 
existence is painful as well as pleasurable, 
and that in this as well as in all other lives, 
there is a hell as well as a heaven; but that 
blessedness is superior to both. 

That which has a beginning must have 
an end ;—the created or animal soul, 
therefore, shal] not always exist, but (to- 
gether with the mahat or intellectual soul) 
shall be reabsorbed or reassumed by the 
Creator. At the time of the destruction 
of the world, says the Vedanta Sara, all 
things shall be lost in a profound sleep. 
In this condition the soul (of man) pos- 
sesses profound self-consciousness of its 
blessedness, and has no other sense, nor 
perceives any other existence. The de- 
struction of the world is here foreshadowed 
by the sleep of reverie or contemplation, 
when the imagination is active but dis- 
united from sense. Mysticism casts an 





* Wilkin’s translation of that poem, (quoted 
by Ward.) 





image of the present, like a Broken shadow, 
over the abyss of futurity. 

When Brahma awakens from his sleep, 
the world (an idea in his mind) starts 
again into existence, and the eternal war 
recommences between Siva and Vishnu, 
(destruction and preservation, death and 
life.) Man is a form, (incarnate Vishnu ;) 
his continual decay and dissolution is Siva ; 
his life is the war between these powers. 
Vishnu is above Siva, as light is above 
darkness. Siva is the evil principle, and 
holds a close alliance with matter and 
time; his rites are pagan, and his emana- 
tions demoniacal and sensual. Vishnu is 
the source of forms, and of intellect, and 
imagination: his emblem is water, the 
medial and plastic element. The conflict 
of these powers, and of their emanations, 
is the inexhaustible theme of Hindoo 
poetry and romance, and the source of all 
mystical and mythical fable. 

The worship of Siva has prevailed at 
certain periods over that of Vishnu, and 
the priests of the two powers hold each 
other in extreme contempt. Those of 
Vishnu use less bloody offerings and en- 
courage milder rites; but chastity and 
honesty form no part of their system. 
Siva’s worshippers torture themselves, and 
mingle druakenness and debauchery with 
violent dances and obscene gestures and 
songs. The common people crowd to 
fairs and feasts, celebrated near the tem- 
ples of these powers. 

Their worship is pagan and not intel- 
lectual, the tendency of vulgar heathen- 
ism being to degenerate into paganism, 
turning from an intellectual to a sensuous 
worship. And the pagan worship itself 
seems appointed to signify the triumph of 
the brute principle over the intellectual. 
As the worship becomes grosser, the en- 
thusiasm it excites is more intense, and the 
ecstacy of the votary more violent. Some 
hang themselves upon hooks thrust through 
the flesh of their bodies ; others hold fire 
in their hands; a few, drunk with the god, 
and perhaps with arrack, fling themselves 
under the wheels of the car of their great 
idol. The educated, learned Brahmin, on 
the contrary, commits no excesses in his 
religion, having a regard to decency. To 
the pagan, religion, like intoxication, is a 
violent pleasure, enhanced, rather than 
diminished, by contrast of pain inflicted. 
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Brutal natures mingle pain with all their 
leasures, being delighted to inflict, and 
callous to endure it. 

Of the whole Vedanta system, it is said, 
there are few living who understand it ; 
for the learning and experience which it 
embraces exceeds the compass of a single 
intellect. Of the Mimansa, or method of 
interpreting mysteries, one example will 
show the spirit. The gods, says a sacred 
fable, were once at war with the Asooras, 
a race of demons, who defeated them, and 
were masters of paradise. Apprehending 
this danger, the deities had given all their 
property in charge to Agni, the spirit of 
fire ; but he devoured what they intrusted 
to his care; and when a turn of fortune 
placed them again in heaven, and in pos- 
session of their thrones, and Agni’s* 
treachery appeared, they beat him until he 
shed tears of molten silver. The tears of 
Agni are, then, the origin of silver; and 
since tears are impure, silver is impure: 
bnt no impure thing must be given as an 
offering to a priest: silver, therefore, must 
not be given to a priest, but gold may be 
so given, for gold is pure. Such is the 


kind of reasoning employed by the wise 
Jayaminhee, in his logic of interpretation, 
a logic indispensable and profitable. 

To understand the ancient religions, it is 
necessary to regard them as philosophical 


systems in a mythological mask. The 
principal deities were impersonations, either 
of the powers of mind, or of such ideas as 
arise upon a contemplation of nature. The 
system of Egyptian gods represents a more 
perfect system of ideas and principles than 
can be found in any modern philosophical 
scheme ; and those Greeks who brought 
philosophy from India and Egypt, only 
stripped the deities of their mythical dis- 
guise, and showed them naked to the peo- 
ple. The first inventors of mythologies 
were not agreed in their philosophy, and 
their differences appear in the confusion of 
their orders of gods. It is the fate of phi- 
losophical speculations, which penetrate 
the sublimer regions of intellect, to be mis- 
understood and misapplied by weak imagi- 
nations ; symbolic language is taken literal- 
ly, and imperfect phrases connected incon- 
gruously. Thus it happened, that in India 
the sublime ideas of Menu and the ancient 


* The fire, Latin, ignis. 








Vedas, suffered a pantheistic misconstruc- 
tion. The created spirit of life began to 
be mistaken for the Eternal, unrevealed 
source. But the Ipea of that source is 
found to be the only compeller and sole 
guide to virtue ; while by that physiologi- 
cal idea of life, no such guidance or com- 
pulsion can be felt or shown. A deity 
who is Hife only, must be an animal, and 
impulsive, but in no sense a moral power ; 
for the true morality is superior to even life 
itself. 

Contemplating the world as an inexpli- 
cable mystery, the Hindoo pantheist attrib- 
utes everything to the immediate agency 
of a god. Death and destruction is the 
work of Siva or of Cal, (time ;) life is the 
presence of Vishnu, and the creation the 
work of Brahma. Every deity is paired 
with an Energy, or female principle. Thus, 
Brahma is named “ the first male,” and his 
Energy is Brahmani, the first female, for, 
if all action is prompted by desire, and all 
desire is feminine, the energy of a god, 
even, isfeminine. Every female* deity has 
the title of matri, or mother, being the 
mother of inferior gods, who represent 
physical or physiological principles. 

Each deity had a vahan,t+ or vehicle. 
Justice, represented by the Bull, became 
the vahan of Siva the destroyer; a proof 
that Siva was at first a moral conception 
standing for the Justice of God, but de- 
generated, like Typho of the Egyptians, 
into a merely Evil being. 

Vishnu had the light of day for his 
vahan, light being the natural vehicle of 
truth. But the purer Vishnu was the in- 
carnate or manifested truth ; which makes 
him the same with JVous, (the second per- 
son of Plato’s Trinity,) and with Amun 
(the Eternal Mind) of the Egyptians. 

The vahan of Brahma is a swan, emble- 
matic, perhaps, of calmness and contem- 
plation ; but the symbol is arbitary like 
that of Siva, and may have signified purity, 
a virtue attained by contemplation of 
Brahma, (the Supreme Good, or Taga- 
thonf of the Platonic Trinity.) In India, 











* Sir William Jones on the Gods of Anti uity. 

+ An Egyptian mystery. Each of the Fgyp 
tian deities was paired with a feminine principle: 
and the children of this union were the powers of 
nature, the gods of the second order.—See Wil- 
kinson’s Anc. Egypt. 

t The Egyptian Phtha—the Creator of the 
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as in Egypt, the greater gods, (who repre- 
sented divine attributes,) had sects of 
worshippers, with separate temples and 
colleges of priests. The Hindoo sects 
maintain a perpetual rivalry and invent 
scandalous tales to the discredit of the 
rival gods. But these are only the myth- 
ical extravagancies of their poets. The 
sect of Siva have at times made actual 
war upon the others, but at present they 
all unite in the worship of Jagan Nath, 
(Juggernaut,) an idol of three figures, re- 
presenting the triliteral syllable OM, the 
union of Siva and Vishnu in Brahma. 
The worship of this symbol, which is never 
explained to the people, is the famous 
one of the great idol car, under whose 
wheels many votaries cast themselves to 
be crushed. 

In the book of Menu, idol worshippers 
are mentioned with contempt, as unfit to 
receive any part of the sacred offering to 
the Manes; nor are idols mentioned as 
objects of worship in the Vedas. Idola- 
try,* therefore, is a mark of degeneracy 
and decline from the ancient purity of 
Brahminism.t When the Hindoo poets be- 
gan to picture their deities, and to increase 
their number, idolatry (we may imagine) 
became popular, and was permitted to 
the people as a source of profit to their 
priests. The Buddhists, aiming to estab- 
lish a popular religion, fell in with the 
universal relish for idolatry, and their tem- 
ples excavated in the rocks of Elephanta, 
and Salsett, are the oldest known, and 
probably the first constructed, in India. 
It is even possible that the priests of 
Buddha, educated in convents, (which 
they invented and established, to be the 
seminaries of a sensuous religion,) were 
the first who tolerated and suggested idol 
worship, and employed pilgrims and so- 
cieties of devotees in the excavation of 
cave temples and the worship of images 
and relics. Since there is small consola- 





world ;—supreme good being the final cause of all 


* The fate of Christianity itself in some parts 
of the world. 

+ The worship of the Phalgrama, or stone 
of Vishnu, and of the clay idol made with the 
hand, is probably very ancient, and is authorized 
by Menu. It is the worship of carved images 
introduced by the Buddhists, which seems to be 
forbidden. 





tion to be found in the worship of an In- 
finite Nothing, or the practice of monastic 
vows, whose object and aim was nothing, 
they very naturally took refuge in a wor- 
ship that appealed to sense ; and by re- 
vering relics, images and saints, escaped 
the horrors of an Eternal Vacuum. Propa- 
gandism was another resource. The Bud- 
dhist monk, with nothing to love and 
nothing to believe, wandered over the 
world carrying with him the darkness of 
his cloister and his creed. Idolatry be- 
came the creed and the curse of Asia. In 
spite of all the efforts of the Brahmins, 
though they succeeded in expelling the 
Buddhists from Hindostan, atheism and 
idol worship prevailed in India, and 
gradually effaced the features of the old 
religion. By picturing and impersonating 
the attributes of God, the poets had made 
them objects of imagination; the artists 
then represented them in painting, and the 
Buddhist votaries carved them instone. The 
objects easily took place of the ideas, and 
the pleasures of sense supplanted the 
pleasures of intellect. 

In reviewing the history of all mytho- 
logies, we discover several diverse and 
opposing forms of heathenism, resulting 
from as many false philosophies. A skep- 
tical philosophy, trusting to understand- 
ing and the evidence of sense, but doubt- 
ing imagination and the evidence of spirit, 
denies the reality of Ideas, and takes them 
to be only a subtle kind of sensations. It 
esteems matter to be the only Evzistent, 
and intellect (its finer essence) the only 
God. God, then, is mind; but Mind is a 
form of matter. Ifthen there be a God, 
he is matter, or he is an Eternal Nothing. 
To the Buddhist, therefore, God is either 
the Whole of Matter, or an Eternal Void. 

The second kind of heathenism is the 
Pantheistic, a heathenism of the poets. 
Absorbed in the idea of life, and in the 
motions of imagination, they contemplate 
neither fate nor necessity, but attribute all 
<< che impulsive life, the flowing energy of 
time. This is the spirit of the Hindoo and 
Egyptian pantheism. 

Another kind of heathenism, more rare, 
but mingled with the two first, is seen in 
Religious Nationality, and the creed of 
caste. There is a god of the nation and 
of the race; a god of India, and another 
of Egypt; and they only can be pure who 
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are born in the pure land. This form gave 
origin to civil mythology, and the religion 
of tribes and nations. 

A fourth kind, more exclusive still, may 
be seen in the institution of mysteries and 
fraternities, and the celebration of orgies 
and secret rites. Such were the Eleusinian 
mysteries, to which uone were admitted 
besides the initiated, and the Bacchanalian 
orgies, which it was death for the uninitiated 
to behold. This kind may be characterized 
as the heathenism of sect; but the athe- 
istic, and pantheistic kinds, were latitudi- 
narian and universal. ‘The sectarian hea- 
thenism is exclusive, like the national, and, 
like the same, delights in persecution and 
bloody sacrifice. 

Last of all we may place the worship 





of household gods and patron deities, of 
the names of ancestors and the persons of 
human beings; a worship founded in do- 
mestic affection, and of patriarchal origin. 
To recapitulate:—There is a rational 
heathenism, which denies the reality of 
ideas, but worships abstract understanding; 
a pantheistic heathenism, which worships 
the powers of nature and imagination; a 
national and civil heathenism ; a sectarian 
and exclusive heathenism ; and, lastly, a 
patriarchal heathenism; each having a 
system and reason of its own, more or 
less specious, and each appealing to 
imagitation, by fictions which incarnate its 
own ideas. The Ancient theology rose 
above them all, worshipping an Eternal, 
triune God. J. D. W. 





Bryonp a desert’s dreary bound, 
With mountains battlemented round, 
And girt with forests rude, 
Beneath a skirt of temperate skies, 
The vale of Innocency lies, 
In loveliest solitude. 


There flow the fountains famed of old 

For silver lapse, and sands of gold, 
And murmurs musical ; 

Through bloomy dells they wander free, 

Or from the rock, with headlong glee, 
Leap down in foamy fall. 


There, breathes in every moving wind, 
A voice that soothes the wayward mind, 
Accordant with its tone ; 
And whispering rains persuasive fall, 
And murmuring waters gently call 
To mildness like their own. 


’T were vain to tell what splendors there 
Awaken in the charméd air 

To drive dark dreams away, 
When pours the morning’s golden flood, 
And steeps the hill, and gilds the wood, 
And crowns with light the day. 


THE VALE OF INNOCENCE. 


Here in the bosom of calm rest, 
Lived once a maid, supremely blest 
By Heaven, that on her smiled : 
Jove’s daughter she ; her mother known 
Night’s stainless queen, blushed not to own 
So rare, so sweet a child. 





She to those powers her nurture gave, 

That rule the brooklet’s tumbling wave, 
Pale nymphs of gentle kind ; 

They filled with flowers her little hand, 

And waked her thought with converse bland, 
And shaped her blameless mind. 


Come fancies bright, bold wings of song, 

Bear up my verse, clear, sweet, and strong ; 
For now would I devise 

New pleasant tropes, and tricks of art, 

To charm the ear, and touch the heart, 
And move with mild surprise. 


Twelve summers gave the infant grace, 

And warmed with virgin bloom her face : 
A lovely maid she grew ; 

Fair Innocence her name ; by Heaven, 

And Jove, and men, and nature given, 
All heard it and all knew. 
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Shone in her eyes a tempered fire, 
Rare humor’s flame with soft desire, 
An unresisic? light : 
Like arrowy flames their looks could pierce, 
That felon cares and passions fierce 
Fled from them to the night. 


Art could not catch the subtile line 

That played around her lips divine,— 
Where love’s mild lightnings shone,— 

Or calm were they, or laughing gay, 

There, still, a conquering sweetness lay ;— 
Soul’s power, on Beauty’s throne. 


Soft flowed her shoulders’ easy lines ; 
And where love’s pearly slope declines, 
Such swelling beauties rise, 
The eye could not an instant rest, 
But slid, and slid, as from a crest 
Of foam, that sparkling flies. 


O, snowy bosom, joy of sense, 
Resistless given to Innocence, 
Vale where all kindness stays, 
Then paradise we seem to see, 
When all the soul, beholding thee, 
Lives, instant, in the gaze ! 


Spring violets ona snowy bank, 
Not half so fair the season prank :— 
"Twas but the regence mild 
Of Innocence, that moved all Heaven 
To gaze upon such glory given 
To grace great Nature’s child. 


Like to a stream of rippling gold, 

On sands of silvery shallows rolled, 
Her yellow ringlets shone ; 

In these and grace divinely drest, 

No robe she knew, nor other vest 
But these and grace alone. 


From the broad temples deeply flowing, 

Full many a splendor, hiding, showing, 
They made a wondrous veil ; 

That hid but half the blushful life— 

The frank rose in a haughty strife 


With lily, proud and pale. 


Moved by a pure immortal grace, 

She touched the earth with angel pace, 
An easy, sprightful motion ; 

So move the airs, unseen and free, 

So move, in mazy harmony, 
The dancing waves of ocean. 





It was no mortal company 
That kept her sweet society, 
But such an elfin crowd 
As the lone moon delights to mark, 
When she looks out upon the dark, 
Through a low windowed cloud. 


Wood gods and Oreads, Fairies light, 

That lurk by day, and play by night, 
Soft dreams and fancies fair ; 

A sportful company, I ween; 

And led by such a gracious queen! 
*Twere heaven to have been there. 


With sport and mirth they mocked the 
hours, 
In odorous glades and sombre bowers 
Bedecked of leafy June: 
By lakes in verdure belted vales, 
Where the pale swan all silent sails, 
And dreams away the noon. 


It happed, that on a noonday bed 
Fair Innocence reclined her head, 
Upborne by velvet moss ; 
Beneath where cedarn arms entwine 
The leafets of a tender vine 
With tufts of purple gloss. 


Hard by, a babbling waterfall 
Kept up a sound; scarce heard, the call, 
High in the azure air, 
Of swallows wheeling at their height, 
Like tireless flies, a dreamy sight 
To eyes that knew not care. 


Soft sang the woodbirds near the bower ; 
Kach fairy slept within her flower, 
While reigned the ardent noon ; 
By murmurous music lulled asleep, 
Which bees in bloomy branches keep 
With fluttering leaves in tune. 


While slept they there, all free of care, 
It chanced that on the silver air 
Young Love came sailing by, 
And saw unveil’d the matchless form, 
That stained the couch with shadows warm 
Where Innocence did lie. 


He lit, he stood, and mutely viewed, 

Till blinding tears his eyes bedewed ;— 
For very joy they rose ;— 

Then kneeling, clasped her tender hand, 

And touched her lips with kisses bland, 
And said, “ Dear eyes, unclose.” 
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“Oh, now,” sighed he, “ by destiny 
Am I thy servant, sent to be ; 

I wote well what ye mean, 
Great Heaven ; for Innocence is mine, 
I swear it by these lips divine, 

This bosom’s pearly sheen.” 





“Say, who art thou?” she startling said, 

Upspringing from her perfumed bed, 
Light as the lark uprises ; 

But he would not the hand let slip, 

And kneeling, pressed it to his lip ; 
Which her the more surprises. 







“ Fair maid, let me a playmate be, 
To live with you and Liberty,” 
So spake the wily fere : 
“Teach me to know the gaudy flowers ; 
Their slumber times, and opening hours, 
From you I long to hear. 


“Teach me the tuneful airs of birds, 

And what their import in true words, 
And where their nests they hide.” 

“ A fair request you seem to make, 

This will I teach for courtesy’s sake,” 
She, smiling sweet, replied. 





Then spake he fair: “ Dear maid, declare, 
Within this vale what grottoes are, 
That I may learn to know.” 
“ A fair request you surely make,” 
She still replied ; “for kindness’ sake, 
All these I will thee show.” 





Then cunning Love, her soul to prove— 
« And wilt thou show me, pretty dove, 
A bower where I may be ?” 
“like thee well,” she answered straight, 
“ My winged friend, be my playmate 
Thou shalt, and house with me.” 


To hide delight, the roguish sprite 
Shook down his curls that scattered light, 
And rising ere she knew, 
With rosy arms about her thrown, 
Her tender bosom to his own 
In quick embrace he drew. 


Her tender cheek he strove to kiss, 

“ But ah!” she cried, “ what pain is this ?” 
And shunned his bold embrace ; 

“A flame, a fire, within me burns, 

That all my heart to ashes turns, 
I burn! I burn apace!” 


Then changed to crimson all her hue, 

And a light flame, like mantle blue, 
Her lovely shape enveiled ; 

That soon in fiery fume dissolved, 

The boy, the bower, the vale involved, 
Then swift toward ether sailed. 


In vain through yielding air he sprang, 
While in the vale behind him rang 
His quick distressful ery ; 
The amber cloud rose lessening far, 
Till by the new moon’s silver bar 
It melted in the sky. 
J.D. W. 
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GOLD HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Northern El Dorado has at length 
been discovered. Streams flowing over 
golden sands exist somewhere besides in 
poets’ numbers—they have a demonstrable, 
geographical and topographical reality. 
At any rate, such is the popular conviction, 
and “ gold,” “ gold,” “ California gold,” is 
the chorus of conversation at every corner. 
Vessels new and strong, vessels old and 
crazy, bound for the land of hope and prom- 
ise, flap their impatient sails in every har- 
kor. The newspapers, faithful reflexes of 
the time, mirroring its shadows as well as 
its realities, glow with accounts of ‘“ gold 
in grains,” “gold in lumps,” “gold in 
ounces,” “gold in pounds,” “gold in fea 
caddies,” gold in millions! And oracular 
editors, oppressed with the responsibilities 
of the future, already, with native pre- 
science, are calculating the effects which 
the golden avalanche shall have upon 
the industry, the commerce, and the 
finances of the nation and the world! 
Documents of state, prima facie leaden, 
by virtue of the potential “ official” at 
their heads, and over the lustreless para- 
graphs of which the careless eye was wont 
to pass heedlessly, now dazzle us with 
their glittering adjectives. The letter 
writers—ecstatic souls !—with characteris- 
tic facility, and a command of superlatives 
which Sinbad, at the Vale of Diamonds, 
might envy, scatter the pet phrases of 
their sounding vocabulary with prodigal 
profuseness, urging the ready fancy to its 
highest flights ; California gold the basis of 
their inspiration !* 





* The subjoined “average” example is from 
the California correspondence of one of the most 
conservative and least excitable of our daily 
journals : 

“When you discover on one of your barren 
plains a few grains of gold, scattered here and 
there like good deeds in a wicked man’s life, you 
crow as if the world was coming to an end; but 
here the streams are paved with it, and the 





In California itself, the treasure-seeking 
mania has seized every inhabitant. Gold, 
elsewhere the elevator, is here the leveller : 
all grades, classes and professions have 
been brought to a common footing—a prac- 
tical poi, Fa never before existing, except 
in the seething brains of French phi- 
losophers. The servant and the master, 
the naked Indian and the white adventurer 
share alike in the common spoil. Service 
is unknown, and he is rich who can boast 
the exclusive proprietorship of a single 
calabash. Patriotism, here as elsewhere, 
obeys its natural law, and yields to the 
yellow tempter. The soldier abandons 
his flag, regardless of the “national 
honor,” backed though it be by the seduc- 
tions of eight dollars per month, (not to 
mention the terrors of the martial code,) 
and substituting the calabash for the 
musket, realizes in a single week more than 
his grateful country awards him for a year 
of service. No sooner doesa vessel cast its 
anchor on the Californian shores, than its 
crew desert its tarry decks,—gold the 
Calypso, and stalwart calabash-shaking 
lavadores the nymphs which lure them from 
their duty. 

The adventurers in the glittering valleys 
of the Californian mountains, are proof 
against privations of every kind; they 
sleep upon the bare earth, warmed by 
golden visions, or find shelter under a 
primitive arbor of leaves, or, if favored of 
fortune, luxuriate beneath a scanty tent. 





mountains swell in its glowing girdle. It sparkles 
in the sands of the valley ; it glitters in the coronet 
of the steep cliffs; and yet you slumber over it, 
and let the stranger despoil you. Well, slumber 
on if you will; but send us a mint. We will 
startle Europe from her dreams, if not you. We 
have not taken California in vain, and we will 
vindicate the treasures she has cost us. 

“T use strong terms. But who can use weak 
ones? Can a man smoke his pipe under the flam- 
ing cope of Vesuvius, or speak in whispers when 
an earthquake rocks ¢” 
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They encounter hunger without complaint ; 
they labor with alacrity, and sickness is 
only dreaded as it interrupts their precious 
accumulations. Some wash the sands of 
the rivers; others, with their knives, dig 
the metal from the crevices of the rocks. 
Four thousand men, working with unparal- 
leled industry, are now engaged at the 
mines, and thrice that number are already 
on their way thither, comprising generally 
the boldest and most adventurous of our 
own adventurous people. ‘Twenty mil- 
lions dollars worth of the precious com- 
modity, it is claimed, has already been 
recovered from the sands, and it is 
estimated that the next six months, with the 
greater facilities which will be afforded, 
will yield a hundred millions to the ad- 
venturers. The mines of the Ural, the 
rich veins of Potosi and San Barbara afford 
no parallel to this, and deducting one half 
from the estimates, on the score of exag- 
geration, we still have a startling result, 
and one not unworthy the attention of the 
political economist and the statesman. 
Without yielding full credit to all the 
marvellous accounts which daily reach us 
of the vast mineral deposits of the aurife- 
rous region, we, nevertheless, feel assured 
that a portion of Alta-California is rich in 
the precious metals, especially gold, and 
will, for some time at least, continue to af- 
ford as great, perhaps a larger, supply than 
any mines at present known. Men upon 
the spot are now too much excited to esti- 
mate rationally the extent or value of their 
discovery ; and we, at a distance, are for 
the present unable to discriminate between 
what is real, and what is fanciful in the ex- 
travagant details which they give us, The 
droppings of the golden shower which 
have fallen among us, are insignificant in 
amount and value; nor have we as yet had 
a report of all the circumstances under 
which the metal is found, from persons 
possessing the requisite scientific knowledge 
and experience to command entire confi- 
dence for their statements and conclusions. 
Until we shall have further and more tan- 
gible evidence upon the subject, it may 
be well not to place too implicit reliance 
in all that golden pens may write. Until 
then, it will certainly be the part of wis- 
dom to avoid perilling the sure results of 
honest industry and legitimate enterprise 
in pursuit of a glittering phantom. The 





history of the past three hundred years 
abounds in instances of almost incredible 
illusions, not only respecting the mineral 
wealth of other parts of the continent, but 
of our own country itself. We need not go 
beyond the period of the present genera- 
tion to find examples of infatuation, quite 
as general, if not as well sustained, as 
that which now pervades the public mind. 
In the natural course of things, it is quite 
time to look for the recurrence of a similar 
excitement, upon a subject which above 
all others is most likely to dazzle and blind 
the popular vision. 

Nothing is better known than that the 
sustaining impulse to European, and espe- 
cially Spanish adventure in America, dur- 
ing the century immediately succeeding 
the discovery, was the acquisition of the 
immense treasures with which the conti- 
nent was supposed to abound. ‘The con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru, empires rivalling 
in their barbaric splendor the magnificence 
of the oriental world, gave a sanction to 
the wild fancies in which men had previous- 
ly indulged, at the same time that it in- 
flamed their avarice, and aroused their am- 
bition. Nations, as well as individuals, 
shared in the common impulse, and expedi- 
tions public and private were fitted out 
for every part of the continent with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and the work of explora- 
tion prosecuted with an incredible energy. 
Hernando de Soto, landing with a splendid 
array of followers, in 1539, upon the coast 
of Florida, and traversing the country 
northward, discovered the mines of Georgia 
and Virginia, but abandoned them in hope- 
less search after the richer and more easily 
worked localities which he felt assured 
must exist towards the interior of the con- 
tinent. The disastrous results of his ex- 
pedition, and his own sad fate, are too weli 
known to be recounted here. At the same 
period, under a delusion as extravagant as 
it was universal, and which probably finds 
no parallel in history, the Spanish lead- 
ers of South America were untiring in their 
search for the famed E/ Dorado, supposed 
to exist among the fastnesses of Brazil. 
From the year 1535 to 1560, the most ex- 
pensive expeditions were made in pursuit 
of it; and it is estimated by Mr. Southey, 
that the search cost Spain more than all 
the treasures which she ever received from 
her South American possessions. Sebas- 
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tian Belalcazar set on foot the first expedi- 
tion, which was followed by another under 
Gonzalez Pizarro, brother of the conqueror 
of Peru, who encountered innumerable 
hardships in unavailing search for the 
golden city. Disappointment, however, 
failed to dampen the ardor of adventurers, 
and Pizarro was followed successively by 
Orsua, De Ortal, Federman, Espira, and 
finally by the great Raleigh himself, whose 
credulity, in that day pardonable, proved 
the rock upon which his splendid repu- 
tation was wrecked. 

At the same period also, while De Soto 
worked his weary way amidst the moun- 
tains and among the reedy marshes of the 
East, and the second Pizarro searched vain- 
ly for the E/ Dorado of the South, Vasquez 
Coronado was equally indefatigable in his 
search for the traditionary golden cities and 
inexhaustible mines of New Mexico and 
California, In common with De Soto and 
the South American explorers, he failed in 
the primary object of his expedition ; failed 
too, if we may fully credit the announced 
discoveries in California, when the coveted 
prize of his toil was almost within his 
grasp. His adventures we have noticed 
in detail in a previous paper, to which we 
beg to refer the reader.* 

The expedition by Coronado was under- 
taken under an implicit belief in the exist- 
ence of vast treasures in the regions north 
of Mexico, falling within the territories 
known as New Mexico and California, and 
now constituting part of the Republic of 
the United States. This belief was based 
upon accounts, somewhat vague it is true, 
but all concurring in substance, and was 
universally entertained by the Spaniards 
of that day. The sea expedition on the 
Pacific, undertaken by Ulloa in 1539, un- 
der the direction of Cortez, had for its ob- 
ject not less the discovery of the golden 
region of the North than the exploration 
of the coast. And when, in 1540, it was 
resolved to send northward a Jand expe- 
dition upon the same search, the right of 
command was contested between Cortez 
as Captain General of New Spain, and 
Mendoza as Viceroy of Mexico. The lat- 
ter was successful, and Cortez, disappoint- 
ed and disgusted, returned to Spain. This 
incident will show how high were the an- 





* “New Mexico and California.” Vol. IL. p. 508 





ticipations which the Spaniards had formed 
of the riches of the Californian El Dorado. 
The documents of that period, which have 
been recovered from the rich historical de- 
positories of Spain, present us with some 
singular illustrations of the extravagant 
notions then prevalent ; and, although to 
a great extent proved by subsequent 
events to be unfounded, are, nevertheless, 
at this time not without their interest. The 
subjoined passages are from a letter writ- 
ten by Saseeataain then Governor of New 
Gallieia, to the Viceroy Mendoza, and bears 
date the eighth of March, 1539 :— 


“In the province of Topira there are no 
great cities, but the houses are built of stone 
and are very good, and within them the people 
have great store of gold, which is, as it were, 
lost, because they know not what use to put it 
to. They wear emeralds and other precious 
jewels upon their breasts, are valiant and have 
very strong armor made of silver, fashioned 
after the shapes of beasts. * * * They 
have certain temples covered with straw, with 
small round windows filled with the skulls of 
dead men ; before their temple is a great round 
ditch, the brim whereof is compassed with a 
serpent made of gold and silver, and with an- 
other mixture of unknown metals; and this 
serpent holdeth his tail in his mouth. They 
of this valley from time to time cast lots, whose 
luck it shall be to be sacrificed, and they make 
him great cheer, and with great joy they crown 
him with flowers upon a_ bed within the same 
ditch, and placing a great store of wood beside 
him they set the wood on fire, and so he dies. 
He continueth quietly without being bound, as 
though he did something wherein he took great 
pleasure. * * * Beyond Topira there 
is still another country, the people whereof 
wear on their bodies gold, emeralds and other 
precious stones, and are commonly served in 
gold and silver, wherewith they cover their 
houses; and the chief men wear great chains 
of gold, well wrought, about their necks, and 
are apparelled with painted garments, and have 
a great store of wild kine.” 


The letter of Coronado was chiefly 
founded upon the relation of the Friar 
Marco de Niza, who pretended to have 
penetrated to the remote regions of the 
North, and to have discovered there large 
and populous cities, surpassing Mexico 
itself in population, splendor, and wealth. 
He represented the people to be possessed 
of great abundance of gold, and that their 
commonest vessels, and the walls of their 
temples were covered with that precious 
metal. Upon the authority of “a man 
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born in the principal city of Cibola” —the 
name assigned to the northern E] Dorado— 
“the houses were built of lime and stone; 

the gates and small pillars of turquoises, 
and ‘all the vessels and ornaments of the 
houses were made of gold.” This fabulous 
relation was to some ” degree confirmed by 
the accounts of roving “Indians. who ail 
concurred in representing the unknown 
region to the northward as abounding in 
the precious metals. 

Upon these representations, and under 
the brilliant hopes which they had excited, 
the expedition of Coronado set out early in 
the year 1540. We have already traced 
their march; suffice it to say, after a pro- 
tracted journey, in which he encountered 
innumerable obstacles, Coronado at last 
arrived at the country of the Cibola. The 
delusion was then dispelled. Instead of 
cities glittering with gold, he found a peo- 
ple living i in considerable tow ns, cultivating 
the soil, and furnishing striking contrasts 
in their simplicity to the splendor which 
the conquerors had encountered in Mexico 
and Peru. They were not, however, ig- 
norant of the precious metals; on the con- 
trary, Coronado, whose ardor was already 
effectually cooled, expressly states that he 
“here found some quantity of gold and 
silver, which those skilled in minerals 
esteem to be very good. To this hour,” 
he adds, with evident regret, “1 cannot 
learn of this people where they obtain it, 
and I see they refuse to tell me the truth, 
imagining that in a short time I will depart 
hence. J hope in God,” concludes the 
devout commander, “ they shall no longer 
excuse themselves !’ The natives, never- 
theless, succeeded in excusing themselves, 
and upon their representations. Coronado 
was induced to cross the mountains to the 
eastward, into the valley of the Rio Grande, 
where he was further amused with accounts 
of a mysterious city, called. Quivera.* 
Here, it was said, ruled “a king whose 
name was Tatratar, with a long beard, 
hoary-headed, and rich, who w orshipped a 
cross of gold, and the image of a woman, 
which was the Queen of Heaven.” ‘This 
news,” says Gomara, “ did greatly rejoice 
and cheer up the army, although some 








* This imaginary city is not to be confounded 
with Gran Quivera, an ancient town on the bor- 
ders of the Liano Estacado, which has been aban- 
doned since the period of Spanish intercourse. 





thought it false, and the report of the 
friars.” The golden Quivera, however, 
retreated like a phantom before the disap- 
pointed and impatient Spaniards. The 


natives, anxious only to rid themselves of 


the hated presence of the invaders, respond- 
ed to every inquiry by pointing to the 
north-eastward, in which direction Corona- 
do moved with his army. Instead of the 
long-sought Quivera, he found only the 
high, broad, and desert plains of the great 
buffalo range, traversed by roving Arapa- 
hoes and hostile Pawnees, and after wan- 
dering long in this inhospitable region, he 
returned completely dispirited to the Rio 
Grande, and speedily retraced his steps to 
Mexico. 

It is worthy of mention that while at 
Tucayan, a short distance to the north- 
ward of Cibola, the towns of which still 
exist, about one hundred and fifty miles 
to the westward of Santa Fé, on some of 
the northern tributaries of the Gila, he 
obtained an account of a great river to the 
north-west, (undoubtedly the Colorado,) 
beyond which were mines of gold and great 
treasure. Thither he dispatched an officer, 
Lopez de Cardenas, with twelve men, who 
penetrated to the Colorado, but finding 
the country barren and uninviting, and 
the weather cold, he returned to Cibola 
without making any discoveries of interest. 

The unfortunate results of Coronado’s 
expedition had the effect to discourage all 
similar enterprises in the same quarter. 
Nevertheless, forty years thereafter, in 

1586, Antonio de Espejo, animated by the 
accounts of a Franciscan monk named Ruiz, 
set out from the mines of San Barbara in 
Mexico, for the rich regions which he was 
assured existed far to the north-west. He 
went through the valley of the Rio Grande, 
where he found numerous traces of mine- 
ral wealth, and finally reached the towns 
of the Cibola. He here heard repeated 
the stories that had been told to Coronado, 
which however he relates in more distinct 
terms. He was told by the natives that 
 siaty days’ journey to the north-west was 
a very mighty lake, upon the banks of 
which stood many great and good towns, 
and that the inhabitants of the same had 
plenty of gold,” ete. He determined to 
proceed thither, but after going thirty 
Jeagues, he came to the towns of the 
Moqui, when, deserted by his followers, 
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he was obliged to relinquish his designs. 
He nevertheless “learned much of the 
great lake aforesaid,” the reports wholly 
agreeing with what he had before learned 
of the great abundance of gold in the vi- 
cinity of the lake. Before returning he 
visited “certain very rich mines” in the 
vicinity of the Mogui, from which he 
assures us he took with his own hands 
“exceeding rich metals, holding great 
quantity of silver.” These metals occur- 
red in broad and accessible veins. 

Whether the lake, “sixty days’ journey 
to the north-west of Cibola,” of which 
both Coronado and_Espejo had so glowing 
accounts, may be regarded as the one 
known as “ Mountain Lake” on the maps, 
and situated on the confines of the gold 
region, it is not undertaken to say. It is 
certainly an interesting fact, that the ac- 
counts of the Indians referred to a spot 
which, from direction and distance, must 
coincide very nearly, if not exactly, with 
that to which public attention is now so 
intently directed. If the gold in posses- 
sion of the people of Cibola was not ob- 
tained from that direction, it must have 
been found somewhere in the unexplored 
region between the Gila and Colorado. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that an ex- 
amination of this interesting tract of coun- 
try will result in the discovery of new 
deposits of the precious metals,—a_ hint 
which the hardy adventurers of the day 
will hardly wait to have repeated. 

Thus, so far as we are informed, termi- 
nated the search of the Spaniards for the 
golden regions of the North. So effectual 
had been their discouragements, and so lit- 
tle interest did they afterwards take in 
their immense northern territory, that its 
very geography was forgotten, and the 





maps of the succeeding hundred and_ fifty 
years exhibit California as an island, and 
the Rio Grande as flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean, notwithstanding that Alarcon 
had, in 1540, determined the peninsular 
character of the first, and a number of 
travellers ascertained the true course of the 
latter. They seem to have settled down 
in the firm conviction that the north af- 
forded no treasures, and was unworthy of 
further exploration, with a view to the dis- 
covery of mineral wealth. To this convic- 
tion we owe the preservation undisturbed 
of this precious deposit—the only one it 
is believed yet found on the continent of 
which the Spaniards may not claim the 
title of discoverers. 

Sir Francis Drake, in 1577, discovered 
the Bay of San Francisco, and entering it 
took possession of the adjacent country in 
the name of the Virgin Queen, and called 
it New Albion, “In token whereof,” says 
the chronicler, “our Generall set up a 
monument of our being there; as also of 
her Majesty’s right and title to the same : 
namely, a plate set upon a fair great poste, 
whereupon was ingraven her Majesty’s 
name and the day and yeere of our arrival 
there, with the free giving up of the prov- 
ince and people in her Majesty’s hands, 
together with her highness’ picture and 
arms, in a piece of sixpence of current 
English money under the plate, whereupon 
was also written the name of our Generall.” 
This country, continues the narrator, is 
great and fair, “and there is no part of the 
earth here to be taken up, wherein there 
is not some likelihood of gold and silver.” 
“ A special likelihood ” truly, if we may 
credit one half of what we now hear of the 
mineral riches of “‘ Nova Albion.” 

E. -G. 8S. 





The Wanderer. 





THE WANDERER. 


Ove of the most unique and remarkable 
pieces of our seaboard scenery has hither- 
to, by reason of its natural isolation, escaped 
almost entirely, the notice of the throng of 
summer tourists and travellers in search 
of the picturesque. Yet the few who may 
by chance have visited it, will acquit me of 
exaggeration, in expressing the belief that 
there are not many localities more strongly 
impressive to the fancy, than the extreme 
northern limit of that long peninsula 
which forms the southern shore of the 
Massachusetts Bay, and is known on the 
maps by the appropriate but singularly 
unromantic name of Care Cop. 

Residing in Boston one summer, about 
five years ago, and wishing a short respite 


from its hot streets, and the daily round 
of a life more occupied with present cares 
than cheered by hopeful anticipations, it 
was my hap to be allured by the adver- 
tisement of a little steamer, which for a few 
months made voyages between the city 


and Provincetown. As the tale I shall 
relate will afford a sufficient reason for so 
doing, I will make no apology for intro- 
ducing it with some particulars of that 
brief excursion. 

It was, I recollect, just after sunset 
one calm August evening, when the steam- 
er rounded the point at the entrance of 
Provincetown harbor, (Wood End, I think 
it is called,) and came to anchor in front 
of the old village, which nestles, as it were, 
under the desolate barrier that separates 
the dry land from the waters. The form 
of the entire Cape, it will be remembered, 
is like a bent arm, the elbow being at 
Chatham, and the fore-arm extending 
northwardly some ninety or a hundred 
miles, to the township of Provincetown, 
when it is crooked inward precisely like a 
half-closed hand, around the palm of 
which, fronting the south, the village is 
situated, while within the hollow made by 
the fingers, terminating at Wood End, is 
the harbor ; outside, at what might rep- 








resent the knuckles, is the dreaded Race 
Point, whose light no sailor cares to make 
under his lee in an easterly gale. The 
width of the Cape through the back of 
the hand averages, if my memory serve, 
about four miles, though down the wrist, as 
you approach the township of Truro, it is 
for a few miles considerably narrower. 

The little village shows to great advan- 
tage on entering the harbor, its line of 
houses extending between two and three 
miles under a range of sand-hills, whose 
outline and color makes them resemble 
huge dust-blown snow-drifts. But even 
at a distance it has a marine aspect—an 
ancient and fish-like appearance, which 
was heightened on the evening of our ar- 
rival by its being low tide, and the masts 
of sundry old schooners and fishing smacks 
standing i in all directions against the back- 
ground “of red and w eather- colored wood- 
en houses, while on the long beach lay the 
spoiled carcasses of a dozen black’ fish 
who, some'time in the fore part of the day, 
had unwarily ventured into this nest of 
harpooners. Several volumes of smoke 
along the shore told where the fishermen 
were gathering their harvest, and the odors 
which were now and then wafted from the 
land had little in them to remind one, ex- 
cept by contrast, of 


“ The Indian winds 
That blow from off the coast, and cheer the 
sailor 
With sweet savor of their spices.” 


So wide a margin of the beach had been 
left exposed by the ebb-tide, that when the 
boat came to anchor, it appeared as if we 
were in the middle of a great shallow 
saucer, almost drained of its contents ; 
but by disembarking into skiffs, and thence 
to horse-carts, the passengers were con- 
veyed safely ashore—not, however, till 
after nightfall. 

Beside myself, there was a party from 
the city of several insurance presidents 
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and stockholders—gentlemen whose _busi- 
ness naturally enough leads them occasion- 
ally to visit one of our most important har- 
bors of refuge on the coast, in order to keep 
up friendly relations with a population who 
have it often in their power to save life 
and property. The whole company over- 
populated the only tavern in the place—a 
tavern such as could hardly be found save 
in this Ultima Thule, from whose bourne 
all travellers return. I, being alone, fared 
worse than the others; and when I ex- 
amined the close room and feather-bed 
which was to afford me repose for the 
night, the mercury of my expectation went 
suddenly down to“zero. But there was 
no alternative, and so by a strong effort of 
the will, aided by the fatigue of a long day 
in the hot sun, I compelled myself into a 
succession of feverish slumbers until day- 
light. 

Then I rose and walked out into the 
morning air. It was very calm, yet my 
senses, fresh from the heavy exhalations of 
the city, could scent in every breath, “the 
yapors of the seaborn gale.” Invigorated 
and refreshed by its bracing qualities, I 
determined to ascend the ridge of sandhills 
which overlooks the village, and wait for 
the coming sunrise. This, though it 
seemed easy enough, I found no slight un- 
dertaking, the whole soil on which the 
village rests being nothing but loose dry 
sand, into which the foot sinks ankle deep 
at every step. There are one or two small 
trees in the town, stationed before their 
doors by some of the inhabitants who have 
not lost all memory of vegetation, and one 
or two patches of sickly turf, and ema- 
ciated gardens, planted on little islands of 
clay, but in general there is nothing visible 
but the primitive sand. The construction 
of the Plank Walk, which extends three or 
four miles, following the line of the shore, 
was an event ih the history of the place, of 
as much importance as the introduction of 
water into a great city. It is the chief 
means of intercourse for the population, 
the only carriages in\use being light, wide- 
wheeled horse-carts, which are used to 
transport heavy articlés up and down the 
irregular lane bordering upon it, and styled 
the main street. On this narrow pathway 
locomotion is easy, but everywhere else the 
sand is so loose it impedes one’s progress as 
much as heavy snow. This Walk is accord- 





ingly the Boulevard and the Bourse of 
Provincetown ; on it are arranged the pre- 
liminaries of those laborious and often haz- 
ardous voyages which supply the inland 
States with mackerel and cod, and on it, 
also, in Sunday evening twilights, are ad- 
justed the particulars of most of those life 
partnerships so necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the generation of fishermen. 

Turning from this, I toiled through the 
desolate fields towards the hills. The dis- 
tance is nowhere more than a quarter of a 
mile, yet the labor of getting over it makes 
it seem very much greater. Along the 
base of the hills, I found sign-boards post- 
ed, forbidding all persons to ascend them, 
the sand being so light that there is danger, 
in the heavy gales, of its burying the town, 
like a caravan of the Great Desert, or an- 
other Herculaneum. All over the hills also 
I found that coarse beach grass had 
been planted in hillocks, like Indian corn, 
in order that by its taking root the blow- 
ing of the sand might be lessened. As I 
began to ascend, I ceased to be surprised 
at these precautions, for every movement 
caused such large avalanches of sand, that 
I apprehended the town authorities might 
na ot me to a fine for disregarding their 
prohibition. However, with much diffi- 
culty I at length reached the summit, and 
was repaid for my toil by one of the most 
singular views I have ever beheld. 

The height, at which I was, permitted 
me to overlook, in some parts, the entire 
width of the Cape, so that I saw not only 
the picturesque harbor below, but afar in 
the east and south-east, the broad ocean, 
shining in the cool tints of the latter dawn ; 
around the north and west was a wooded 
region, of so remarkable a character that 
I could scarcely persuade myself of its re- 
ality. It was made up of hill and valley, 
among which I caught glimpses of sheets 
of water. But the undulations of the hills 
were unlike any that I have ever seen 
elsewhere, and to my mind, partly per- 
haps through my knowledge of the utter 
desolateness of the country, they had a 
peculiar melancholy effect, like what might 
be inspired by the shapeless ruins of 
Babylon, or like what I have experienced 
in visiting some of those mysterious 
mounds, the burial grounds, it may be, of 
lost races, which are found along the Ohio 
and its tributaries, 
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Another peculiar effect was imparted by 
their being covered with dwarfed forests, 
in which the trees, though not really high- 
er than one’s head, had the shape and ap- 
pearance of age belonging ordinarily to 
those of mature growth. This gave a 
seeming clearness to the view which I at 
first attributed to the morning air, and 
the cloudless rising of the sun; but as I 
gazed, it still appeared strange that I 
could make out even the very limbs of 
trees in what had all the aspect of forests 
five miles distant, and, by reasoning with 
myself, I became convinced that the 
woods only appeared far off, because they 
were diminutive, and that, instead of sur- 
veying a wide reach of country ten miles 
around, I was only commanding a view of 
three or four. But the illusion was so 
perfect I could only dispel it by an effort ; 
and ever since—even now, as | recall the 
view, 1 seem to be on a lofty eminence, 
and gazing upon a landscape filled with a 
certain inexpressible mournful beauty. Of 
the many mountain views I have seen 
—among the White Hills, the Alleghanies, 
and the Catskills—none has left a stronger 
impression than this one among the miser- 
able sand-banks of the Cape. 

I waited here until after the sun ap- 
peared above the horizon, and bathed the 
miniature mountains and forests in his 
radiance. Low mists then rose from the 
valleys, and, as they fled away landward 
from the warmth of the coming day, bore 
past me the salt fragrance of the ocean. 
All was vast, ancient, solemn, yet under 
the influences of the morning, it did not 
sadden me, but like some glorious creation 
of the painter’s art, woke in me, as it 
were, a new life, so that when I turned 
to descend, I fancied to myself not 
the same individual who had lately come 
up. 
Indeed, this seems to me to be the le- 
gitimate effect of all new and striking 
scenes in the world of nature and life. 
They do not produce upon us impressions 
which we can translate at once into lan- 
guage, but breed within states of feeling, 
which we afterwards recall as distinct 
phases of being. Some people affect to 
be oppressed with a crowd of beautiful 
ideas when they behold any remarkably 
beautiful or sublime scene; but for my 
part I only wish at such times to have no 





ideas at all—to repose as much as possible 
from the fatiguing burden of conscious- 
ness, and let the soul wander unwatched in 
the wondrous mystery of nature. I pre- 
fer to think of nothing, but to let my 
spirit go out of its own accord, as it was 
wont to do in the days of childhood, oc- 
cupied only with enjoyment. By so yield- 
ing to the influences of nature, it seems 
that the incorporeal part of us acquires 
new youth ; the old impressions are sup- 
planted by others, and we do not date so 
far back in years ; we have not exhausted 
the variety of the universe ; in spite of care 
and sorrow there is yet that which can 
make us forget, or at least give us power 
to overcome. But you have of those phi- 
losophers who will say, this is only an in- 
dulgence in foolish reverie, which is not 
congenial to the soul’s health, because it 
renders labor irksome. I shall not inter- 
rupt my story to argue with them. 

After breakfast, I again took the field 
for a longer excursion. Following the 
Plank Walk south, as far as it extends, I 
then diverged to the left, in order to cross 
over to the outer shore. At first I found a 
blind path leading through the scraggy 
low woods ; but, as I proceeded, perhaps 
a mile, this became lost in the sand, which 
now encroached upon the woods so much 
that they separated into green patches like 
islands. The face of the country was 
broken in the most fantastic manner ; here 
would be pinnacles of sand, with sides very 
steep, crowned with the forest that, by 
sheltering their summits, had caused them 
to take such extraordinary shapes, while 
among, and all around them, were wide 
white plains. As I went on, these green 
islands became less and less frequent, and 
the tough shrubs that grew upon them 
slanted more and more from the east, until, 
for the last mile, towards the ocean, there 
was nothing but the naked sand, blown 
into long swelling ridges, with intervening 
valleys ; and showing in the distance many 
dreary looking mounds. These ridges were 
some of them higher than the hills behind, 
so that long before I reached the shore I 
could see only sand on every side, though 
the view extended many miles. As I 
slowly toiled across the now heated ex- 
panse, I easily fancied myself in some Ara- 
bian scene, and went on, repeating from the 
beautiful eclogue of Collins, 
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“ Sad was the hour and luckless was the day, 
When first from Shiraz’ walls I bent my way.” 


But this feeling soon gave place to an- 
other, as I now began to hear the solemn 
voice of the deep, and approached nearer 
a spot where it had so often manifested its 
relentless power. A low range of sand- 
hills at length only intervened between me 
and the beach. Beneath them I ob- 
served, at long intervals, several small 
sheds, which, on coming up, I found 
to contain life-boats; also along the 
ridges of the hills were places where bea- 
con-fires had been lighted, and pieces of 
weather-bleached planks and timbers of 
wrecked vessels were here and there whit- 
ening in the sand. 

So lonesome was the scene, and so 
fraught with awful associations, it was not 
without a feeling of actual bodily dread 
that I descended the sloping shore and 
walked upon the open beach. It seemed 
a spot that had for ages borne the fury of 
the winds and waves, the scene of “a 
thousand fearful wrecks,” a place unvisit- 
ed by Heaven’s mercy. [I listened with 
horror to the hoarse murmur of the now 
calm sea upon the endless banks of peb- 
bles, and could with difficulty hold my 
gaze upon the long green undulations that 
moved so steadily inward. 


“ A thousand fantasies 
Began to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses.” 


Had a procession of pale ghosts uprisen 
from the strand, or some huge sea-mon- 
ster suddenly emerged from the sea, so 
preoccupied was my fancy with a sense of 
the supernatural, that I verily believe I 
should have taken it without surprise. 

In this excited state I wandered along 
the shore, pausing sometimes to examine 
some curious marine production, and some- 
times straining my eyes up and down the in- 
terminable reach, or off upon the waste of 
waters, where not a sail was visible in the 
whole horizon. 

Thus I abandoned myself to the inspi- 
ration of the place, till suddenly on turn- 
ing once from looking seaward, I per- 
ceived afar off, standing on the brow of 
the sandy bluff that extended above the 









beach, an individual with folded arms, who 
appeared to be, as I had just been, gazing 
steadfastly over the blue void. He was 
no supernatural personage, (though I was 
ready to have believed him such,) but a 
substantial being like myself, for as I drew 
near I saw the skirt of his linen summer 
garment stirred by the wind, and when I 
went by he lifted his hat, and answered 
my salutation in the usual manner. He 
appeared a man past the meridian of life, 
and from his dress and air, as well as 
from his being thus met on this lonesome 
coast, I inferred that he was, like me, 
a visitor from the city, who had a predi- 
lection for seaside scenery. His counte- 
nance was thoughtworn, and he replied to 
my “ Fine morning, sir !”” in a deep, musical 
voice, courteous enough, yet that seemed 
to decline further parley. He appeared 
affected as I was by the melancholy of the 
scene, and desirous, through a feeling in 
which I could readily sympathize, to be 
left to enjoy it in solitude. A man of 
twice my years, apparently a person of 
grave dignity, it was natural to suppose 
would not care to have his reverie, at 
such a time, interrupted by the presence 
of any one, much less that of an entire 
stranger. 

I was glad, for my own part, that he 
seemed so well to understand what deli- 
cacy should require of lovers of nature 
meeting on such occasions. I think it not 
pleasant when we are obliged to mingle 
conventional forms, and phrases of cour- 
tesy, or fashionable tattle, with our enjoy- 
ment of scenes of sublimity and beauty. 
It is almost as disagreeable as the effort 
to intensify and translate the effect of 
such scenes into ideas and words, of which 
I have before spoken. 

Accordingly, with this brief salutation, 
I sauntered on, leaving the stranger stand- 
ing as before. For nearly an hour after, 
as I occasionally looked back, and indeed 
as long as the winding of the beach per- 
mitted, I beheld his figure still standing in 
the same position as when I first came 
upon him. It was singular, methought, 


that he should remain so immovable ; the 
workings of his mind must be very ab- 
stract; he would surely have had his 
attention caught by some object before 
him, had he been very conscious of aught 
that touched the external senses. 
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As I passed around the northern curve 
of the shore, however, and at length turn- 
ed inward from the sea, I soon forgot him 
and all else in the charms of scenes around 
me. Again I crossed the Desert, in this 
part varied by long shallow lakes with de- 
posits of salt around their margins ; again 
I saw the fantastic sand-hills, the Birs 
Nimroud, and the strange landscapes of 
unknown fairy countries, filling the view 
on every side. Far to the north-east the 
Race Point light-house loomed above the 
long white line of the beach, and over the 
south and west were miniature mountains, 
like those that had so deceived my vision 
in the morning. The same illusion hung 
over them as before, the fatigue of walk- 
ing in the sand, and the time consumed 
thereby, aiding in the appearance of dis- 
tance caused by the stunted forests. 

Though the number of actual miles 
passed over could not have been more than 
eight or nine, it was late in the afternoon 
when I reached the inn, well satisfied with 
the day’s explorations. 

The next day the steamer sailed, leaving 
me the landlord’s only guest. After lis- 
tening during the morning to his many 
stories of storms and wrecks, I again wan- 
dered across to the outer shore. The day 
was different from its predecessor, clouds 
having come up and dimmed the sun. 
The ocean looked darker, and the heavy 
swell rattled somewhat more noisily upon 
the pebbly strand. Occasionally the white 
wing of a sea-gull was relieved against the 
dun watery plain ; the line of the horizon 
was more defined, and several distant ves- 
sels hovered, huli down, along its edge. 

I had not walked very far before, to my 
reat surprise, I heard a voice, as of a per- 
son loudly declaiming ; and on rounding 
the curve of a low sandy promontory that 
swelled out somewhat from the general 
outline of the sand bluffs, whom should I 
perceive but the stranger of yesterday 
passionately tossing his arms, and crying 
to the senseless waves. For a moment he 
did not mind my approach, but went on in 
his harangue. 

“No,” said he, “ thou pitiless destroyer, 
though thou didst break my heart in sunder, 
though thou didst bereave me of all I loved, 
though thou hast triumphed over thy wor- 
shipper so many years, I will yet conquer ; 
the peace thou hast denied me on the dry 





land I will yet find in thy blue caverns ; 
her from whom thou didst separate me I 
will rejoin ; thou shalt—— !” 

Startled at this wild strain, I stood 
amazed, and would have retired had not 
his eye that instant caught me. 

“Ha!” he cried, springing forward, 
“who comes to play the spy?” Almost 
as he spoke, he caught me by the collar 
and fiercely scanned r my features. I began 
to feel no little apprehension that I had 
fallen into the hands of a madman, and 
could hardly command nerve to say in 
reply— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I had no 
intention of listening to you; my coming 
here to-day was quite as accidental as 
when you met me yesterday.” 

Upon this he let go his hold, and his 
face grew more tranquil. 

“‘ Nay,” said he, “I should rather beg 
your pardon. It is my habit to exercise 
my voice at times, when alone, especially 
by t he seashore ; I should be more careful 
how I may interrupt the meditations of 
others. I must have surprised you—but 
you: heard nothing of my speech, I dare 

say,” he added, with a faint smile. 

‘I began to say something about the 
practice of Demosthenes, in order to gain 
time to parry his inquiry adroitly, for I 
naturally avoid a direct fals schood. But 
he interrupted me— 

‘“‘ Then you did hear some of my words ? 

I was forced to confess I had heard 
enough to wish to know more of him, but 
had no right to foree my acquaintance upon 
a stranger, and for all I heard, (which I 
then told him,) he might rely on my ability 
to keep secret words that no way con- 
cerned me, and only came to my ears by 
accident. 

So saying, I was about to bid him good 
morning, when he stopped me and said 
Hm ; though in a manner indicating 
profound melancholy— 

« You speak frankly. I have no sorrow 
but what concerns myself; I am alone in 
the world, and may soon be called hence.” 
(He smiled sadly.) “If you desire to lis- 
ten to my misfortunes, why should I con- 
ceal them? You are young, and the his- 
tory of what another has gone through 
may restrain you from too sanguine expec- 
tations. I am no misanthrope, and it 1s, I 
believe, more easy for us to tell our griefs 
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to strangers whom we fancy, than to friends 
whom we do not wish to pain.” 

I remarked that the warmest friendships 
were generally founded on casual acquaint- 
ances, and hoped this meeting might help 
to prove the maxim true. 

“It may—it may,” he answered, “ or 
we may never meet again; life is uncer- 
tain. At all events, you shall hear the 
story of one who has numbered more years 
than you, and experienced more calamity.” 

With this we seated ourselves upon a 
piece of drift spar that lay hard by, and 
my companion began his narrative. 





You naturally wonder, young stranger, 
that I, at a time of life when the blood is 
tame, and the caprices of sentiment out- 
grown, should be overheard raving to the 
unconscious élements—burdening the sea- 
vexed wind with lamentations. Of the 
reason of that I have not offered to tell. 

To you this beach seems waste and 
lonely ; to me it is peopled with airy 
forms, that hear my words and pause in 
their endless dirge to whisper sympathy 
with my sorrow. It is enough that such 
things are true to me ; youare welcome to 
consider them the sport ofa disordered fancy. 

Once—long ago—as you may see by 
these gray locks—I was young, as you 
are, younger—and I was living in a far 
inland town, whose green fields are still 
painted in my memory. 

I was one of a numerous family, and 
my boyhood had been passed in the com- 
forts of rural New England life. My 
father had been a large farmer, widely 
known as a liberal housekeeper, and a man 
of substantial virtues. But in the vigor 
of his age he had been stricken from 
among the living, and we were left, four 
brothers and two sisters, to the care of 
guardians. Mine was an aged orthodox 
minister, who took me to his house to fit 
for college. 

It was late in the fall when our family 
had broken up, and I had lived with my 
guardian to the coming of another summer 
—when I first began to know my loved, my 
lost Agnes. O, many and sad are the 
changes that have passed over me since 
those old happy days ! 

I was then scarcely eighteen, full of the 
joy of health and youth. Agnes was a 
year younger. She was the only daughter 











of a poor man, who had left his widow 
and child barely sufficient for a decent 
maintenance, three years before. 

How we first came to understand each 
other; how our chance meetings grew to 
promised ones; whether the first kiss was 
given in some social parlor, or by the rose- 
tree near the gate, 1 cannot now remem- 
ber. But my life dates from that summer. 
I can shut my eyes and recall the foolish 
scenes and doings of those blissful days, 
as vividly as though they were actually 
before me. 

I can recall the old meeting-house with 
its square pews and sounding-board : it is 
a still, warm afternoon; I hear the low 
rustling of the fans, and the hum of the 
sermon, but there is a white kerchief in a 
distant corner which renders me deaf to 
the voice of instruction. 

Or it is after sermon time, and I am 
walking homeward with the slowly wind- 
ing congregation, singing ever and anon, 
by the side of one whose voice is music 
to my memory, the simple melodies of the 
psalmody. 

A thousand such recollections of our 
young affection throng my dreams, and 
by their very joy awaken me to sorrow. 

Three summers and three winters passed 
thus away. ‘Time only strengthened our 
attachment ; it was at length known to all 
that Agnes and I were “engaged.”” This 
had not transpired without some opposi- 
tion. My guardian found the design of 
sending me to the University could not be 
carried into effect ; as I was now of age 
and with the prospect of marrying Agnes 
and living near my boyhood’s home, I was 
proof against the attractions of college 
life ora learned profession beyond it. The 
old gentleman, however, had wisely yield- 
ed; at my request he made over the little 
that was left of my patrimony, which | 
loaned on mortgages of land, and then 
commenced school-teaching, as the best 
means of using my education, unti] some 
way of life more profitable might open be- 
fore me. 

The mother of Agnes had given her 
consent to our union, with the prudent 
reservation that it should be postponed 
until I had something more than a mere 
present subsistence—a caution which I, as 
well as Agnes, had been brought up to 
consider always necessary. 
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Thus time passed on. But as we ad- 
vanced towards maturity, we naturally de- 
sired more and more of each other’s soci- 
ety ; we found the necessity of living apart 
more and more irksome ; we needed each 
other's constant support ; our hearts were 
so knit together that we were each unquiet 
without the other. Agnes bore this bet- 
ter than I; she was naturally more pa- 
tient and gentle. 

But I grew impetuous and anxious 
about the future. I began to be tired of 
the slow progress of my gains, and was 
continually turning in my mind how to 
make enough for my wants by some sin- 
gle adventure. 

We had health, it was true; I had means 
enough to have supported us two years at 
least ; sometimes I would think, why not 
marry at once? My fancy would tell me I 
could do ten times as much labor with 
Agnes by my side. But then all our ad- 
visers said it was very imprudent to marry 
without something “laid up for a rainy 
day.” 

Would God they had left us to the 
guidance of our own hearts! 

For some time in the fall of that year 
there came to the place a young man who 
had made enough by a few whaling voy- 
ages to purchase a handsome farm, and 
marry a young rustic belle, worth consid- 
erable property. I listened with a greedy 
ear to his stories of the ease with which 
people acquired fortunes in this new specu- 
lation, and finally determined to risk a 
voyage. I was skilled in all but the prac- 
tical part of the science of navigation ; this 
gained, [ should surely rise to command a 
vessel, and a few years would render me 
independent. What weighed quite as 
much with me perhaps, I had a young 
man’s fondness for the sea. 

My golden hopes easily overpowered all 
the fears of Agnes, and after a sad part- 
ing I left for New Bedford, where I soon 
found a berth in a ship bound on a ten 
months’ cruise to the Western Islands. 

I will omit the experience of that voy- 
age; suffice it, that I worked resolutely 
to acquire the sailor’s art, and returned 
home with nearly as much money as when 
I went away. 

Of course I could not begin again my 
old occupation ; neither could I bear the 
general opinion among my brothers and 


sisters respecting my ill success. 
dear girl, how she loved me then ! 

But there was no alternative ; I felt my- 
self obliged to part from her again, and 
with a hopeless resolution, started for New 
York. Here, after a world of anxiety, I 
was fortunate enough to secure a second 
mate’s berth on a ship bound for Liver- 
pool. At that port, through the captain, 
a good man and the friend of a captain of 
a Liverpool packet who chanced to want a 
mate, I became first officer on one of the 
old line ships, and returned in about a 
month to New York. 

During the few days we lay there, and 
before I had time to visit my native town, 
I happened to attract the attention of the 
master of a vessel bound to the East In- 
dies, who offered me the same berth I had 
on board the packet, with the privilege of 
a large adventure in merchandise. This 
seemed to open more to my advantage, and I 
accepted it gladly—a single voyage, should 
my adventure turn out as I was led to 
expect, might secure the accomplishment 
of my wishes. I had only leisure to write 
to her who was daily and nightly in my 
thoughts, explaining the matter, and en- 
couraging her with hopes, before we set 
sail. 

After a reasonable voyage, we arrived 
safely in Madras Roads; but as fate would 
have it, the very day we gained that an- 
chorage, there came up a typhoon which 
broke both our eables and drove the ship 
ashore, a total loss. Here was the end of 
my golden dreams, for the while. 

But fortunately for me our disaster 
had been witnessed from a Salem vessel 
which rode through the hurricane, and 
we were taken off in safety. Arrived at 
the city I fellin with another Salem trader 
bound on an expedition among the Spice 
Islands, whose master, seeing my forlorn 
condition, proposed to me to go mate with 
him. <As there was no choice left, I of 
course accepted the offer at once, though 
the terms were not very cheering. 

I hasten over my various accidents, be- 
cause they did not shape my character, 
nor change the complexion of my life, ex- 
cept as they affected the accomplishment 
of my one purpose. 

Suffice it then, that the master, with a 
boat’s crew of men, were murdered by the 
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treacherous Malays on the coast of Suma- 
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tra, whither we had gone for pepper, and 
I thus found myself in command of a fast- 
sailing brig, with orders to account to the 
owner’s agent at Calcutta. The remain- 
der of the cruise proved extremely profita- 
ble ; the agent, on our arrival, after re- 
shipping our cargo of spices, refitted the 
brig with the necessary stores and her 
complement of men, and retained me as 
captain for another cruise. We traded 
this time on the coast of Borneo, and 
among the Celebes and Sooloo Islands. 
The expedition turned out still better than 
the other, and my share in the profits was 
enough to raise my most sanguine expecta- 
lions, 

I wrote in high spirits to Agnes. No 
doubt of her truth ever crossed my mind. 
But there had been several arrivals from 
the United States since mine, and I began 
to wonder that no letter came for me. 
Ship letters being generally most carefully 
overhauled and delivered by the few resi- 
dents in foreign ports, I should have re- 
ceived it, I was certain, had there been 
any. 
When I returned, seven months after, 
from a third cruise, the agent gave me a 
letter from my eldest brother, which, 
among a long rigmarole of family matters, 
contained one sentence that struck a ter- 
rible blow at the fabric of my hopes. It 
said, ‘‘ Agnes is going to be married to 
Reuben Thorne, whose wife died last win- 
ter.” This, then, was the constancy of one 
for whom I would have died! (Thorne, 
by the way—and a thorn he was to me 
many a weary month afterward—was the 
very person who had first tempted me to 
follow the sea for a fortune.) 

And yet, upon reflection, I could not 
find in my heart to blame Agnes. I was, 
as it were, a waif upon the world; until 
very lately all had gone wrong with me. 
Thorne was a worthy man; he was fixed 
in life, and could offer any woman he 
pleased an immediate ample support. 

But again, Agnes—my Agnes—she who 
wept on my shoulder when we parted, 
who wore my ring, who had loved me so 
long, who was so delicate, for whose sake I 
had prayed Heaven to spare me in so many 
a stormy watch—that she should become 
another man’s wife, woke such a commo- 
tion within me that henceforth I knew no 
peace. All things became alike to me; I 





lived mechanically, for ever arguing the 
question over in my breast, and never 
arriving at a conclusion. That she acted 
wisely, there was no question, but how she 
could bring herself to do thus was an end- 
less perplexity. 

Would God, I often said to myself, that 
I had known more of life, or had more 
confidence in myself, when I might have 
persuaded her to have married me, even 
without a competence | 

There are forms of excitement, which, 
in those burning climates, have greater 
attractions for men who wish to escape 
themselves than they have beneath our cold 
northern heavens. Could I forget the 
knowledge I acquired in those three suc- 
ceeding years, I might even yet—but this 
is away from the purpose—I did not 
neglect my business; the habit of adven- 
ture was, perhaps, my salvation. I made 
repeated voyages, and finally became prin- 
cipal agent of a house in which I had be- 
fore invested my rapid earnings. 

I was looked upon as a rising merchant, 
already independent, and in the high road 
to extreme opulence. But my free style 
of living was much talked of, aud there 
were doubtful predictions whether my con- 
stitution would hold out long in that ex- 
hausting latitude. 

Surely enough, my time came at last, 
and after being brought near death’s door 
through a series of congestive fevers, and 
disorderings of the liver, I was told by the 
physicians that my only chance for future 
health, if not for life itself, lay in an im- 
mediate return to my native climate. Ac- 
cordingly, after converting half of my 
property into cash and bills on the United 
States, leaving the other still invested in 
the Calcutta trade, I took passage in a 
homeward bound barque, and after a tedi- 
ous voyage, during which, however, my 
health was re-established, I arrived at 
Boston about midsummer, in the seventh 
year after my departure. 

I lost no time in setting forth for my 
native town, for I was now, methought, 
sufficiently master of my passion to be so 
near the dwelling of Agnes without any 
deeper pangs than I felt in all places. I[ 
had kept up an occasional intercourse with 
my brother, who had acted as the spokes- 
man of our family ; but latterly there had 
been an evident coldness in the tone of his 
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letters which made me in no haste to reply 
to them, so that for thirteen months I had 
never heard a word. 

The old houses were still standing in the 
old places, and as I came within sight of 
one after another, the long, long Past, with 
all the agony of life, rushed up within and 
choked me. In spite of resolution, my 
body shook and I became blind and speech- 
less, when the coach passed the old rose 
tree; I should have fallen from the box 
had not the driver held me. 

I made him set me down at my former 
guardian’s, who was a long time recogniz- 
ing, through his glasses, his former ward 
in the bronzed and weatherstained face be- 
fore him, 

But he had news after supper that added 
ten years of youth to the face in a moment. 
‘Had I come home,” asked the old gentle- 
man, “to marry my ancient sweetheart ?” 
I answered, in a voice which I vainly strove 
to calm, “I believed that could not well be.” 
—But you can fancy the dialogue. Enough 
that from his answers to my rapid ques- 
tions, [ soon learned that Agnes was neither 
married nor dead, unless she had died 
within a fortnight, since the date of her 
last letter to the old man, with whom she 
sometimes corresponded, in the faint hope 
of hearing news of me! 

The loss of the vessel, I learned, in 
which I had originally sailed, had been 
reported in the papers, and my brother, 
who went to Salem on purpose, had not 
been able to ascertain what became of her 
crew. Two years after, Agnes lost her 
mother, and the bank failed in which their 
little property was deposited, so that she 
was left a penniless orphan. 

About that time, which must have been 
four years before, the old man said that she 
had confided to him her destitute condi- 
tion, and that he had, through a friend, 
obtained for her a situation as a governess 
in a planter’s family in South Carolina, 
where she had resided ever since. That 
just before leaving, she had besought him 
to make inquiries, should he ever have 
opportunity, respecting my fate, and per- 
mit her to write to him, in order that she 
might know, if, as she said, she could not 
but hope, I should ever be heard of, or 
come home. That to quiet her, he had 
allowed her to do so, though from my 
brother’s statements to him of the inquiries 





he had made, and my long silence, he con- 
sidered my return hopeless, and had advised 
her to forget me. 

This then explained the whole business. 
My wicked brother had thought to have 
cheated me of my bride ; she had suspected 
his perfidy from after addresses to her, and 
taken the best means she could in her 
poverty and loneliness, to learn if I might 
be still alive. Poor Agnes! 

It may be imagined there was next 
morning a rapid traveller the nearest way 
to New York, and thence southward. 
Fortunately when I reached that city, a 
clipper lay in port bound to Charleston. 
I paid the freight of half a cargo to pro- 
cure immediate despatch, and in less than 
ten hours’ time, the little Sally Ann was off 
the Hook, bending away under a stiff 
Nor-wester. We made good speed, but 
wind and canvass could not work fast 
enough that voyage, for me, and had the 
skipper followed my advice and pressed 
sail through a northerly blow that overtook 
us off the capes of Virginia, we should 
probably have gone to the bottom. 

But enough of my journey. Fancy me 
one summer evening, just before sunset, 
leaving my horse in charge of a servant, 
and walking up the lawn before a fair old 
mansion with a wide piazza, where were a 
group of ladies, and children playing. I 
ascend at length the broad steps, and, 
dofiing my straw hat, inquire if Col. 
F is at home, when almost ere I utter 
the word, one of the young ladies springs 
forward with a hysterical laugh psha ! 
—I am a fool—you’ve seen such things on 
the stage 

She would have fallen had I not caught 
her—dear, dear Agnes! I should have 
forewarned her. She lay so long lifeless 
I feared she was dead, and when she did 
begin to breathe again, 1 had ample op- 
portunity to scan her sweet face before 
she recovered. She had grown thinner 
and older, but that was all. It was won- 
derful she should have recognized me with 
my hat off and this long kris gash across 
my forehead. 

How the old years rushed over me! O 
if we had been braver, methought, and 
dared life without a competence! But 
we had triumphed at last ; we had beaten 
time and fate ; there were yet some happy 
years before us-—— 
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And we will yet conquer even thee, O 
thou devouring and remorseless deep— 
thou scourge of the world !—thou 

(My companion had risen and spoke 
wildly. I touched him on the arm and 
reminded him that I was listening. He 
reseated himself and went. on.) 

True, I wander Where wasI1? O— 
we were married. Yes, we were married— 
at the plantation—and then we came to 
Charleston, and remained there two months, 

But my business connection required 
me to be near Boston, and we both wished 
to return to our old home and reside where 
all now seemed, to our anticipation, peace- 
fuland lovely. ‘There was a packet bound 
for Boston, and (it being then the best 
mode in which the journey could be made) 
we bade our friends adieu, and embarked 
on the first of October. The voyage was 
as pleasant as happy hearts and fair winds 
could make it, until we arrived off this 
dreadful Cape nay, do not mind me 
now; | can finish my tale calmly, though 
my voice trembles. “Tis only a few words 
more. 

(He paused and breathed violently. 
Presently, in a low tone, he proceeded.) 

Dark was the morning—dark and cold, 
young man—such a morning as you never 
saw, if you are not a sailor—when the 
gale we had all night fought against, 
drove us upon these breakers. No time 
was there to say good bye—had a thou- 
sand men cried at once, no ear could have 
heard their voices. But I lashed her to 
my side—they found us together—her 
arms clasped about me 

(I could not witness such overwhelming 
grief without being greatly troubled. For 
some time we both sat in silence. At 
last the stranger resumed, but in an alter- 
ed voice and manner. ) 

You know now, my friend, for such 
your sympathy makes you, why I am 
attracted to this desolate place. Years 
have passed since I was left alone; I have 
been a wanderer on the earth—have voy- 
aged in remote seas, and visited cities and 
savage islands. But ever after long jour- 
neying, I find myself impelled to make a 
pilgrimage hither. Of my relatives I 
know nothing. I never, after the event, 
returned to my native town. I never saw 
my brother. All the world has been the 
same to me. [I affect nothing. I am 





as God made me. I would forget if I 
could. 

Besides, I have suffered so much that I 
can see through the gross elements of 
earth, and here, of all places, there is har- 
mony between my spirit and the impalpa- 
ble, and to you, invisible creatures of the 
air and the waters But I am talking 
what you will deem idle folly. 


I expressed my sense of my companion’s 
kindness in bestowing so much confidence 
on me, and said I hoped I should have 
other opportunities during my few days’ 
visit for increasing our intimacy. I, too, 
might be able to interest him with a story 
of my own experience. 

This I said, thinking I might be able to 
do something to divert his mind from a 
grief that evidently had shaken his reason. 

But the whim or impulse which had in- 
duced him to thus confide to me his 
wretchedness had passed away. He was 
not minding me. 

“See,” he cried exultingly, pointing 
over the north-eastern horizon, where a 
dim low fog lay between the dark sky and 
the ocean, ‘“‘ yonder they come!” And 
then with a sudden change, he bade me a 
sad good-night, shaking my hand warmly 
for an instant, and moving away with a 
cold manner that seemed to say, “ I would 
be alone !” 

I remained mechanically on the spot 
until his form was lost in a light mist which, 
I had not before observed, was creeping 
up from the now resounding beach, I had 
been so interested I had forgotten to look 
around me. The wind had freshened and 
was perceptibly colder. Familiar with 
the indications, I saw that there was every 
appearance of what in Boston is known as 
an easterly storm. The night was falling, 
and as I had a long walk to the village, I 
dared not remain longer by the shore. 

During my way back, I thought con- 
stantly of the stranger. Did he intend 
suicide? I could put no other interpre- 
tation on his wild outbreaks and apostro- 
phes to the ocean. I resolved to inform 
the people of the house, on my arrival, and 
endeavor to ascertain where he was board- 
ing, in order that some one might go after 
him, on pretence of supposing he might 
have lost his way. 

But my efforts were unsuccessful ; no 
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one had seen or knew anything of such an 
appearing man, and I thought it of little 
use to procure persons to go in search of 
him, especially as the night was very dark 
and rainy. My heart smote me that I did 
not, as lying awake before midnight, I lis- 
tened to the rattling casements and the 
rising moan of the distant surf, 

It blew violently all night, and the 
weather did not clear up for two days, during 
which time I had inquiries made for my 
new friend all over the village, without any 
better success than at first, But the next 
day I walked over to Race Point, and 
asked the light-keeper if he had seen any- 
thing of such a person, when he told me 
that six days before, the man I described 
had landed there, without any luggage, in 
a yawl-boat from a Canton ship which lay 
becalmed all the afternoon, about four 
miles within the Point. That he offered 


Tue love my heart accorded you, 
Was proud, and pure, and strong ; 

It might have well rewarded you 
For years of ruth and wrong. 


You saw my spirit soaring high, 
Nor followed where it flew ; 

But strove, with wild, adoring sigh, 
To make it stoop to you. 


In vain, the fire it cherishes 
Forever upward tends, 

And when this frail frame perishes, 
With Heaven’s own glory blends. 
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them a liberal sum to keep him a day or 
two, to look at the place, before he depart- 
ed down the Cape, where he said he was 
going to see some friends. He left them 
three days before, bound, as they supposed, 
for Truro. 

I walked around the dismal coast as far 
as I could, that if, as I could not but be 
apprehensive, he had made away with him- 
self, I might possibly find some trace, 
some article of apparel, or, perhaps, his 
drowned body, which I could at least have 
decently buried. But I discovered no 
sign of him; nor have I ever heard of him 
since. 

When I arrived back to the village, the 
little steamer lay in the harbor; I returned 
in her next day to Boston, 

G. W. P. 

December 15th, 1848. 


For no ignoble flame of yours 
Foregoes my love its light, 

If it leave you, the shame be yours, 
Who dared not share its flight. 


Each tender grace I granted you, 
Your passion false profaned, 
Each whisper that enchanted you, 

Your senses, only, chained. 


And now but calm disdain I give, 
Where once my soul I lent ; 

Escaped your thrall, again I live 
In high and cold content. ARIEL. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue cases of Cholera in England and Scot- 
land, upto Nov. 23d, amounted to 1278, of which 
652 were fatal ; and 232 patients are reported to 
have recovered. On that day the numbers re- 
ported were 4 in England and 11 in Scotland, 
with 9 deaths and 10 recoveries. The entire 
number of deaths for the quarter ending in 
September, is some thousands below the aver- 
age. The rain which fell during the quarter, 
amounted to 9 inches at Greenwich, the aver- 
age since the year 1815 being 7inches. There 
fell in 1848, up to September, as much as 24} 
inches, which exceeds the average of the last 
seven years by 7} inches, and is probably the 
greatest fall within this century. The amount 
at Stonyhurst during the quarter was 15 inches, 
at Hereford 13, at Beckington 123, and at 
Leeds 12}. It rained on every day in August, 
and averaged two days out of three during the 
quarter. 

Viscount Melbourne died on the 24th Novem- 
ber last, and Mr. Charles Buller, M.P., who 
was in Canada with the late Lord Durham, is 
also dead. 

Writs of error have been sued out for Smith 
O’Brien and the other political prisoners lately 
convicted in Ireland. In the case of John Mar- 
tin the Court of Queen’s Bench has decided 
against the prisoner; the other cases have 
been argued, but are not yet decided; the 
questions raised are mostly of a technical char- 
acter. 

Agrarian disturbances are still rife in vari- 
ous districts, and in many places the peasantry 
are driven to desperation by wholesale evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent. An intelligent 
friend with whom we have lately conversed, 
and who, by residence in Ireland, has acquired 
actual knowledge from personal observation, 
has given us his opinion that much of the dis- 
tress in that country arises from the condition 
of a great portion of the resident proprietors, 
who, with land burdened with mortgages and 
other charges, continue to live as if they were 
the possessors of unencumbered estates, ex- 
pending in foreign luxuries a great part of 
their share of the rents derived from their 
property, and which, if laid out in improve- 
ments, or distributed in their own neighbor- 
hood, would increase the value of their posses- 
sions and their own comfort as well as that of 
the peasantry; but that in keeping up appear- 
ances beyond their actual means, their estates 
become more and more deteriorated, while the 
tenants, who are also without capital to work 





the land with advantage, are sure to suffer in 
an equal proportion. 

The present state of parties in the French 
Assembly is indicated by the different clubs 
resorted to by the members, and which are 
designated by the place of meeting. The most 
numerous and influential of these is the club of 
the Rue de Poitiers, presided over by General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, and which consists of more 
than one third of the Assembly. It comprises 
all the leading members of the Chamber of 
Deputies who ee been elected to the Assem- 
bly—Thiers, Odillon Barrot, and their friends ; 
Berryer, Larochejaquelin, and the legitimists ; 
also all the moderate Republicans, especially 
those designated as Republicans of the “ lende- 
main,” and all the members, of every shade, 
who have accepted the Republic as a political 
necessity, and not as an object of choice. 

The club of the Palais National (late the 
Paiais Royal) is next in point of numbers, 
which are variously stated, and uncertain from 
the fact that there are many whose relations 
with it are doubtful. It is said to vary from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred, being 
little over one half the number of the former. 
The principles of this party are what would be 
called ultra democratic. It includes most of 
the extreme republicans of the “ veille.” 

The next division is that of the “ Institute,” 
which amounts perhaps to 100. To this are 
attached all the members of the late Executive 
Commission, and the moderate party of the late 
Provisional Government. They favor the elec- 
tion of Lamartine for President, but are divided 
as to General Cavaignac. 

Finally, the party known as the Mountain, 
consisting of Communists and Red Republi- 
cans. Its numbers are about 80, and equally 
divided: Ledru Rollin, from whom the friends 
of Lamartine have now decidedly separated, is 
leader of the former. This club has so fre- 
quently changed its place of meeting, that it 
cannot be designated from its locality ; it has 
lately met at the Rue Taibout. 

As the time for the election approaches, all 
parties are increasing their exertions ; other 
clubs are again meeting, and speeches of the 
most violent character indicate that the worst 
spirit exists in the minds of a vast number of 
the Paris population. Cheap socialist and 
democratic banquets are also held, at which 
the name of Robespierre appears alone to be 
greeted with universal applause. A banquet 
of “Female Socialists,” at which 1200 per- 
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sons, principally of that sex, were present, was 
lately held, and at which there were at least 
100 children. An infant of seven years old 
was put forward to propose a toast to paternity, 
and another recited verses in honor of the So- 
cial and Democratic Republic. The Parisian 
Red Men, Socialists and Communists, who 
look upon Proudhon as their Jeader, and are in 
favor of Raspail for President, seem determin- 
ed to drive all others out of the field. They 
take possession of the club rooms of the other 
candidates, whose friends are prevented from 
having anything like an orderly meeting, and 
expelied by force if they attempt resistance. 
On the 2ist November, a meeting of about 
4000 supporters of Prince Louis Napoleon was 
held near one of the Barriers of Paris, under the 
Presidency of General Montholon. They were 
interrupted, bullied, and finally beaten and ex- 
pelled by the Red Men, who, however, did not 
equal them in numbers ; aud on the same even- 
ing, a nearly similar scene was enacted at two 
clubs in Paris, one of which was composed of 
the friends of Ledru Rollin. 

The deficiency in the French revenue to 
meet the expenses of the year 1848 is set down 
at about $70,000,000, and that for the year 
1849 at $90,000,000. The Presse shows from 
a report of a Committee of the National As- 
sembly, that it would be necessary to feed at 
the public expense during November last, 
263,000 persons, 280,000 during December, 
300,000 during January, February and March, 
and 280,000 during April next, while at the 
same time the revenue of Paris has fallen by 
a sum of $3,200,000, which must be made good 
by an addition to the assessed taxes of over 
fifty per cent. The latest accounts, however, 
show a large increase in the duties paid upon 
goods entering the city of Paris, which indicates 
a better state of things than has existed since 
February last. 

Some delegates of the trades of the Luxem- 
bourg having recently fixed upon Louis Blanc 
as their candidate for the presidency, he replied 
to the cal] :— 


My dear Friends :—In the candidateship which 
you offer me, I accept, with gratitude, a mark of 
sympathy which my heart deeply feels. 

But you think, like myself, I am sure, before- 
hand, that there should be no President of the 
republic; that the presidency is a remnant of 
monarchical projudices, and the last refuge of 
those who dare still to dream of the restoration 
of royalty ; that, consequently, the first duty of 
every democrat must be in future, to labor for a 
revision of the Constitution, and particularly to 
unite all his efforts to have the article relative to 
the presidency revoked. 

If you think my name will be of service, pro- 
testing against the title and functions of the 
President of the republic, I give you free leave 
to make use of it, happy that you have selected 
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me to represent our great family of the Luxem- 
bourg. 


Salut et fraternite, 


LOUIS BLANC. 
London, Nov. 15, 1818. 


The excitement respecting the election seems 
each day to increase and to stir up the passions 
of all classes. On the 21st November, a duel 
was fought in Paris between Col. Rey, Governor 
of the Hotel de Ville, and Mr. Edmond Adam, 
Deputy Mayor of Paris under the Provisional 
Government, when the latter was wounded; and 
on the following day Gen. Baraguay dHilliers 
and M. Goudchaux, late Minister of Finance, 
met and exchanged shots, after which their 
seconds effected a compromise. 

The appearances are still in favor of the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, although Gen. Cavaig- 
nac’s party seem to increase in number and pow- 
er. Onthe 21st Nov.,the latter complained in the 
Assembly of the various accusations and calum- 
nies of which he had been the object ; he stated 
that he had continued silent so long as these had 
not the authority of the names of members of that 
body, but now that they were sanctioned, more 
or less, by some of the members, he could not 
pass them over in silence, and should demand 
explanations in the Assembly from MM. Garnier 
Pagés, Ledru Rollin, Duclerc, Barthélemy, St. 
Hilaire, Pagnére and others. The Assembly 
fixed the 25th for that purpose, and its anticipa- 
tion was the cause of very great excitement. 
On that day the matter was brought forward 
and resulted, as far as the Chamber is concerned, 
in a complete triumph for Gen. Cavaignac ; a 
majority of five hundred and three over thirty- 
four having passed a vote of confidence that he 
deserved well of the country. He answered 
satisfactorily all the accusations against him of 
being guilty of culpable neglect in not providing 
for the defence of Paris, and of having actually 
promoted the outbreak of June with the view 
of raising himself to power, as charged by the 
friends of the late Provisional Government, who 
thus attempted to shift the blame on his 
shoulders. He was violently attacked by M. 
St. Hilaire, Garnier Pagés and Ledra Rollin, 
the latter displaying his usual insolence ; to 
each of them the General replied with temperate 
firmness, and at the conclusion Dupont de 
\'Eure proposed the vote of confidence. This 
result increased General Cavaignac’s chance 
of success, which was still further augmented 
by his prompt action in forwarding a naval and 
military force for the protection of the Pope 
and the French citizens in Rome, on the news 
of the last outbreak there. To counterbalance 
these moves, Louis Napoleon promulgated a de- 
tailed statement of his views, declaring himself 
a true Republican, which appears to have been 
received with much favor, and to have again 
raised him to be the most popular candidate. 
Thus stood matters on the Ist of December. 
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Rome appears to be in a complete state of 
disorganization. In the Jews’ quarter some 
bloody encounters have taken place between 
them and the other citizens. M. de Rossi, who 
was chief of the Pope’s cabinet, having intro- 
duced a large military force, and taken other 
stringent measures to repress popular disturb- 
ances, was accused of anti-nationalism, and 
assassinated in the streets. The mob then, at 
the instigation of the clubs, proceeded in a 
body, on the 16th November, to the Quirinal 
Palace, and demanded a new ministry, and an 
immediate declaration of war. There were 
about one hundred Swiss guards to receive 
them, and the diplomatic body also entered the 
palace to protect the Pope by their moral influ- 
ence. The mol attempted to set fire to the 
palace, but were dispersed by a few shots 
from the Swiss guards. Shortly afterwards 
the civic guard, the gens d’armes, and the troops 
to the number of some thousands, invested and 
fired upon the palace, when the Swiss were 
overpowered, and the Pope’s secretary shot. 
A list of names for a new ministry, comprising 
the principal leaders of the conspiracy, was 
sent to the Pope, who was compelled to submit 
to the dictation, and his authority is, in fact, 
at an end, as the “popular Club” now dic- 
tates all measures. Mazzarelli is president of 
the new council. 

The forces under Prince Windischgratz hav- 
ing entirely surrounded the city of Vienna, on 
the 21st October he declared the city in a state 
of siege, and threatened martial law against 
all who disobeyed his orders. On the 23d he 
issued a proclamation requiring submission 
within forty-eight hours ; the delivery up of all 
arms, including those of the National Guard ; 
dissolving the students’ guard and all other 
armed bodies, and requiring the leaders of the 
Academic Legion and twelve students to be 
delivered up as hostages ; suspending the pub- 
lication of all newspapers except one, which 
was to be confined solely to official communi- 
cations ; requiring all foreigners without pa- 
pers to leave the capital; suspending and 
closing all clubs ; and declaring all who should 
resist the above measures or assist in the in- 
surrection to be subject to martial law. The 
Diet which had been convened to frame a Con- 
stitution, and which was attempting to usurp 
the whole government, declared these mea- 
sures illegal ; and the Prince in reply declined 
to negotiate with them, and declared that the 
only power he could recognize in Vienna was 
the Commercial Council, which was subject to 
him. The Council refused to post the procla- 
mation, and between the 23d and the 27th 
several attacks were made from the city on the 
posts of the besiegers, and a great deal of 
fighting took place in consequence. On the 
last-named day the Prince commanded that all 
firing should cease, except when rendered una- 
voidable in consequence of attacks from the 





city. Six steamers with Hungarian troops 
came down the Danube with intent to assist 
the Viennese, but they were driven back by 
the Emperor’s troops. 

The terms demanded by the insurgents were, 
a general amnesty, nomination of a popular 
ministry, and removal of the troops from the 
neighborhood of Vienna; and they offered to 
submit on these terms, which were refused. 
Continual deputations from the city showed 
that a disposition to surrender existed, but the 
impossibility of disarming the populace and 
the Academic Legion, rendered negotiations 
fruitless. The attack was then prosecuted in 
earnest and with t vigor, and after much 
hard fighting in the suburbs, the city became 
at the mercy of the besiegers, and surrendered. 
Whilst the troops were approaching to take 
possession after the surrender, they were 
treacherously fired on in an exposed situation, 
and considerable loss of life on both sides was 
the consequence; the fault of this is laid on 
the subordinate officers of the city. 

The place was then occupied by the troops 
of the Emperor, and Prince Windischgratz 
placed it under martial law for a time. Three 
men charged with the murder of Count Latour 
were hanged. Robert Blum, one of the Depu- 
ties in the Frankfort Assembly, who had been 
deputed by a section of that body to proceed to 
Vienna and fraternize with the Radicals, was 
tried by court martial and shot ; also Messen- 
hauser, the commander of the National Guard, 
an Englishman named Beecher, and a Dr. Jel- 
linck. Under the firm rule of the Prince the 
city was soon restored to a state of tranquillity, 
and the state of siege raised. The Emperor 
has commanded that the trial of those impli- 
cated shall be transferred to the regular tribu- 
nals, except that of the captain who kept 
guard on the 6th October, at the War Office, 
who is to be tried by court martial for failing 
to protect Count Latour, and surrendering him 
to the mob, by which he was assassinated. A 
large portion of the forces which captured Vi- 
enna have proceeded to Hungary, under the 
command of Jellachich. 

A democratic Congress was held in Ber- 
lin on the 27th October, at which reports 
were presented of the progress of democ- 
racy in Germany. The object was stated by 
the members to be the establishment of a Re- 
public—some were for a Red Republic; and 
it was resolved to form a central committee for 
Republican propagandism in Germany, and to 
hold a Congress of National Guards at Berlin. 

On the 31st disturbances took place ; large 
crowds assembled in front of the Hall of 
the National Assembly, called to frame a con- 
stitution, and the mob attempted to influence 
the conduct to be adopted respecting the state 
of Vienna. Some of the deputies were ill- 
treated, but order was restored by the Civic 
Guard. 
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M. Von Pfuel, President of the Ministry, hav- 
ing resigned, the King appointed in his place 
Count Brandenburg, who is looked upon as 
“reactionary ;” the National Assembly there- 
seen passed a vote of want of confidence, and 
addressed the King requiring the Count’s re- 
moval, to which the King declined to accede. 
It is understood the Count is desirous to retire, 
but his resignation was not accepted. On the 
9th of November the King issued a procla- 
mation that the repeated personal ill-usage of 
some of the deputies, and the open display of 
Republican emblems and insurrectionary dem- 
onstrations, proved the Assembly to have lost 
its freedom of action, and endangered the speedy 
formation of a constitutional administration ; 
and he therefore transferred its sittings to the 
city of Brandenburg. 

The moderate portion of the Assembly were 
not opposed to this determination, but the read- 
ing of the proclamation caused great tumult in 
that body, the ultra portion of which resolved 
themselves into a permanent sitting, and passed 
resolutions—1. That the Assembly will con- 
tinue its sittings at Berlin—2. That it could 
not be prorogued, removed, or dissolved by the 
King, and—3. That it held those officers who 
had advised the measure to be unfit to admin- 
ister the government, and guilty of a violation 
of their duties to the King, the people and the 


Assembly. On the following day, November 
10th, Count Brandenburg transmitted a formal 
protest to the President, and the government 
declared its intention to use force, if necessary, 


to put an end to the sitting. The Burgher 
Guard was called on to dissolve the meeting, 
but refused to act; and in consequence a mili- 
tary force of fifteen thousand men, under Gen- 
eral Wrangell, entered the city, and the General 
summoned the refractory members to disperse, 
but they declared they would yield only to force. 
On the 11th, the doors of the Hall being closed 
against the members, they adjourned from place 
to place, and ultimately resolved to draw up a 
memorial of the events of the last few days—to 
impeach the ministry, and to appoint a com- 
mission on the subject of refusal to pay taxes. 
The moderate party in the Assembly, at the 
first, acceded to the proclamation, and refused 
to join in the proceedings of their colleagues. 
On the 12th, a proclamation was issued, in 
which the iXing justified the removal to Bran- 
denburg, gave a positive assurance that his 
subjects should not be deprived of their consti- 
tutional liberties, and dissolved the Burgher 
Guard who had protected the members of the 
Assembly opposed to the removal. 

The section of that body which had resisted 
the order, was driven from one place of meet- 
ing to another by the soldiers, and ultimately its 
sittings were broken up on the 16th, when they 
passed a resolution, that the Brandenburg Min- 
istry had no power to raise or expend money, 
so long as the sittings of the Assembly were 
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suspended in Berlin. This illegal act brought 
out a public reply from the Minister, M. Eich- 
man, who declared it to be his duty to oppose 
everything contrary to law, and that he trusted 
the taxes would be paid as usual. The disarm- 
ing of the Civic Guard has been accomplished 
without any breach of the public peace. 

In view of these difficulties in Austria and 
Prussia, the Confederate German Parliament 
sitting at Frankfort, have resolved to call on 
the Imperial Ministry to take every possible 
care, that the German interests in Austria shall 
be everywhere protected; and that they exert 
their whole influence to disengage the com- 
plexities of Austrian affairs in a peaceful way, 
and without bloodshed ; and that however these 
affairs may terminate, they may take under 
their protection and defend from attack the 
rights and liberties accorded to the Austro- 
German race in March and May last. They 
have also come toa conclusion, which is likely 
to test the actual power of the Imperial Central 
Government, having, by a resolution passed on 
the 16th November, declared—* The National 
Asseinbly, protesting before all Germany against 
the arrest and execution of the deputy, Robert 
Blum, which took place in contempt of the law 
of the Empire of the 30th September, summons 
the Ministry of the Empire to take the most 
energetic measures to cause those persons to 
be tried and punished who took part, directly 
or indirectly, in this arrest and execution.” 

With regard to Prussia, the Central Assem- 
bly resolved that it considered it necessary to 
induce the government of Prussia to repeal 
the decree changing the place of meeting of the 
Deputies, so soon as sufficient measures were 
adopted to secure the dignity and freedom of 
their deliberations in Berlin ; and also to induce 
the King to appoint a ministry that possessed 
the confidence of the country, and was calcula- 
ted to remove all apprehensions of reactionary 
attempts to infringe the popular liberties. To 
effect these objects an Imperial Commissioner 
was sent to Berlin, but he returned to Frankfort 
without being able to accomplish anything ; and 
on the 20th November the Assembly at Frank- 
fort passed the following resolution: ‘The 
Imperial Assembly, in pursuance of its resolu- 
tion of the 14th inst., and duly considering the 
events that have taken place, calls on the Cen- 
tral Government to urge the imperial Commis- 
sioners now in Berlin to exert all their efforts 
to obtain the appointment of a ministry which 
enjoys the confidence of the country. The 
Assembly at the same time expressly declares 
the notoriously illegal and dangerous resolu- 
tion of the residue of the Berlin Assembly, to be 
null and void. Finally, the Assembly declares 
that it will protect the rights and liberties 
promised and insured to the people of Prussia, 
against al] attempts to violate them.” 

The first sitting of the Prussian Assembly 
at Brandenburg was held on the 27th Novem- 
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ber, at which one hundred and fifty-four mem- 
bers were present ; but as no business could be 
transacted without two hundred and four, or 
two-thirds of the whole number, the sitting was 
necessarily adjourned. ‘The government has 
resolved to summon the absent members, and 
in case of their refusal, to have their places 
supplied by fresh elections, or to dissolve the 





whole Chamber and call together a new body 
by a general election. 

The Frankfort journals state, that a plot for 
a republican and socialist rising, and for the 
assassination of several members of the Ger- 
man Parliament, had been discovered in that 
city. 
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The American Almanac and Repository of Use- 
ful Knowledge, for the year 1849. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 


The twentieth volume of this invaluable 
production is out promptly. As it continues 
under the same management as heretofore, and 
is issued by the same well known publishers, 
there is every reason to suppose that it will 
maintain the reputation it has so long enjoyed, 
as a work of standard value. We may do a 
service to readers at a distance, by giving an 
abstract of its table of contents. 

In the first place it contains an elaborate and 
carefully prepared Calendar, containing all that 
is requisite for the purposes of commerce and 
navigation; this part also contains an able ar- 
ticle on the Coast Survey of the United States. 

Next it gives the statistics of—1, The Exe- 
cutive Government; 2, The Judiciary; 3, Ar- 
my List; 4, Navy List; 5, The Marine Corps ; 
6, Intercourse with Foreign Nations; 7, Con- 

s; 8, Commerce and Navigation ; 9, Post- 
office Establishment ; 10, Revenue and Expen- 
diture ; 11, Public Lands; 12, Mint; 13, In- 
crease of Population in the United States, as 
affected by Immigration; 14, The Ice Trade of 
the United States; 15, Immigration to the 
United States in 1847; 16, Finances of the 
States ; 17, Colleges in the United States ; 18, 
Theological Schools; 19, Law Schools; 20, 
Medical Schools; 21, Smithsonian Institution ; 
22, Religious Denominations ; 23, State Elec- 
tions, &c. ; 24, Governors of States and Terri- 
tories ; 25, Population of the United States ; 
26, Slaves in the United States ; 27, Statistics 
of the Army employed during the war with 
Mexico; 28, Railroads in the United States ; 
29, Traffic of German Railways in 1847; 30, 
Titles and Abstracts of Public Laws; 31, 
Public Resolutions; 32, Commerce of the 
Lakes and Western Rivers; 33, Population of 
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the principal Cities ; 34, Table of some of the 
principal Cities in the United States. 

This is followed by full statistics of each 
separate State; and to this is added a general 
view of the Kingdoms and States of Europe. 

The work concludes with an American Obit- 
uary for the year, a chronicle of events, and a 
list of the lines of Magnetic Telegraph. 

Under each of these heads there is included 
a great deal of information respecting topics, 
upon which it is well for every business man 
and indispensable for those in political life to 
be fully “ posted up.” 


The Law of Debtor and Creditor, in the United 
States and Canada. By James P. Hot- 
comBE, Author of a “ Digest of the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” Editor of “ Smith’s Mercantile 
Law,” “Leading Cases upon Commercial 
Law,” &c. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1848. 


The object of this work is to present in a 
popular but faithful form the most important 
principles of law regulating the mercantile 
relation of Debtor and Creditor in the different 
States,and in the Canadas. The value of such 
a work, especially to those having collections 
to make or claims to adjust in different States, 
may be readily inferred. Besides the informa- 
tion actually given, it serves as an index to the 
various statutes, reports, and digests of the 
separate States, so that those who have access 
to law libraries, will be enabled through it to 
make examinations for themselves. To others 
who have not such access, the work must be 
invaluable. 
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Half-Hours with the Best Authors. Selected 
and arranged, with short Biographical and 
Critical Notices, by Cuartes Knicut. Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 1848. Vols. I. and Il. 


This is one of the most tempting volumes 
that has appeared during the year. It is really 
what its title imports, a selection of elegant 
extracts in prose and verse, from a large num- 
ber of the best old and modern writers, chiefly 
English, made up apparently from the note- 
book or memory of a student. The extracts 
generally, where they touch matters bearing 
on politics, are of a very healthy tone, and such 
as cannot but be of good service in the great 
work of keeping the wheels of our excellent 
institutions from running down. The critical 
notices prefixed to each are admirable, both for 
their spirit and their matter; we should judge 
them to have been made by one who was a 
conservative in politics, and an orthodox 
churchman. Most of the extracts are well se- 
lected, and evidently with the true scholar-like 
idea of benefiting and improving the public, as 
well as pleasing them. Thus we find Cole- 
ridge’s account of the life of Sir Alexander 
Ball, taken from the Friend, almost the whole 
of Sir Roger de Coverly, from the Spectator, 
(an extract which no one who has work to do 
ought to look at, lest half the morning slip 
away unperceived,) Montaigne’s Essay on the 
Inconvenience of Greatness, Charles Lamb's 
Complaint of the Decay of Beggars, a capital 
extract from one of Barrow’s sermons on the 
Industry of a Gentleman—in short, the volume 
is altogether good, and while it is extremely 
fascinating, cannot help but prove a strong ally 
to the forces of common sense, at a time when 
this belligerent nation needs all the assistance 
that mt and reflection can bring to bear 
upon it. Itis a comforting thought that amidst 
the innumerable bad books with which the 
press now groans, we have some that still tend 
to keep the countenances of men turned 
towards the sun. We may not be advancing 
very rapidly, but as long as there is a call for 
such books as this, it is an indication that we 
are not retrograding in the direction of what a 
few people call “ Progress.” 

Yet we must remember that it is only ex ne- 
cessitate rei that such hashes as these are good 
for the public. When the tongue is furred 
and the stomach dyspeptic, physicians are 
obliged to pamper the appetite to keep up the 
force of life. Hence they provide these made 
dishes, that are too rich for healthy palates. 
Sound constitutions prefer a good author by 
himself, without the sauce of a critical notice, 
and unmixed with others in the same dish; 
still, where the hash is so carefully prepared 
as here, it need not be quarrelled with. 

Only this; it is easy to foresee that a great 
many college students and others, some writers 
for the press, perhaps, will read these extracts 
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and go away and fancy they have dined; they 
will quote Bacon and Jeremy Taylor, and other 
old fellows, in a way that will utterly extinguish 
honest young people of a timid temperament. 
It is curious how liable the human heart is to 
make believe know. A man might stake his ex- 
istence against a pin’s fee with perfect safety, 
that within six months he should see the effect 
of ‘these selections, in sentimental rhymes and 
loose esthetic essays in the magazines—an 
effect just opposite to that which they will pro- 
duce on modest and manly readers, and show- 
ing how some. moral diseases turn the most 
invigorating food to poison. One of the most 
widely spread and peculiar epidemics of our 
time and country, is a conceit which attacks 
the young and hurries them into superficiality. 


Duff’s North American Accountant, embracing 
Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, 
practically adapted to the Inland and Mari- 
time Commerce of the United Siates. Ex- 
emplifying all modern improvements in the 
science, with a new and certain method of de- 
lecting errors and proving the Ledger. Em- 
bracing an improved plan of struction. 
Complete in two parts. By P. Durr, Mer- 
chant. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This work is highly recommended, and is 
the most clearly arranged and comprehensive 
treatise on the subject we have met with. The 
part on the settlement of Partnership Accounts, 
will be found interesting to the most experi- 
enced accountants ; and there are many new 
and useful hints scattered through the entire 
work. 


Calaynos: A Tragedy. By Grorct H. Bo- 
KER. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
1848. 


This little piece, it is pleasing to see, does 
not fail through too inh ambition in the de- 
sign and too little skill in the execution. It is 
conceived and wrought in an artist-like man- 
ner. The verse flows with natural eloquence ; 
the thought goes in the track of common sense ; 
the passion is in general truly developed, and 
there is true dramatic conception shown in the 
situations and character-painting. It only 
wants power of imagination, reach of intellect, 
breadth, depth, and fire, to make it more merito- 
rious than it is, which might be said of many 
worthy essays in dramatic composition. 

In these days of false poetry, transcendental 
and other, we are glad to praise what is at- 
tempted to be done in a right way, and is rather 
negatively deficient than positively vicious. 
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The Image of his Father: A Tale of a Young 
Monkey. By the Brorners Maynew. 
With Illustrations. 







Model Men. By Horace Maynew. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Two recent importations of light literature— 
the first so light, the effort to read it painfully 
affects the eyesight. The second, giving little 
sketches of London life and manners, is quite 
piquant, and may be read through with amuse- 
ment in half an hour. 


Robert Burns, as a Poet and asa Man. By 
Samve Ty er, of the Maryland Bar. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


This little volume contains many just 
thoughts, and evinces an admiration for the 
genius of the poet, in which we most cordially 
sympathize. The author advances a new the- 
ory, “that the sublimity of the material world 
is derived from associations with man and his 
spiritual characteristics ; and that the beauty 
of the material world is derived from associe- 
tions with woman and her spiritual character- 
istics,”—which theory he supports so ingeni- 
ously, that if there were not so many ugly 
women—ugly in every sense—we should al- 
most be disposed to become a convert to it. 


The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of 
Attorneys and Solicitors. By Samuet War- 
REN, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 


This is a little book by the author of the Di- 
ary of a Physician, which will be interesting 
to all law students, from its peculiar ease of 
style and sprinkling of anecdote, while the gen- 
eral circulation of it will have a good effect 
in keeping up the character of the profession. 


— 


Friday Christian ; or, the First Born on Pit 
cairn’s Island. By a Poor “MermBer oF 
Curist.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1849. 


The author has written this book for young 
readers. Jt is compiled from “ Bligh’s Nar- 
rative,” and other sources, and is much more 
interesting than might be inferred from its title 


page. 





Essays and Reviews, By Epwis P. Wuterte. 
In two vols. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1848. 


Mr. Whipple is known as one of the ablest 
contributors to the North American Review, 
for which most of the pieces included in these 
volumes were originally written. He is an 
accomplished and an agreeable writer, and his 
critical essays are worthy to rank with the 
best in the language. With the merits of the 
articles entitled “ Words,” “English Poets,” 
“ Rufus Choate,” and “ Coleridge as a Critic,” 
the readers of the American Review are already 
acquainted. 


Irving’s Works. Author’s revised edition, vol. 
VI. Bracebridge Hail, complete in one vol- 
ume. New York: George P. Putnam. 
1848. 


Bracebridge Hall, it will be remembered, 
contains the Student of Salamanca, the Stout 
Gentleman, and those sketches of English life 
which so many readers know almost by heart. 
Coming just at this time, the volume will make 
an elegant gift book, no less appropriate for the 
character of its contents, than for its external 
neatness. 


~_— 


University Sermons. By Francis Waytanp. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. 





The author of these sermons, nearly all of 
which, he states, were written for ond origi- 
nally delivered in the chapel of Brown Univer- 
sity, is held in high estimation by one of the 
largest and most respectable sects of Christians 
in the United States—the Baptists. He is a 
clear, logical writer. His works have always 
commanded a large sale, and been productive 
of much good in the country at large. These 
sermons are ina sort moral and ethical essays— 
political, we might add, since some of them 
touch upon the recent revolutions abroad. 
They cannot but prove extremely acceptable 
to the class for whom they were intended. 













Lays and Ballads. By T. B. Reap. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Mr. Read is a pleasing writer ; he has fancy, 
fluency, and a vein of thought and sentiment that 
is gentle and unaffected. With much that re- 
minds one of Longfellow, he is not an imitator ; 
his clearness and congruity would appear to be 
the result of imaginative power or sustained 
feeling—of the “esemplastic,” and not the 
patch-work faculty. 
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The Child of the Sea, and other Poems. By 
Mrs. 8S. Anna Lewis, author of “ Records 
of the Heart,” etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam. 1848. 


Our space must confine us to the bare notice 
of the reception of a copy of this elegant little 
volume, which comes most seasonably, when 
s0 many are in search of suitable keepsakes 
and tasteful decorations for the parlor table. 


History of King Charles the First of England. 
By Jacon Assorr. Withengravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


The author’s design in the writing of this 
volume is an excellent one, and we need not 
say that it is executed in a manner which can- 
not fail to render the book highly interesting to 
young readers. 


Greyslaer; A Romance of the Mohawk. 
C. F. Horrman. Fourth Edition. 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


By 
New 


This is a neat edition, in one volume, of one 
of Mr. Hoffman’s most popular works. Some 
newspaper or magazine paragraph has led us 
to anticipate another story of a similar cast 
from the accomplished author. 


The Minstrel Pilgrim. New York: Clark, 
Austin & Co. 1848. 


The author of this volume must not suspect 
us of envy or any malicious design in leaving 
his name from our copy of the title-page. His 
only excuse is that the book is thin—it is very 
thin—one of the thinnest we have ever seen. 


History of Congress, Biographical and Politi- 
cal. By Htnry G. Wueerer. Vol. II. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Our want of room compels us to refer to the 
notice of the first volume of this important 
work, published a few months ago, for an out- 
line of its scope and character. The present 
volume is uniform with the former, and would 
appear, from a hasty inspection, to have been 
prepared with an equal if not greater amount 
of the research for which the author possesses 
peculiar facilities. 


Critical Notices. 





Poems. By Wit1am Cowrer. With a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introduction, by the 
Rev. Tuomas Dae; and seventy-five Illus- 
trations, engraved by John 8S. and Tudor 
Horton, from drawings by John Gilbert. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1849. 


This beautiful edition of Cowper is uniform 
with the same publishers’ edition of Milton 
last year, and is worthy of all praise for its 
typographical and exterior neatness. 

Charles Lamb, in some boyish lines, given 
in the “ Final Memorials,” says :— 


“Cowper, of England's bards the wisest and the 
best.” 

To this, if we may be permitted the liberty of 

slightly interfering with the rhythm, so as to 

make the line read, 


“Cowper, one of England’s wisest and best 
bards, and perhaps the most humorous,” 


we will cheerfully subscribe. The alteration 
is respectfully submitted to the publishers of the 
next edition of Lamb’s Letters. 

Alterations are quite the fashion. We have 
not found time to examine the orthography of 
this edition very carefully; still we observe 
“sceptre” in it spelt “scepter.” Now “scep- 
tre” comes from sceptrum ; and the orthography 
of long usage has been to follow the Latin tr 
in the last syllable. The word “temple” 
comes from femplum—will the printers have us 
change it to “tempel” to suit their notions ? 
If they do, we will have the word “ meddle,” 
which comes from the Dutch middelen, altered 
to “ meddel,” which we might with better rea- 
son. 
“To be a well-favored man is the gift of 
fortune ; to write and read comes by nature ;” 
but to spell, marry, that is an acquirement not 
obtained without labor. 

We hold that an author’s Orthography, with- 
in this century at least, is his property, as much 
as his Syntax or his Prosody. 


Gothic Architecture, applied to Modern Resi- 
dences. Containing Designs for Entrances, 
Halls, Stairs, and Parlors, Window Frames 
and Door Panelling, etc. etc. The whole illus- 
trated with Working and Perspective Draw- 
ings, etc. By D.H. Arnot, Architect. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


This is the first number of a work intended 
to supply tasteful models for all the parts of 
modern dwellings, composed in the Gothic 
style. So far as may be judged from this 
number, its author is emineiilty qualified to 
treat the subject in a masterly manner. The 
designs are admirably executed in large quarto 





lithographs, with letter-press to correspond. 
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The Forgery; A Tale. By G. P.R. James. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


A sentence must suffice to chronicle the ad- 
vent of another novel by James, and to express 
the wish that the industrious author may live 
° write a thousand, and we never read one of 
them. 


The Romance of Yachting: Voyage the First. 
By Josern C. Hart, Author of “ Miriam 
Coffin,” &c. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1848. 


A pleasant, coarsely written book. The au- 
thor has a thorough self-complacency, and he 
is quite racy and amusing in some of his 
sketches of sea life. He delights in airing 
his opinions, and lets fly here and there at all 
sorts of things, with the most entertaining non- 
chalance imaginable. 

His essay on Shakspeare’s identity, included 
in the melange, is quite good if written in jest 
—still better, perhaps, if in earnest. We will 
quote enough to show the argument :-— 


“Oh, Shakspeare—Immortal bard—Mighty 
genius—Swan of Avon—thou Unapproachable ! 
Are there no more fish, no more krakens in that 
wondrous sea from which thou wert taken? Shall 
there be no more cakes and ale ? 

“ How prone the English people are to kill off 
their great men! They first raise them up to the 
loftiest pinnacle of fame, and then, like the eagle 
with the tortoise, or the monkey which mounts the 
highest tree with his cocoa-nut, they dash their 
victims ‘all to pieces’ upon the rocks below. 
Thus, also, they play the game of nine-pins with 
all their great statesmen. They set them up, 
ay, ‘set them up, my boy!’ for the pleasure of 
knocking them down. And then, again, they 
drink to the full, at the Castalian fount, and the 
inclination is irresistible to demolish the vessel 
that has served them : 


‘Sweet the pleasure 
After drinking—to break glasses !’ 


It is thus they have raised up Shakspeare; and 
now they are demolishing him without remorse. 

“ Was he not, in our own time, the ‘ unapproach. 
able, the ‘undying, the ‘immortal bard,’ the 
‘not for a day but for all time, the ‘glorious,’ 
the ‘sweet swan of Avon, the ‘poet of true ge- 
nius and invention, the ‘modest,’ the ‘ heaven- 
born,’ the ‘creator,’ the ‘poet of all climes,’ the 
bard who ‘ stole the Promethean fire, the ‘ glass 
of fashion and the mould of form, the ‘man on 
whom each god did seem to set his seal,’ in short, 
the ‘top-sawyer’ of all the poetical geniuses of 
all anat rn all this, sad tenth more. But 
where is he now? Aias!—where? How the 
ghosts of old authors v ould pitch into him, among 
the Infernals, if Darte had to do with him! 





“After ‘the bard’ had been dead for one hundred 
years and utterly forgotten, a player and a writer 
of the succeeding century, turning over the old 
lumber of a theatrical ‘property-room,’ find 
bushels of neglected plays, and the idea of a 
‘speculation’ occurs to them. They dig at haz- 
ard and promiscuously, and disentomb the lite- 
rary remains of many a ‘ Wit’ of a former cen- 
tury, educated men, men of mind, graduates of 
universities, yet starving at the door of some the- 
atre, while their plays are in the hands of an ig- 
norant and scurvy manager, awaiting his awful 
fiat. They die in poverty, and some of absolute 
starvation. Still their plays, to the amount of 
hundreds, remain in the hands of the manager, 
and become in some way or other his ‘ proper- 
ty” <A ‘factotum’ is kept to revise, to strike 
out, to refit, revamp, interpolate, disfigure, to do 
anything to please the vulgar and vicious taste 
of the multitude. No play will succeed, without 
it is well peppered with vulgarity and obscenity. 
The ‘property-room’ becomes lumbered to reple- 
tion with the efforts of genius. It was the fashion 
of the day for all literary men to write for the 
theatre. There was no other way to get their 
productions before the world. In the process of 
time, the brains of the ‘factotum,’ teeming with 
smut and overflowing all the while with prurient 
obscenity, the theatre becomes indicted for a nui- 
sance, or is sought to be ‘avoided’ by the magis- 
trates for its evil and immoral tendency. The 
managers are forced to retire; and one, who 
‘owns all the properties,’ leaves the hundreds of 
original or interpolated plays to the usual fate 
of garret lumber, some with the supposed mark 
of his ‘genius’ upon them. They are useless to 
him, for he is a player and a manager no longer. 
A hundred years pass, and they and their reputed 
‘owner’ are forgotten, and so are the poets who 
wrote and starved upon them. Then comes the 
resurrection—‘ on ation”  Betterton the 
player, and Rowe the writer, make a selection 
from a promiscuous heap of plays found in a gar- 
ret, nameless as to authorship. ‘1 want a hero!’ 
said Byron, when he commenced a certain poem. 
‘I want an author for this selection of plays ! 
said Rowe. ‘I have it! said Betterton ; ‘call 
them Shakspeare’s! And Rowe, the ‘com- 
mentator, commenced to puff them as ‘the 
bard's, and to write a history of his hero in 
which there was scarcely a word that had the 
foundation of truth to rest upon. 

“ This is about the sum and substance of the 
manner of setting up Shakspeare : and the man- 
ner of pulling him down, may be,gathered from 
the succeeding commentators—not one of whom, 
perhaps, dreamed of such a possibility while he 
was trying to immortalize hisidol. But each one, 
as they succeeded one another, thought it neces- 
sary to outdo his predecessor in learning and re- 
search, and developed some startling antiquarian 
fact, which, by accumulation, worked the Tight of 
truth out of darkness, until, one after the other, 
the leaves of the chaplet, woven for Shakspeare 
‘the immortal,’ fall, withered, to the ground ; his 
monument, high as huge Olympus, crumbles into 
dust; and his apotheosis vanishes into thin 
air.” 
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This beats Goldsmith, who, in one of his es- 
says, thus opens on “ 'T’o be or not to be :” 


“The soliloquy in Hamlet, which we have so 
often heard extolled in terms of admiration, is, 
in our opinion, a heap of absurdities, whether we 
consider the situation, the sentiment, the argu- 
mentations, or the poetry.” 


P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina. Classical Se- 
ries. Edited by Drs. Scumitz and Zumpr. 
Lea & Blanchard. 


C. Sallustii Crispi de Bello Catilinario et Ju- 
Poy Edited by Drs. Scumrrz and Zumrrt. 
a & Blanchard. 1848. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with 
English Notes, Critical ond Explanatory, 
The Prolegomena of Kuhner, Wigger’s 
Life of Socrates, etc. By CuarLes ANTHON, 
L.L. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, New York, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


A First Bookin Greek ; containing a full view 
of the forms of words, with Vocabularies and 
copious Exercises, on the method of constant 
imitation and repetition. By Joun McCuiu- 
tock, D. D., Professor of nguages, and 
Georce R. Crooks, A.M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Dickinson College. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


It is especially pleasing to see among the 
heaps of new books that necessarily pass be- 
fore this department of the Review, so large a 
number devoted to classical studies. We are 
disposed to regard such studies with more fa- 
vor than is generally given to them in these 
days of mechanical triumphs, and the excite- 
ment of life in a fertile continent, that is filling 
up with unexampled rapidity. We think they 
tend especially to refine the taste, and thus to 
prevent the rush of the crowd from bearing on 
the nerves, and breaking down too soon the 

verception of trath and beauty. 


well known series, now in progress of pub- 
lication. 
notes at the foot of each page instead of at the 
end, which we think an improvement. The 
notes are also brief and to the purpose. 


Dr. Anthon’s edition of Xenophon’s Memo- | 


rabilia is very complete, and the Prolegomena 


and minute Life of Socrates add much to its | 


value. The notes are copious and render the 
reading of the text very easy to the pupil. 





seems to leave too little to the natural ordinary 
power of the perceptive and acquisitive facul- 
ties of the young. It goes too minutely into 
the thing, and hammers it overand over with a 
laboriousness and timidity that we cannot but 
fear must render the road to learning too uni- 
form and stnooth to be pleasant travelling. We 
think there is danger in being over-careful to 
tell pupils everything ; they are apt to feel such 
instruction tedious and insulting to their un- 
derstandings. 

The First Book in Latin, however, by the 
same authors, is said to be popular with teach- 
ers. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Music may be said to remain firm at our last 
month’s quotations. ‘The demand is constant, 
but holders do not seem disposed to supply the 
market with a fair qnantity of the genuine 
article. . 

At the Opera large lots of a very inferior 
article from the manufactory of Verdi, have 
changed hands, together with a few cargoes 
from the well known houses of Bellini and 
Donizetti, fair to middling. These passed for 
notes on time and were sold per invoice ; which 
in general proved correct, particularly those by 
the Laborde. 

There has also been an intestinal or inter- 
necine commotion among some of the principal 
singers. Benedetti behaved foolishly, it is said, 
and there was also an affair one evening in the 
lobby. But at last advices all was going on 
smoothly, and there was a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the affairs of the house would continue 
prosperous. 

Of Concerts, the Philharmonic was the most 
interesting. It was given at the new musical 
hall in Broadway, formerly the Costar House. 
The symphony by Garde was its principal fea- 
ture. This work is marked by that suggestive, 


| half-developed melody peculiar to Mendelssohn, 


and it has a slow movement of much beauty, 
also like that composer. But it wants breadth 


| in the harmony and clear purpose in the work- 
The firsttwo inthe above list are part of a | 


ing out, and as a whole, though a work of 


| merit, it is, compared with Beethoven and 
They are in a convenient form, with | 


Mozart, very sentimental. 

An overture by Ries was played-—the noisiest 
thing that was ever heard. 

A new young violinist, Luigi Elena, played 
part of a concerto of Vieuxtemps in a style 
that reminded us more of that wonderful master 
than anything we have heard since his own 
playing. ‘The young player is already a great 


artist. An amateur of his instrument may derive 


We are less favorably impressed by the First | more sense of beauty from the sight of his 
Book in Greek, since, on a hasty inspection, it | bow-hand and arm, than the unlearned can un- 
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derstand. In short, his whole performance was 
delightful, and if, as some one said, he played 
out of tune, the fault is in our hearing, for 
to us at the end of the hall, his playing was a 
most pleasing discordance, and we would we 
had more frequent opportunities of listening to 
such false playing. 

Mr. Macfarren’s article on Mozart we com- 
mend to the attention of our music-loving 
readers ; it will be admired by all who are ac- 

uainted with the subject. Its author has 
distinguished himself both in dramatic and 
instrumental composition, and this article, as 
well as the one on Mendelssohn in our Septem- 
ber number, evinces his ability as a critic. He 
returned to London last month, carrying with 
him the best wishes of all who were fortunate 
enough to become “acquainted with him during 
a short residence in New York. 

The benefit for the family of Mr. Simpson 
at the Park brought the substantial sum of 
$4000, to which Mr. Macready added the pro- 
ceeds of a night’s readings, $300 more. Since 
then Mr. Hamblin has played in Shakspeare to 
fair houses. At the Broadway one evenin 
Benedick was well gjven by Mr. Richings, an 
Dogberry admirably by Mr. Blake. 

P.S. Within an hour after the foregoing 
sentences were written, the Park theatre caught 
fire and was wholly consumed, the bare walls 
being now all that is left of this time-honored 
temple. It caught at about six o’clock on a 
drizzling Saturday evening, a time when Broad- 
way is at flood tide. The writer chanced to be 
taking his tea at Windust’s Refectory, which, 
not many will require to be informed, is a famous 
cellar a few doors from the theatre towards 
Broadway, when the alarm was first given. 

We heard the noise overhead for a long while 
with the usual nonchalance of a city resident, 
and continved to peruse the evening paper as 
before, until some one came in who said the fire 
was close by, in Ann street. Even this was 
not a sufficient circumstance to induce ~ to 

tpone the enjoyment of a quiet repast. But 
caeaeatly one of the waiters rushed in with his 
jacket wet by the engine, and Lage a Hegira 
with most of the suppers at the different tables 
by saying breathlessly that the roof of the 
theatre was all on a blaze! 

Upon this we deemed the matter of sufficient 
interest to be inquired into, and bringing the tea 
to a hasty conclusion, came into the front room 
just as the waiters were bolting the doors to 
prevent the ingress of the crowd. Of course 
what kept them out kept usin. Meanwhile the 
cellar began to fill with smoke, and it began to 
be doubted with some who were in like predica- 
ment with ourself, whether Windust did not 
design tointroduce an improvement on the meats 
for which the place is renowned, by roasting a 
few of his customers. 

In less than half an hour, however, there was 
a loud knocking at the door, and a fireman was 





let in who said, “ The Park is all on fire; we 
can’t stop it; you had better save all you can!” 

We took the opportunity of his entrance to 
escape to the open air. The change in the 
appearance of things above since the hour be- 
fore was quite bewildering. Then the street 
was dark, sloppy, dismal ; now the whole of the 
lower end of the Park, the Astor House front, 
and the street above were illuminated with 
as much distinctness as in the brightest sun- 
light, and the throng of spectators was immense. 
The open space at the extremity of the Park 
was kept open by the police for the convenience 
of the firemen and le carrying goods from 
the buildings next the t eatre over to St. Paul’s 
church-yard. We crossed over to the Astor 
House entrance. 

The view from thence was very magnificent, 
and to us not without associations which ren- 
dered it more than usually impressive. In- 
deed, from the observations in the crowd, the 
regret we felt in seeing the old house go 
down, appeared to be almost universal. People 
cannot look on and see a place destroyed 
where they have been accustomed to enjoy an 
intellectual amusement, where their better sym- 
pathies have been so often enlisted, where 
they have partaken in the filial grief of Ham- 
let, pitied poor Desdemona, listened to the 
vows of Romeo, Lear’s madness, Macbeth’s 
ambition, without feeling more moved than they 
are in a conflagration of stores and 
warehouses. ere was a general attachment 
among a great portion of our public for “ Old 
Drury,” and it may be some consolation to 
the departed Genius Loct, to learn that its exit 
was not witnessed by cold and unsympathizing 
spectators. Of the thousands—hundreds of 
thousands, we might almost say, probably one 
half at least had been at one time or another 
within its walls; many in company with 
friends, it may be, of those who used to lend so 
much brilliance to its boxes: it is not to be 
sup bat that most of these would have 
gladly been spared the spectacle of one of the 
most brilliant fires the city has lately wit- 
nessed. But fate did not so ordain; and we 
are called upon to lament with a becoming sor- 
row our ancient friend’s decease. Peace to 
hisashes! If report speaks truly, we “ shall 
not look upon his like again.” 

We shall endeavor to transfer our affection 
to the Broadway, or rather shall endeavor 
to reserve it for what is lofty and excellent in 
the Drama, and in acting, wherever it may be 
produced. We are no encomiast, or defender 
of the present generation of theatres ; but it 
seems to be part of the duty of a critical and 
literary journal, to have an eye to the dramatic 
as well as to the fine arts, and whenever any- 
thing is given which deserves to be noticed 
with favor, it may contribute somewhat to the 
elevation of the stage, to briefly mention it. 
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